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PREFACE 

It seems only a few years ago when the literature of manage-, 
ment was but a tiny stream. To-day its flow is overwhelming, 
and threatens to inun^ate^those who desire tq keep informed 
concerning '•all that is published' on the subject. Yet if oner 
sounds tfib'tttre^m carefully, one discovers that its main channel 
is of very restricted volume, and that its apparent great expanse 
is for the most»part the shallows pf a flood that bogs, confuses, 
and delays, but carries no traffic of laeting value. 

The series, of volumes — of which -this is the fifth — ^which 
have been published under the ffireotion of Dr. Metcalf 
records o.^ annual courses of lectures in the Bureau of Personnel 
Administration on the general subject Business Management as 
a Profession, bdonga to the main stream of permanently valuable 
manageimnt literature. These courses of lectures have accom- 
plished ifl reasonable measure their principal objective of 
stimulating integrated thinking concerning problems of man- 
agement in a dynamic and changing industrial society, by 
bringing tcf bear upon these problems the latest generalizations 
of humanistic thought, and of biology, psychology, economics, 
and other social sciences. * 

Leadership — ^in the indjyidual enterprise and in industrial 
life— •with which this partictilar volume is concerned, has come 
to be recognized as a majpr problem. .In the large enterprise 
the investment of specialized capital is so great, the time 
necessary for its amortization sti^ptche^ so far into th& future, 
the pericMi which current administrative policies must eipjbraqp 
is so.long,*that the highest qualities of vision «an/l leadership ' 
must become more available than they now are. In the, small 
enterprise corresponding qualifies of leadership are necessary 
for survival in the new competition of the new industrial 
soqjety. And with re^ct to industry generally tliere cannot 
much longer be dela^ iq facing the problem of more refined 
organization of in^strial Bociety-A>f steps in thq. direction 
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of industrial self-government, or of co-ordination of industrial 
with political institutions — and this requires not only great 
leaders but enlightened industrial citizenship as well. Such 
problems are of appalling magnitude, and obviously call for 
•continuous realization of such heights of leadership as have 
only at intervals been achieved in the past. 

Research in all fields of human Experience is essential, but 
"refearol\ that stops with findings is not sufficient. *^ho findings 
of research must be translated into policies and ^ogr&ms of 
organized conduct, and intermediate between findings of '^re- 
search, and the formulation of policies and progi^ams must come 
constructive, co-operative thinking. 

We know' of no forum which has endeavoured to stimulate 
sj>istained thinking along thdso lines more successfully than the 
forum under the direction of Dr. Mhtcalf’s leadership. 

H. S. PERSON 

Managing Director, Taylo}' Society, 
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BUSINESS LEADERSHIP 

INTRODUCTION 

Iff will be noted at the outset that we have selected not the 
Business Leader but Business Leadership as the subject for this 
symposium. This emphasis upon the function of the manager 
who has made such advances in regent years in the handling 
of materials, machines and men, shows at Ihe outset a 
recognition of a mutual relationship existing between th%m. 
What is the exact nature of this relationship ? What is busi- 
ness leadership ? How can the potential capacity for leadership 
be discovered ? • " 

To aitewer these^uestions we have gone not only to specialists 
in human behavior — biologists, psychologists, educators, but to 
business executives and counselors in management engineering. 
The symposium as represented by Dr. Beard’s Whither Mankind 
has gained in general acceptance with the reading public because 
of its breadth of view.' It gives us a synthesis of a rapidly 
integrating civilization. ^It has become increasingly recognized 
that seldom has one individual the ability to penetrate a phase 
of our present-day cony)lex industrial life from all its varied, 
interlocking angles. By uniting the experience of many special- 
ists we penetrate more deeply into the heart of any industrial 
problem. • " 

^esidbs being the paints of view, of men with vaiiyin|);*exdei<i- 
ence, like the other volumes* produced by the Bureau of Per- 
sonnel Administration, BtrstKESS Leadership, was dissented 

• 

* Linking Science and Induatry^ Baltimore, Md. (The Williams & Wilkins Co.) 
• Scientific Foundatidha of Bueineaa AdminiatreUion, BeHtimore, Md, (The 
Williama & Wilkins Co^) 

Buaineaa Management cm a Pro/es^ton. Chicago, 111. (A. W. Shaw Co.) 

Paychologicdl Fomukaiona of Managwhent, Chicckgo, Bh (A. W. Shaw Co.) 
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in New York before a discussion conference group of business 
organizers and managers ; factory, o£Bce an^ sales executives ; 
personnel directors, research specialists, social workers*, eto., 
and has therefore the additional benefit of the intograted 
thought and criticism of these specialized groups. 

Certainly we could start at no more fun^mental point of 
approach for analysis than the birth of om: leaders. While we 
n^ay question Mr. Wiggam’s hypothesis that “wealth with its 
separatioirof men into Social classes, and their consequ/.ift inter- 
marriage and inbreeding creates ability,” we nevertheless sense 
the importance of his question : “Will the civilization which has 
been the product of business genius taking advantage of the 
instruments of science, breed its own leaders of naturally 
socialized passions, natural social ambitions, natural economic 
ability, which by their nature will keep that civilization going ? ” 
If we give to wealth its broadest concept — ^physical well-being, 
mental alertness, and high moral integrity — vre may reconcile 
this hypothesis with'President Hoover’s statement that” Human 
Leadership cannot be replenished by selection, '‘like queBn bees, 
by divine right or bureaucracies, but by the free rise of ability, 
character and intelligence. If democracy is to secure its authori- 
ties in morals, religion and stal^manship it must stimulate 
leadership from its own masses.” The business leader has 
incre'asingly recognized that only through extension of economic 
freedom and “vitalized” leisiu« can this social responsibility 
for a widespread creativeness throughout the rank and file take 
place. With the introduction of the shorter work day, the 
fiveAlay week, two weeks’ vacation with pay, etc., this wealth 
has become more generally shared. , 

The traits of this democratic merit type of leadership are 
contras^ by Dr. Mosher .with the otiier dominant 'tyx)e < of 
leadership of control or manipulation. By emphasizing that 
the merit type of leader maintains his position by “really facing 
problems and proposing solutions that will appeal to the insight 
and sound ju^ment of a self-determining citizenry,” he adds, 
the important point that through the free choice of their objeo- 
iive and leader, the followers are a fundamental part of the 
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leadraship oonoept.' Ip his final paragraph, when he says, “Let 
him have the authority who caji master the situation and keep 
the ahthority as long as he does master it,” he brings to our 
attention the third side of the triangular relationship of the 
leader, the followers and the situation. 

That this triangular relatioiuhip is not a static thing but is 
continuously evolving, h brought out by Dr. Overstreet’s his- 
torical aseoimt of the situational needs of followers in successive > 
leadpnAips. ^ ’ ’’ 

rs He illustrates with the example of survival through the 
hunter-warror type of leadership, submissiveness in the priest 
type of leadership, emotional release in the political type, 
reverence in the seer type, and finally creatiyeness in ihe 
engineer or tool-maker type of our present day. He shows that 
while t^e leader all through history has been one who could 
achieve something supposedly good for the group, and while 
what he achieved and how he achieved it has been admired, in 
recent leaderships more attention has beeh given to the effect 
upon the followerc of each achievement. Dr. Overstreet further 
shows how even this engineer type of leadership has evolved. 
From prime interest in the mechanical and' financial tools at 
his command to concern about the human beings who .were his 
customers, he has finally reached the stage where he is concerned 
with those who serve him. He sees “that a man’s job can 
be the discipline through which he enters into a rich life.-n- 
Job and temple become m^.” Dr. Overstreet leaves with us a 
most holpful idea when^ he emphasizes that all true leade^hip 
is an evolvmg, growing, continually emerging, iiltercreating 
relationship. , ^ > 

Miss FoUett supports this hypothesis by showing that the 
ipjjerwe&ving and interpenetrating, o! the bes$ ideat^'of tiot^the 
leader and the led is continuoiisly creating new situations. This 
means that the real leader have sufficient insight* not only 

to meet the next situation, but to rhahe the next situation. Such 
,a system of oiganikation as will leave men frab to create the 
next situation, wiU 1^ based not on l^e idea of equality or 
arbitrary authority>, but on functional unity. , ^nce function 
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varies £rom moment to moment, so will nnw, sitoaticms be 
continually emerging. ^ ^ 

That le^ership is a function of a specific situation is farther 
confirmed by Mr. Cowley through his laboratory experiments. 
The distinction made by him between the headman and the 
leader, which he found necessary in his controlled experiments, 
corresponds to Dr. Mosher’s general glassification of the two 
c dominant types 'of leadershipr— of control or manipulation, 
and merit! • , • ‘ « 

Mr. Cowley makes clear that different leadership traits ane 
prized in particular situations. If we are tb analyze leadership 
in terms of the traits of the leader, we must study the traits 
of army leaders, traits of student leaders, traits of criminal 
leaders, traits' of political leaders. But we arc here chiefly con- 
cerfied with traits of business leaders* His conclusion ^s that, 
except perhaps for the characteristic of having a motive, a goal, 
an aim, there is no trait common to the different leaderships. 

Because ef this l&ck of general agreement about thb traits 
oonunon to different leadership situations. Dr. Mann haB made, 
we feel, a distinct contribution when he suggests that wo observe 
actum and appraise its significance as a technique fco* studying 
leadership. He upholds Dr. MosHer’s hypothesis of the democ- 
racy of leadership when he says that everyone may be a 
leader sometime in some particular group or in some partic- 
qlar occupation. He further maintains that “progress in a 
democracy depends quite as muc^*on the sum total of«,ll 
these leaderships ” as it does on the quality of leadership of the 
relafively fetr who become outstanding in business, politics, 
religion, eto. • , 

Penetrating this analysis of ihe situation •still further. Dr. 
PerSon shotte how the organiisation of environment or thb “ to^l 
situation ” detenmnes what men do. Alig ni ng his thought with 
that of Dr. Overstreet, he shows hbw “the differences between 
environment — ^the respective civilizations, cultures and immedi- 
ate social problems motivating group octioir” are as great as the, 
differences between the characteristics the groups qnd the 
leaders. environment determines to*a farge extent tiie 
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qualitiM of the leader for a givm Atuation, and conversely, 
‘‘the'qualities in ih||ndividual which a particalar situation may 
determine as leadership qualities, *are themselves the product 
of a suoopssion of prior leadership situations which have 
developed and moulded them.” 

Is leadership, then, largely a matter of chance — “the* 
chance,” to quote Dr. Person once more, “of the particular 
leadership*jntuation finding in some individual* the leadership 
qualities! ii 'requires” ? Fortunately he saves this fatalistic 
point *of view with the statements: “This does not mean that 
an* individual js no^* an original and independent source of 
creative power, and that a leader docs not have a moulding 
influence on the environment and the led.”— “It means that 
the individual should make hirasHf-an object of study, should 
discover, cx'periment with^ develop and prove his particular 
combination of capacities, and then seek th^ creative oppor- 
tunity — ^perhaps a* leadership situation for which *he is 
adapted.” • 

A tecl&iique for,d^scovery of the situation has been given us 
by Mr. Houser. His method of testing leadership in a business 
corporation through a study of employee and customer morale 
has the proven value of having Hbeen tried out in several large 
corporations — department stores, public utilities, etc. He lists 
for us four general types o^ industrial situations. The attitudes 
of the employees determine the desirability of these situations 
and|he quality of the leaderships 

As a method of measurmg*attitudc8, Mr. Houser takes as his 
first step>the establishing \>f the elements of the situation upon 
which morale depends. These elements are inherent qpeds and 
are determined on the balis of Okpablh judgment, rather than 
,by any scientific process pf deduction, ffhe teehmque/or ei^tah- , 
fishing the order of importance of 'employee %eed or desire, 
both as to what they want and what they think they get, may 
seem too simple to be scientific at iSrst reading, but when we 
appreciate the cross chocks that have been made, yre accept his 
conclusions as an original method of measuring leadership of 
practical value. 
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It is readily seen tha^ these attitade8° must sometimes be 
modified for the welfare of the whole groltp. The art of such 
modification has been outlined by Professor Sheffield. He shows 
how the successful leader will put aside debate fon disci^on 
resulting in an “approving” process in which a conviction is 
‘ developed by all the members, and a gain is made from the 
differences with which they began. He pohits out how the best 
results are obtbined when aqcount is tafien of people’s feelings 
as well us their thinking. " ' ' 

This does not mean that there will be a^many different po^ts 
of view as there are confereet, but that theseApoints of view 
will center about similar main interests, which in turn are 
modified and integrated before the final decision. By keeping 
the whole employee before the situation, and the whole sUiuction 
Before the employee, the leader will,bring out most successfully 
the group’s important part in the leadersjpp situation. What 
the leader really does is to point out a new integrated attitude. 
That thi^ requires vision, imagination, intuition, I ^ave em- 
phasized in my chapter on “The Part ef Imagination in 
Leadership.” 

Since in the changing of both situations and attitudes, one of 
the greatest difficulties is to imjpart information without creating . 
antagonism, by adding the budget to our tool of discussion 
conference, Mr. Williams has shown how to instruct the group 
and make its activity more effective in accomplishing a pre- 
* determined goal based upon knoW previous accomplishment. 
The budget has the instructive value of showing the minor 
departmental executive leaders how to control a *Bituation 
'themselwes. 

* 0 ^ 

Another method of making the group 'conscious of its part 
1 ih leadership was giveh ^y Mr. Wolf in his suggestion that 
records be kep{ of group accomplishment. By advocating the 
releasd of group power without ^e use of direct financial incen- 
tives, he recalls Mr. Wiggam’s point of view. The truth of the 
matter would seem to be that “the ordinary work of the wo^ld 
is done in obedience to economic law^ Imt the supreme work 
of the world is carried ■•through in dei^anoe of economic 
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ooiudderations, ai^ those nrho are compelled to bend to 
oiroum^anoes in the formative* years seldom emancipate 
themselves, or reach their full potential status.” ^ 

This condition of common knowledge about what the group 
is accomplishing, Mr. Tead tells us is essential to the leader as* 
coorciinator. With the recent extensive development of big 
organizationB, such as thS chains and mergers, -the fundtion of 
thb leader* As coordinator — ^Mie ^ving of central direction to 
minor leaderships — ^is especially essential to the action of the 
organization as a whOle. The claims and purposes of the finan- 
cial group, th^ buying group, tho producing group, the selling 
group, the human supervising group, all have a “structural 
interrelationship” which will asESue by its continuous working 
the evolving of agreed-upon purposes. This means a common 
sharing of certain experiences. 

Leadership is fouAd in all walks of life and in all degrees and 
amounts. This makes open channels for the discovery of leader- 
ship espAcially important. That our industrial leader should 
build up an organization of the type that will give new ideas an 
opportunity of expression and encourage the imagination of all 
is stressed by Dr. Yoakum. • 

Mr. Beyer, as a result of definite leadership experience 'in the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad employer-employee experiment, 
stresses the fact that the type of organization having a' sound 
constructive relationship l^tween workers and management 
will fhmish the most promising source of potential leaders. He 
adds, “fipedom«of association” and “education for citizAnsbip 
of industry ” as essential conditions which must prevai^in order 
to bring about potential leAders. 

As an outstanding discrepancy between leadership theory 
&nd practice. Miss FoUett cites the ebiphasis gfven to aggres- 
siveness in leadership theory, while it is sincerity in practice 
which is a qiuiUty of leadership. She qpnfirms Mr. Tead’s empha- 
sis on the need for knowledge of the situation, skill ip the task in 
•what she calls the leadership of function. In such a functional 
. * 

‘ A. W3ratt Tilby, Quest ¥}f' ReaifUyt tiondoa (William Heinemaim, Ltd.) 
1027 , p. lOl. 

9 

( 49 * 5 ) 
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leadership, force of circumstances — ^the law^of the situation — 
directs the energies of the group rather than the fiat ordera of the 
old type of leader. Miss Follett assigns to the followers the task 
of helping to keep the leader in oontr9l of the situatibn, as«the 
best leader is the one who makes the followers feel their 
own share of release of their hidden capaqities. True leader- 
ship becomes, then, the function of releasing power mthin the 
group. , • . , 

This releasing of the capacities of the group firings todight 
minor leaderships, the development of \fliich Mr. Elliott D. 
Smith shows requires preparatory investigation ^f the experi- 
ences and training of these minor leaders to determine what 
their good and bad points ara^ and in what respects they most 
nped development. That development roust take place through 
action is aptly brought out, since hifbits, attitudes, ability, are 
changed only by experience. We learn by doing, not by being 
told. It is because industry furnishes real opportimities for 
responsible action and gives actual contact with things^and not 
descriptions of things, that within the wfir^-a-day world we 
find the most effective means for developing leaders. 

In this training such jobs nyist be selected as will develop 
the particular leadership qualities of which the minor executive 
is in special need. Since the example of the major executives 
is very ‘important, care must be taken that this opportunity 
• for imitation is as constructive in th« little things as in the big, 
since “the small situations are frequent and habits formal in 
them grow strong and fixed.” The ^foint is espedaily well made 
that, in addition to example, proper contact for consultation 
should be made at times other than thoeip when a particular 
p{oblem*is at issue, dr yhen some error has occurred, in order 
*that Ihe ^nior executive may counsel Ihe junior executive and* 
progressively instruct him. 

By pointing out that on the {>ersonal side of leadership the 
laws of learning and habit formation apply, Dr, Bingham 
has given us some very definite tools for developii^ miner 
leaderships. Such laws as “concentrate oit one point at a time ” 
and drill and Kpetition are very effective in the learning process. 
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Dividing leadershipjmto intellectual and social elements helps 
in an inductive approach to the study of leadership.’ By the two 
illustrations cited from Miss Bill's study, Dr. Bingham shows 
that sometimes two manats will succeed in obtaining a similar 
objective through the possession of each of these elements in 
opposite proportions. 

When training th^, minor executive in the .sales division, 
Mr. M^Narydias made the veiry pertinent point that tl^e order 
of learning's nOt always the order of doing. “The order of the 
tasks must be reversed so as to^ adjust the sequence of these 
tasks to the capacity of the salesnien being trained, and in the 
order of the difficulty in learning to do these tasks.” 

Our broadening concept of leadijr^hip is well sunmiarized at 
this point by* Mr. Cooke when he sa^s that : “Leadership is the^ 
name for that combinatioir of qualities by the possession of 
which one* is able to get something done in cooperation with 
others chiefly because through the leader’s initiative those 
cooperatnig have been made parties to the objective and 
through his influerfeer they are willing — even anxious — ^to aid 
in its accomplishment.” 

This empht^sis upon the willing qpoperation of all the members 
of the group is followed up by the very practical suggestions 
for the working out of such a leadership : first, the great need 
for care that the invitation*to walk does not come before the 
one to crawl, and second, tjiat the channels for complaint be 
kept open. The goal of such*a leadership will have more than 
proper regard fgr stockhqjdOr, manager, employee, and con- 
sumer. “It is a job — a command from society to make selfish 
interest serve the intoresta of allr— to devise the means and 
point out the way for the prosperity of ajl.’*^ ^ , 

* My own emphasis on leadership through personality or wliat 
a leader really is, contrasted with his reputation or whaji his 
followers think he is, shows hou^ impossible it is to distinguish 
personality from the situational interests and values associated 
witljiit. 

* Qrover C. Orth, Th^ ProJ&sor's Rambligig Reverien, Baltimore (The 
WiUiKma 4t Willdiw Company^, • • 
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Management’s responsibility for impro^^ the workers as 
they work and relating them to the whole process was further 
dwelt upon by Professor Elliott. He shows the need for new 
situations which will give the joy of creativeness etperienoed 
' in the conditions of the old craftsmanship. 

This matter of individuality was shown by Dean Gray to be 
the pivotal point around which all training for leadesship must 
be centered. The fact that “no two leaders have the same 
equipment nor do they operate by the same technique,’’ «eems 
to show that the very essence of leadership is its individuality. 
Taking individuality into account in the leadei*; we are shown 
that the potential leader in the graduate school of business 
administration will be neithes aU asset nor all liability, since he 
is human. Dean Gray, however, gives us some 'present-day 
requirements of leadership when he cites “breadtih of intel- 
lectual outlook, international mindedness, respect for the 
methods and contributions of science, capacity for objective 
thinking ,* disciplined judgment, high sense of etHcal and 
cultural values.” 

Turning finally to the philosophic point of view in our analysis 
of leadership. Professor T. V. .Smith pictures the leader as the 
promoter of human freedom. He cites as the major obstacles 
to this freedom ill-health, poverty, and ignorance. In dis- 
cussing the teacher aspect of the leader, he most constructively 
shows how the real teacher “is a helper, not a critic.” Such a 
method results not only in increased production, but ffiend- 
slpp and fellowship when practised within industry. He 
ohaUeuL^es the business leadership of the future to attack the 
problems of distributioxi as it has those .of production in the 
pastdeqade. ' ^ 

In smhmarising Busnnsss Leadership, Dr. Overstreet con- 
cludes that the greatest function of the business leader is to be 
an “intercreative coordinator.”* The real leader, that is to say, 
will play in^every fundamental life relationship a coordinating 
and interweaving part. This will be true of the leader relation- 
ship between parent and child, husbadH. smd wife, employer 
and employee, pastor and* parishioner, state and citisen. Ikue 
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leaderahip is thus^seen to be a process of interoreativeaess 
arising from the forces inhering jn the leader, the led, and 
the situation. 

The grdwing demand for a democratic type of leadership is 
a striking phenomenon of the past decade. We believe that thei 
present symposium on Bttsikbss Lbadbbshif is a real contribu- 
tion to the kind of l^addhship the business vojrld is gradually 
striving^ tb«attain. The open-minded critic, on rea^g this 
volume, -mil fihd ample opportunity to (Question. He will also, 
we believe, disoover*among an, able and sincere body of con- 
tributors a striking consensus of (pinion regarding fundamental 
leadership problems. 

Are we in an age of conferenoe rather than of commanding 
personalities ? Does the business world, as never before, demai)|d 
comprehensive minds, fee]*the need of integrated thinking and 
action? Do many* of the most ru^nt problems of business 
organization and management seem to surpass the ablest of 
those who deal with them? As our business life grows con- 
stantly more complex and coordinated, is there any evidence 
or guarantee that individual capacity is equal to the extent of 
these modem business problemev? “ Is every great achievement 
of mankind now clearly seen to bo the result of an infinite 
number of cooperating minds, and even the strongest individual 
only the agent of human* forces, past and present, far tran- 
scending his consciousness or calculations?” In the daily* 
attdlnpts to explain the capacity of our business life, is there 
a mark^ tendency to use* our weal^ for the elevation of the 
mass rather than the special benefit of the few ? 

Is there, on the oijber hand, anything in the present industrial 
evolution to hinder the emergence outlie “Qreat Leader ”Jm 
* the future? “For the futine, as in the past, great ifien, in the* 
intrinsic sense, are to be expected and welcomed. Buihit may 
be that 'greatness,’ in the Adventitious sense, accorded to 
mediocre persons owing to their position or the adulation of an 
ignorant multitude will gradually disappear, ifie best to be 
hoped for is, th%t “teal ‘greatness’ may be encouraged and 
developed, and the lists of the ne'xt millennium include both 
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more names and more varied types, and f^wer of those whose 
claims are doubtful on a close scrutiny. Humanity is compact 
of untold and varied cells, each with capacity beyond the 
average of the past. True greatness is that development of any 
unit by which the strength or beauty of the whole is best 
subserved.” ^ 

THE EDITOR 



CHAPTER I 

THE BIOLOGY OF LEADERSHIP ^ 


If the business man looks at all beyond his own day and time 
and the things he is immediately doing, he must be interested 
in thp jibrtaanence of his own work. He must inquire fery eam- 
eigtly if the economip and social structure which he is building 
is going to endure. And if he Hoes ask this question, he must 
find an essential part of the answer in the effects which his 
methods and operations are having, and likely to have in the 
future, upon the organic nature of*the human units with which 
he deals. • * 

The ifiost impoisbant part of the industrial machine is the 
human machine, and the business man must be concerned pro- 
foundly! with what he is doing to that machine. Is.he making 
it better or worse ki its organic make-up, stronger or weaker, 
more effective or less effective? Above all, is the economic 
structure he is rearing, with its associated customs, ideals, 
education, taboos, and the like, setting up those conditions of 
marriage selection, home building, and the production of chil- 
dren, which will ensure leaders in sufficient numbers in the 
future to man the enormously complex society which science,^ 
applied to modem production and distribution, has .largely 
created? Will^the civilization which has been the product of 
business genius taking advantage of Ihe instruments of sciehce, 
breed its own leaders, leaders of natprally socialized passions, 
natural social ambitiom, natural economic ability*, who by 
• their very natures will keep that civilization g^ing ? •* • * • 

This is the prime question which must confront the long 
range business statesmanship*of the age. Perhaps the philoso- 
phers of every civilization have askhd l^s question, and every 
civilization has answered it only from its tomb. * 

* Albert E. WiggaiA, AutRor of The Neiw DeeeUoime of Seimee, The Fruite 
of Me Family Tree, and The Neat Age of item, 
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Four Qoflitknu We Unit Adc. It aeeme'to me that in order 
to get anjr clue to the answer we must fixlt ask how, from a 
biological standpoint, leaders arise at all. We must ask'second, 
if these leaders have in times past been natural products and, 
therefore, adapted to the sort of civilizations which they lead ; 
'third, we must ask why they disappeared ; and fourth, whether 
modem science offers any hope of civil^tion in^which its 
leaders will continue to bred to lead the comipon man. I 
shall later offer some proof that civilization is in. the maip due 
to a few leaders It is upon them almosjiv alone that progress 
must always depend. The conimon man has Uttle to do with 
progress except to hold it back. Therefore, in inquiring as to 
the biological fortune of leaders in the future, we are inquiring 
as to the fortunes of civilization itself. 

* How Do Leaden Arise P I do not believe any one has given 
us quite so logical a theoretical presental^on of the* problem 
of the natural evolution of leaders as has F. A. Woods, our 
chief authority on the heredity of the royal families olEurope. 
He sums up his arguments and presents a large body of statisti- 
cal evidence to support them in his Influence of Monarchs — a 
book which, 1 think, has not been appreciated even by scientific 
men, certainly not by historians, since less than 2*00 copies of 
it have been sold during the fourteen years since its publication. 

Who Makes Progress P Woods’s argument runs in the main 
as follows : What is going on biologically in one section of the 

* population may be very different* from what is happening 

in another section, although the tero may be living side by 
side. * ' • 

Galton believed that Greek civilization was due in the main 
to a very small group of families, numbering only a few thou- 

• Bdnds, possibly only a feyr hundreds.* Whatever may be the* 
differences between the ordinary man and the man of gehius*, 
the differences are very great if judged by results. Millions 
of men may be living in poverty and anarchy, when one man 
of genius lifts them into wealth and soeial order. How vqry 
important it is, therefore, not to taUc of peoples — such, for 
example, as the Romans, the Greeks, or the English — as though 
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all indiTidnals in e^oh nation ynre alike. We often hear of the 
“building instinct of the Egypi^ans.” The Eg 3 rptianB as a 
whole probably never had any building instinct. Their archi- 
tectiiral aehievements were probably due to the building instinct 
of a few rulers. The Greeks may never have been artistic and 
intellectual, although a small percentage certainly were. The 
special faptdty for law and government ascribed to the Romans 
was probably confined to oply a few patrician families. The 
Rom|in*p0bple may never have declined, for the sim^e reason 
that the Roman people may never have risen. But a few 
families havewisen in every coiiptry that has played a distin- 
guished part upon the world’s stage. How these families arose 
and exerted their influence is o|.great importance. It is also 
important io see how wealth efforts an influence upon t{^e 
biological situation. • 

The Biology of Wealth. To account for these facts Woods 
advances this general hypothesis : Man first made his appear- 
ance in I warm coimtry, where he developedlife in small tribes. 
As his numbers gi^w, the more ambitious pressed into the cooler 
regions. The colder climate killed off the less hardy and left 
those endowed with ambition apd energy. Under these condi- 
tions, man became adapted to the htmter stage of civilization. 
Probably such a condition existed for long aeons of time in 
central Asia and Europe. * 

Now, should any of t^ese northern peoples return to the, 
tropical river valleys, they Vould easily conquer the races that 
had never hadjbhe energy and ambition to force their way into 
colder climates. The tropical races would doubtless be enslaved. 
In this way, castes made up pf the ablest members of the 
conquering races would quickly develop.* This brings'a chaqge 
•within the community, tiue largely to the greajb posdl(\>ilities in* 
the^tropics for energetic northern men to accumulate, wealth 
and hand it on. For example,* in the hunter stage in the colder 
climates the accumulation of wealth is not easy. Meat and fish 
sqon spoil. There is* no surplus to be striven for among the 
dhSerent groups, up property to be handed on, no rights in land, 
buildings, cattle, com, and slaves. 
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When, however, these energetic men r^um to the tropics 
and enslave the natives, we^th is rapidly accumulated by the 
abler invaders. The tropical native is too lazy to acquire' wealth . 
He has no desire to do so. This is because none of his ancestors 
.has ever lived for long periods of time where natural selection 
would weed out the lazy and thriftless and leave the mentally 
alert and acquisitive. Otherwise, how are we to explain the 
great civilizations, such as anciept Egypt and Babylon, that 
did arise in hot climates ? In these regions there oAidir^d the 
earliest of the great mental awakenings ofchiunanity, the begin- 
nings of architecture and the .accumulations of thought. 

Now, we have here for the first time the conditions for the 
production of great military ^d governmental leaders. An able 
i^t of men whose ability and energy have been produced by 
colder climates in which the accumulation of wealth was not 
possible, has moved into a region where the accumfilation of 
wealth is a natural phenomenon. A strife at once takes place 
among these ablS: men for the wealth. As a result,|the ones 
with the highest organizing and acquisiti^^ abilities rise to 
power. 

At this point another factor enters. These men of wealth 
desire- to transmit their possessions and power. As soon as 
prpperty is handed on and some fathers of families possess 
more wealth and power than others, and some sons and 
daughters are the prospective hei^s of more property than 
others, there naturally arises an aijfbition on the part of parents 
to unite their children in marriage ]}rith the cjiildren of other 
rich meri. The ambitious will be the very ones most inclined 
to seek ifuch unions. Their c^aftineas and abilities are handed 
op.. No* matter how much mere luck enters into the acquisition of 
toeaUh, tl/bse wHJ, acquire the most propefty who have on the average 
ike (dnjity so to acquire it. Thus, the richer and more intelligent 
families (in so far as wealth is an indication of intelligence) 
will by force of marriage unions be brought together, while 
the poorer S.nd less successful will be*le^ to marry among 
tiiemselves. 

. By this process two situations are brought about. The upper 
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classes are separajued biologically from the lower classes, and 
also the upper classes enter a naw stage of evolution where 
they can preserve new hereditary variations around higher 
levels. This means that while some children would not be 
equal to their parents, yet now and then one would be bom 
with even higher abilities. Thus the tendency to pyramid their 
biological gams, and jbo iftcrease their natural ajiilities is greatly 
enhanced! ‘It literally happens *that “to him that hath shall 
be given.^ Ih this process Woods has'applied a word coined 
by himself — “ oonifipation” — ^tl^e tendency to piiBbuipnQne&pf 
leademhip. • • 

Of course, in time a new danger is introduced. By and by 
there are so few persons in this^tupreme class upon whom the 
whole destiny of the nation depends, that any chance misfortupe 
may upset the pyramid ^d the whole civilization come to a 
sudden downfall. Beyond question, this dramatic phenomenon 
has taken place time and again in history. It is commonly 
referredito by historians as the downfall o/ peoples, but it is 
qotlung of the soik.* The peoples have not fallen, because they 
have not risen. It is the downfall of rulers. When they pass 
the civilizations pass. • 

This, Woods believes, is the true biological account of all the 
early states of civilization and the creation of those upper 
social castes which furnished the social and military types of 
leadership. • • 

“How otherwise,” asks Woods, “could the supremely impor- 
tant few have been engendered ? Thn aristocratic force is n^e 
up of impulses lying in the germ-plasm. No matter what may 
be the form of goveniment ncH how much the laws of man give 
’power, in theory, to the people, as longa^sexual selecnon teqpte 
*to mate like with like* just so long will the daws *of mental* 
heredity work toward the formation of governing classep inher- 
ently superior to the sons of other men. Universal suffrage and 
tmivefsal education, the most carefully equalized scheme of 
social opportunity, cannot prevent this tendency,** this spfittang 
up of mankind into (Sub»varietie8, castes and breeds. Nor does 
all this fail to have & significant relation to the future. It is 
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probable that this separaticHi into castes % increasing rathra 
than diminishing at the preset day in all European countries, 
and especially in the United States, where the c^portunities 
for acquiring wealth are particularly abundant. Historical 
science can scarcely at present predict the future, but it can 
interpret the past. If the work of the world has been initiated 
and directed by a very few great men, ap4 these men are the 
predetermined products, not vf optward but of inwhrd differ- 
ences, the true interpretation of ^tory must Ifing^ upon the 
germ-cell, and the laws of histo^ will be feund to be but a part 
of the laws which govern all organic life.” * 

We see, then, clearly from all this, that there are two immense 
tendencies at work, one whigh separates men into upper and 
Iqwer classes’, and one whidh leads men of lower classes con- 
stantly to try to push up into the Upper classes and secure a 
larger share of their perquisites of wealth «nd power. This is 
the crux of the conffict between aristocracy and democracy. 
They botlrhave tlieir foundations in powerful biologicatagenoies 
seated in the very constitution of mankind? * 

We see, then, that leaders do not arise by magic but by 
natural selection, and that ijjie chief agency in. selection is 
. wealth, which enables men of differing ability to assert their 
influence and power and by constant in-breeding to perpetuate 
those talents Which enable them to* create wealth and acquire 
, power. , 

That this actually happens Wbods amply showed ih his 
famous research. Mental and Mora^ heredity in Royalty. Since 
this resbfuch is also out of print, and perhaps some *have not 
examined it, I venture to point to its majn conclusions. Over 
c^perio(f of from SOO^to, 1,000 years Woo^ examined the lives 
* and achiSvements of all the men and women, numbering 832? 
who spt on thrones in various European nations, and also wose 
of their brbthers and sisters. It furnishes us with v^ excellent 
data for detmmining what may be due to heredity, and what 
to. envmmm^. Throughout this period Woods finds that it u 
scarcely neoessmy to take into account the environment factor 
at all, since in nearly alT cases the gdnius and great, leadmr 
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appeats just whevn we shovild expect him to appear firom a 

knowledge of his pedigree, and th^ imbeciles and nincompoops 
fall into their places easily and naturally in the same way. 

It is not in the least necessary to maintain that these families 
were superior breeds, since the object is merely to find out; 
whether the pedigrM predicts and explains the man. In 90 per 
cent of the cases it (]|pes%o. It is commonly said a man is the 
product of ins environment^the ‘outcome of his times. But it 
is just M leasbnable to suppose a priori’that the times are the 
product of the manr This has^surely been the case with the 
vast majority*of these royal persons. We might say the times 
produce the man, but we can hardly argue that the times are 
reiroacttve and 'produce the pedigree! Yet we find that as 
a rule a man is correlated not only with his times, but to^ 
much higher degree his times are correlated with his pedigree. 
A man’s times are>more like his ancestors than they are like 
him! 

It maQT be objected that a king, by reason of his powerful 
position, would distinguish himself beyond his natural powers. 
But Woods has put this to the test by finding that the brothers 
of kings haTe distinguished theyiselves just as often as has the 
king himself, although the latter had, it is safe to say, many 
times the chances to do so, if he had the ability. • 

We can, therefore, say ^th considerable assurance that these 
leaders, where they were leaders, were due to natural selection, 
and Vhat Woods calls conification. As to whether this process 
of accumulating wealth a^d power prpduces truly great persons 
as leadere, I think we have ample evidence that it did. 6ut 
of the 800 persons yndernsonsideratioii — ^nearly all related by 
blood — ^more than 25 of the men and, 19 of the women raQk 
* among the world’s unqdestioned persons of credit ana rauown.* 
Just a few of them are such men as Gustavus Adplphus, 
Gustavus Vasa, William the ffilent,^his son Maurice, probably 
a greater general than his father, i&e great Tureuno, said by 
Napoleon to have been “the greatest master of military science 
ofallhiBtoiy,”Heur^heFouithofFranoe, William the lliird of 
England, John lAie Great of Portugal, Frederick the Great, 
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unscrupulous but immense military genius, ^is brutality being 
well predicted by his pedigreq. 

Among the women are such naifl^B as Isabella of Castile ; 
Maria Theresa ; Ann, Duchess of Lon^eville, sister of the gueat 
Conde*; Ann Amelia, Duchess of Weimar, patroness of Goethe, 
Herder and Wieland ; besides a dozen others of first rank and 
numerous names^ of lesser rank. This m'akes at least 40 persons 
* of unquestioned personal greatneas^out of 800. To mdasure the 
effect of intermarriage • and heredity in produciitg Idfhcfers, let 
us imagine some street parade^ of 800 men and women and 
finding among them 40 such persons, or even five men, such 
as William the Silent, Henry of Navarre, and the like, and five 
women such as those just namgd) women capable of conducting 
gqyemments knd leading arfhies. It staggers the imagination 
as to the power of heredity in producing the leaders of mankind. 

The next question to ask is whether these* persons, produced 
as they were by natural selection, were the natural products of 
civilization*— that is, adapted to the type of society wh^h they 
in the main founded. I am agaSn forced to*a{)peal to Woods’s 
Influence of Monarchs. He has taken fourteen countries cover- 
ing in each from 500 to 1,000 yqars, and shown that the condi- 
tions of- each reign closely approximated the natural qualities 
of th© ruler. That is, under able rulers business and economic 
and educational conditions improved*; under weak rulers they 
idmost uniformly declined, Summii\g up this entire research, 
out of 364 rulers, we find 106 instances of a superior rfder 
associated with advancing conditioAs^and only, 11 associated 
witfi a decline. And these 11 are mostly explained by extra- 
ordinary situations. In teems of. percentagejs, the three classes, 
napely, strong, mediocre, and weak monarchs, are associated 
with slbroi^, mediocre, or bad conditiods in about’ 70 per cent ‘ 
of the cj^es. Kings and queens do not amount to much nfiw, 
but my purpose is merely to shovf the natural evolution of the 
leader and his adaptations \o the type of society in which he 
appeara. " ^ • 

Certainly this is a most remarkable «pben 9 menon, and one 
pxebty well overlooked both by historians and business men. 
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Many persons seemttiO believe tbat business’ oonditionB are due 
to some piagic of the weather or sunspots or something equally 
remote. Leaders are the c&ef factors in all business. Nothing 
is more important to this, nation then, than to elect able men 
to the presidency and congress and keep business out of the • 
hands of second-clas§ men. We need but to look over the history 
of the railroads of Am^ridk, or any set of industries, to see that 
the inflqenco of leaders has*beeh just as marked amid our 
democracy as A was in the broader histo9:y of modem Europe. 
If Ve needed confirifKhtion of this, Woods’s research disclosed 
that throughodt the history of England where the thesis that 
the monarch was the chief influence in producing national 
conditions did not satisfy, this apparent discropancjy was easily 
accounted fch by a study of the premiers. Great premiers madf 
good conations, and weak ones made poor conditions in a 
majority of the cases. 

Past Civilizations Produced Military Leadm. It is evident, 
then, that past civilizations have begotten in a perfectly natural 
way, mainly military leaders. Nearly all the great generals of 
history have been monarchs and royal generals. They were 
monarchs chiefly because they wete great genertds. I doubt that 
much military genius exists among the common people: The 
World’s War did not produce any encouraging number of great 
leaders, so far as our present impressions go. This might be 
worth thinking about should democratic nations come in time 
against nations, such as Japan, which have preserved the feudal 
system w];iioh selects its meihbers and intermarries them chiefly 
with a view of producing military talents. 

Will a Business Society Produce Business Leaden P We come 
now to the question whether our vast eftonomic society ^wiU 
produce leadeis of an economic and social type# It seems dis- 
couraging that business men have not endowed reseaoBh to 
find this out, because it involves*the w^ole future of the btudness 
structure, and that mqans the structure of our civihzati<m. 

Once more I am forced to cite the researches of Woods in 
evidence. He took* scftne forty families of Colonia>l times and 
estimated their wealth,*and found from the records the number 
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of mtemsAniages betTreen.the persons of we%ltih and the yeoman 
ahd peasantry in Colonial days. He took the Begiste|' of the 
Massachusetts Society of Colonial Dames — a characteristio lead- 
ing class in America in early days— and compared *them* and 
-the number ef their marriages with a lower economic group, 
and then followed the descendants of the§e two groups down 
to inodem tim^s and compared the fiun;ber of intenmarriages 
talcing place now. ^ , 

Onr Sibcial Claasea Becoming More Widely ISlbpamted^ The 
stiffting fact brought out is t];ukt while the upper and loiVer 
classes in early days were separated by only a n&rrow interval, 
as judged by wealth and social position, yet today those same 
classes are separated by a vastly wider interval. Whereas mar- 
ijages between the uppers and lowers were oommoft in Coh nial 
times, they are now so rare as to be exploited acro|B several 
columns of the newspapers. * 

The Millionaiie Appeara. For example, the records show 
that the average yeoman of that day possessed, as shown by 
wills and other documents, from $500 to '$1,500. If a man 
possessed more than $1,500 he was permitted to wear lace on 
his clothes.. There was a lawishat a man worth less than this 
could not wear lace. The well-to-do yeomen, and the officer- 
yeomen and gentry, often possessed from $2,500 to ten or 
fifteen thousand. Robert Kane, one of the richest men, left 
, in 1656 an estate valued, roughly, at $12,500. Captain Thomas 
Brattle died in 1683, leaving an* estate of £7,827, rofighly 
about $40,000. One historian. Storage, states that, this was 
’'probably the largest in New England.” 

Thus we see that theorichest men* were not more than fifty 
tjmes as rich as thcf ayerage. By the year 1760, a hundred 
years later, a lew fortunes are listed at half a million doUars*^ 
each. .This would make the very richest man at that time 
perhaps three hundred times as Irich as the average citizen. 

By the year 1861 the miffionaire had actually begun to appear 
in America." A number of persons at tliat time are given^in 
various records as possessing a milhon fiadb, and one man is 
hated at three mfilions. This was probably six hundred times 
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the -wealth the average. Of oourae, the average wealth had 
no doubt risen somewhat, but the supieme wealth of the few 
had risdh relatively faster. 

I]\ Wood8'’B own remarks on this point, he says : ‘"The differ- 
ences increase as we approach the present day, during which ^ 
time many persons in New England have left estates valued 
at twenty; millions dr mose, that is, several thousand times ^ho 
average. lf,we consider the United States as a whole, the vary 
richest fheli today, those who are worth •$100,000,000 br mor^, 
arg certainly as much as 10,000 times to 100,000 times as ricbas 
the average, lihere can be no question, as far as the distribution 
of wealth is concerned, that there has been in America a process 
of conification. The average wecdth has risen somewhat, but 
the point of Jbhe cone has risen faster than the mass.* If the mass 
be represented in a graph as being 6 inches high, the top of the 
drawing, l^presentipg the very rich, would have to bo carried 
up at least 5,000 feet in the air.” 

It is o| supreme interest to note some of the descendants of 
these original forty damihes. All evidence goes to show that 
they were persons of only moderate abilities But wealth, with 
its separation of men into social classes, and their consequent 
intermarriaf^ and in-breeding creates ability. Woods did not 
select the ancestors of these people because of their ability, Init 
solely because of their wealth and social position. But the 
marriages then were so common between the gentry and the 
oomHuon farmers and yeomaji, that the whole stock could not 
be called notable. But see* what conification and pyramiding 
their biotogical gains — ^in other words,’ in-breeding of ability* — 
has brought about in thq^r descendants. Just a few* of them 
are : Charles Francis Xdams (bom 1809), Charles Francis Adams 
«(bom 1835), Henry Adams, Brooks Adams, ,Dr Keniy 3 . 
Big^ow, Phillips Brooks, Algernon T. Jefferson, John Ran- 
dolph ; Julian L. and Arohibald«C. Coolidge ; the Rev. Nathaniel, 
the Rev. Octavius B., the Rev. Paul dhd Louis A. Frothingham ; 
Agios A. and Bishop William Lawrence , Dr. Chafles B. Minot 
and Wendell Phillips.* . 

While it is a common national sport to belittle t^e financial 
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ability of the sons of rich* men and families whose members are 
bom to wealth and high social position, ye^, as a matter of fact, 
there can be no doubt that there is going on now an Immense 
coniiication of the financial ability of the world. Wealthy /ami- 
lies, as never before in history, are 'meeting each other at the 
pleasure grounds and watering places where they congregate, 
and on steamships and the like, and theif sons and^ daughters 
are intermarrying and building up cones of finanqial genius all 
throiigh the leading countries. There is no doubt fn hiy mind 
that, whatever it is in human intelligence, temperament ^d 
physique which enables men to acquire wealthy these qualities 
are being powerfully conified by this intermarriage process. 
These wealthy families are building up financial genius, just 
as in past ’ages military genius has been built np by inter- 
marriage and conification. These families, 1 think, are going 
to control the world for a long time to co.me. They*will be, of 
course, to some extent recruited from the ranks. They should, 
for their, own good, devise measures, such as pro^t-sharing 
schemes and the like, which will give better opportunity for a 
man from the ranks to rise than he has ever had. These schemes 
may also distribute wealth more widely and generously than 
ever before, and bring about a greater general well-being than 
otherwise would be possible. 

Wo have seen that the great and>able monarchs, by the very 
fact of their high ability, enormously and suddenly increased 
the well-being of whole nations, when their genius took ahargo 
of public affairs. For these reasons, I have no fear that this 
conific ation of financial geniuft.means oppr ession o f thc.masses 
or a dcOTeas e in the opportunity of Jhe common man. / never 
iMve arty fear of gefitiais. It is about the only thing in the world 
that wesio no| need to be afraid of. The thing I’m afraid of k 
always the second-class man. When he gets into powof, the 
-liberties of men are put in jeopardy, and the wealth and well- 
.jbeing and opportunities Tor the free pursuit of happiness of 
' common men always decline. • , 

There are two questions, however, o& eijtraordinary impor- 
tance which remain unanswered. The first question is, if genius 
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be chiefly due to her^ty, and if forces are at'work which cause 
'‘leaders with natural abilities to rise to power, has any society 
yet been devised which gives an opportunity for dU its potential 
leadej;s to be discovered and assume their rightful office ? The 
second is the question brought up by the decline of the birth , 
rate among those who do become leaders. 

Many Loaders Reid^ Vndiscovraed. The first question is 
easily answei^d in the negative if we trust our common observa- 
tion. QrfthSs ptoint, however, Dr. Catherine Cox, of Stihnford, 
has.i'ecently done a large amount of critical work which TVlrs. 
Wiggam has written up in a suinnjary in the American Maga- 
zine. Dr. Cox concludes that there must have been at least an 
equal number of children of equal ability with those who have 
become great.geniuses, who have never been discovered because^ 
of adverse circumstances. She studied the childhood of 300 
of the loading geniuses of the past 400 years, and found that 
in perhaps half the cases some aj)f)arent accident, or chance 
circumstapce, could be said to be, if not the'cause, certainly 
the occasion of thef genius ever rising to power and influence. 
As an instance Newton was discovered by an uncle at the age 
of 15 lying under a ti-ee, while his horses stood idly in the furrow 
by the plow, absorbed in an abstruse treatise on higher mathe- 
matics. By mere chance this uncle was himself a university 
man, and appreciated the significance of this occurrence. He 
arranged at once for the lad’s university education. We tremble 
to think i\hat civilization m^ht be now, had it not been for 
this trivial incident. Victor Gtousin, the french philosopher, was 
a ragamuffin lad, who chanced to run out in the street and resctte 
a boy from being run over by ^ vehiple. The lad’s ’mother 
rewarded him with an education, and at 48 ho was si^eepin^ 
adl the university prizes in Paris. , • * 

Both common-sense and critical investigation thus convince 
us that vast amounts of genius are lost, and herein lies the 
great function of the business, as well as the educational 
oigeffization of the futtire, namely, the discovery Aid motiva- 
tion of all its geniug and leadership. We have also in our age 
a new factor, and that* is that more types of geniu§ can find 
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employment. We see no reason to doubt ^hat as much business 
and inventive genius existed in the Middle Ages as at present, 
but these types had no encouragement or opportunity. We 
may thus say that while Nature makes the genivfs, and while 
civilization is chiefly the product of the supreme geniuses of the 
dominating, organizing type, yet under cover of that civiliza- 
tion vast ampunts of other types Of genius should, and could, 
be discovered to give tone, meaping, and character to the social 
oi’der. ' ' * . 

The last question to which I can address a moment’s attention 
only, although it should .require an entire 'lecture, is what 
Iwcomes biologically of the blood- — or, rather, the priceless germ- 
cells — fjf the loader who is, selected and elevated to his social 
ministry?’ Does he repix)duce his breed — one* of his really 
supreme duties to his fellows? Unfortunately he docs not. 
Excejrt under very favorable conditions, such as "that in the 
royal families, the successful sections of society have always 
tended' to die out. Just now our college graduates are easily 
demonstrated to be vanishing as a hunlan breed. From them 
have sprung nearly three-fourths of our leaders, and in the 
future nearly all our leaders will secure some form of higher 
instruction. 

. In addition, Pearl has recently shown that every occupational 
class, which he divides into nine categories, are all disappearing 
as groups owing to insufficient bjrth rate. Only three classes 
he finds are reproducing themselves, namely, the farmers, fac- 
tory workers, and miners. The'tofher six groups, namely, the 
‘professorial, clerical, trade, domestic service, public rervice, and 
transportation, are not maintaining theipselves. He shows, how- 
ever, that vnthin group there is a small remnant of super- 
fertile ‘men who are more than maintaining their own sectibn 
of that group. In my judgment the whole future of 'society 
and its leadership is contained in the question, who constitutes 
this group? Is it the letter or worse, the less or more able? 
We shall s'ubmit some evidence in answer to this all-important 
question in a moment. • r 

Pearl, thinks that we can safely depend upon the farmers, 
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miners, and factory workers, to suppfy our future leaders. I 
can scarcely share his optimism. Havelock Ellis showed, by 
taking the British Dictionary of Naitonal Biography, that from 
the earliest times, down to 1800, the sons of craftsmen, artisans, 
and unskilled laborers have’fumished nearly 12 per cent of the 
eminent persons of British history. However, these same classes 
during the .next quarter of a century furnished barely more 
than 7 per ceJnt ; and during the next quarter barely more than 
4 per c©n£. Elliit first noted the existence of this decline^in the 
production of leaders>from the working classes, and Woods 
pointed out its (probable cause. This cause, ho maintains, is 
that democratic opportunity and the advent of machinery has 
given the abler members of the working classes a chance to rise. 
It is a true example of social and biological conification. They 
have married into the upper classes and thus intensified the * 
I talents whfeh enabled them to rise. Democracy is thus appar- 
lently at war with itself, and is bleeding its common classes 
‘whiter an^ whiter of their best blood. It wonld seerp that a 
free economic society ns bound thus in time to perish from the 
biological disaster brought about by its own success. 

Recently 1 had a letter from Mr. Alleyne Ireland, in which 
he stated that he had carried this investigation of Ellis and 
Woods down to the present time. He said by taking all the 
more renowned persons in the British Dictionary from 1706 to 
1800, he got a total of 120 persons of whom nearly 23 per cent 
were drawn from the working classes. However, by taking all 
the more eminei\t men bom»since 182{J, he got 112 names, of 
whom roughly only 5 per cent were from the laboring ranks. 
^Ireland comments to^ me ^ follows : ‘‘ It seems to me that 
'democratic opportunity is lifting up out of these lower* orders 
rfll that is most worthy in them and in time this process wilT 
'.strip these classes of their higher types of ability and tempera- 
iment.” All this does not accord»with Pearl’s optimism. * 

& There a Remedy? Certainly no "graver question can con- 
front the whole demdcratic theory of civilization than the 
question : Is there a|etie< 4 y for this situation ? Recently I have 
begun to see some hope that there is and in it, I think,^ economic 
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conditions brought about by business m^n in the future will 
play a large part. 

In bringing forward this line of future hopefulness, I must 
allude to what I regard as the most important, ‘most •over- 
shadowing fact of the modem world. That fact is voluntary 
birth control. No species of plant or animal has ever been able 
to control its own reproduction. K it nad, and oould have, 
selected its ablest members *for ^luvival, some other species of 
animal' than man would likely have possessed' the* earth. But 
man has attained this triumph of intelligence, and so farohas 
used it chiefly for the destruption of the very clSISses upon which 
the continuance of his civilization depends. Can we reverse 
that process ? 

^ 1 see soihc evidence thut it is already beginning to reverse 

itself, as birth control becomes simpler and easier. I might 
stop to say here that soon there will probably be announced a 
ne w method of birth regulation which is purely biological — 
something which so far has not existed, which will rapidly 
spread the beneficence of birth regulatiorf to the more ignorant 
classes — ^thc very ones who need it most if our social order is 
to continue. I have fully d'^scribed this biological serum or 
preparation in my Next Age of Man. It works with clock-like 
pfecision with animals, and the experiments so far indicate it 
will work with equally machine-likb effect upon human beings. 
If so, I am beginning to cherish liopes that it may mean an 
ushering in of a new age of man, .inhere his evolution wilf begin 
a new stage around higher levels. *■ ^ 

* My evidence for this hope and impression is mea^, but I 
think i8*rather crucial. .Again wo refer to f . A. Woods, who has 
done idore on the problem of man’s future evolution perhaps 
thah aify ma#i since Galton, and has recently investigated 
the men of Harvard who since graduation have been admitted 
into Who's Who in America, fipeaking roughly, be finds that 
only about 9 per cent oil those who remain bachelors attain 
this distinction, while those who marry and have no children 
have been elected in the proportion ai per cent. Those 
with one fit two children have been admitted at the rate of 
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16.91 per cent. A| this point there comes another distinct 
advance. Those with three anc^ four children have been 
admitted at a rate above 18 per cent. The rise is fairly regular 
and clear, from the childless married men up to the three and 
four-child men ; and, as I Aave gone over all the figures several , 
times, they indicate clearly that any irregularities would be 
ironed ou t with lajger numbers, since Woods took in only 
about 1,006 graduates. ^ 

Beoenll^ I hhd a letter from Dr. Woods from Londoft saying 
he Jiad just completed a research on the British nobility which 
showed the same result, the abler ^.nd more renowned members 
of the peerage having a much higher birth rate, or rather the 
reverse, those with several childjipn had attained the highest 
distinction. • • * ^ 

Stimulated by Woods’s research, Dr. John Phillips has 
studied the Harvard graduates on the same point, using a 
number of other criteria of worldly success than merely admis- 
sion iato,WAo’« Who. He Avrites me that by whatever standards 
we judge success, *tlfe men with the most children attain the 
most success. The recent studies in Who’s Who, by Leon 
Whitney and Ellsworth Hunting,ton, reach, when summed up, 
practically the same conclusions. I have not gone over all the 
figures closely, but Mr. Whitney has personally assured mp tl^at 
this was their conclusion. *He also assures me their researches 
indicate that birth contr(2l and democratic opportunity are ^ 
eliminating the middle cldps everywhere and dividing the 
population into.two distinct classes, the upper and lower. The 
middle classes are eliminating themselves by birth control bn 
the one hand, and by,the tendency of their abler members to rise 
and build social cones high above the avemge of the po^ulatic^ 
bn the other. Incidentally, Whitney and HuntingtoiFs figures * 
indicate that the fundamentalists in religion are dyi^ out 
— something which could hardly cause a biologist to grieve. 

. A New Age of Man- But certainly this evidence indicates 
that man is entering,* through his own science aj^plied to his 
reproduction, a new eKage of evolution. Alexander Graham Bell 
showed, just before his death, that race suicide, in the sense of 
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a race disappearing from lack of births, is a biological impossi- 
bilily, since the more fecund members who love children are 
constantly the ones who are left. Thus by intermarriage the 
trait of fecundity is constantly intensified and race-suicide is, 
itself, the most potent cause of race expansion. If this works 
" u2)on the race at largo, there is no reason why it should not 
work upon its special groups, and while groups such as our 
college graduates might be dying out as a class, they* are at the 
same tinie, through their economic success, buiiding lip j)ones 
of fecaindity within themselves as well as«eones of wealth and 
social position. The abler classes, as classes, are dying out, 
but not all of them. Within each group there are probably those 
sui^reme men of energy, of social ambitions, of social sympa- 
thies, of economic ability; of civilized tastes, desires and 
^emiiei'aments, who are not dying out. 

In this way civilization is, no doubt, evolving a naturally 
civilized man — a man adapted to reproduction amid all the 
social strifes and' temptations which a brilliant and, exciting 
social life offers. hear a great deafl *of the economic 

burdens of parenthood. It would seem at first thought that 
the economic system was specially rigged to prevent the birth 
of children from its most successful men and women. But it 
mi^ht also be, as these figures indicate, that the higher the 
social pressure against parenthood,^ the higher would be the 
ability, social temiierament, and civilized capacity of those 
"who fight through all odds and ^;(Uild a home, build a com- 
munity, rear a family, and at the came time achieve worldly 
wealth and success. 

Moreover, the figures^ of Woods,, Phillips, Whitney, and 
Huntington all fall in Jine with all we know of biological traits, 

• namely, that ggod traits are linked together in the germ cell. • 
Intelligent people, for example, live longer, have better he^th, 
sounder constitutions, better moral character, and all that 
makes civilization in higher degree than mediocre and stupid, 
people. Thehr figures show also what we Vould expect as biol- 
ogists, namely, that fecundity is linke^l with moral character 
and intellig;ence. Their findings are in exact line with all the 
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developments in biology and psychology of the past half 
century. , 

Consequently, I think we are not at least going beyond what 
Huxley callfed “a scientific use of the imagination” in believing 
that an economic structure can be built of such a nature, with 
the instrument of birth regulation in our hands, which would 
make better and better provision for these abler members to 
rear more and more children, q>nd thus supply our society with 
naturally ci^iliz^d leaders in abundance. 'The jungle produced 
a nmn adapted to the*junglc ; the^ military stages of civilization 
produced, as weliave seen, leaders adapted to a military society. 
There is, then, every reason for supposing that if civilization 
can but go on long enough, it will likewise evolve men naturally 
adapted to a civilized, economic, derhocratic life of Ihe highest < 
refinement and most widespread social beneficence. 

I am abfe to make few practical suggestions, but I believe I 
have shown that the organic tendency of man to produce 
natural economic and civilized leaders for an economic, scientific 
type of society is inherent in his hereditary constitution. I 
believe that research would reveal that there would be numerous 
ways by whiph our education, qur wage system, our social 
ideals could foster and increase that tendency. A few men and 
women of the very highest social types are fighting their way 
through to success, and reproducing their ability and tempera- 
merit in a sufficient numbqj* of children who will repeat the 
performances of their fathers* and mothers. And, just as we 
showed that vast amount^ clf leadership and genius remained 
undiscovered and unmotivated, which modem psychology 
coupled with economic wisdom could discover and motivate, 
just so would these able people, once discovlsred and taken care, 
of, tend to reproduce their qualities of leadership in an ever- 
increasing breed of civilized people. I admit I cannot altogether 
prove dogmatically my position* nor the reasons for my faith, 
but faith, of itself, counts for something in forwarding social 
processes. 

All I can say is that if this hope of a new trend in evolution 
and the production of sobial and economic leaders is not soundly 
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based, then 1, personally, see little roon^ for believing that 
democratic civilization and the beneficent economic oppor- 
tunities brought about by science, can outlast the present 
century. If men are willing to take advantage of the economic 
glories and pleasures of science, and not willing or able to adapt 
their reproduction to the new environing^ conditions, then we 
are merely in the midst of a biologicJal jcty-ride with the Dark 
Ages and a military and feudal prganization of society at the 
end, wfiich we have 'seen does produce the lead^s who are 
naturally adapted to its kind gf social and economic life. • 

• 

QUESTIONS 

1 . How dg leaders arise ? • 

^ * 2. Have leaders in times past been natural products And, therefore, 
adapted to the sort of civilizations which they lead ? 

3. Will an economic society produce leaders of an economic and 
social type ? 

4. How devise •a society which gives equal opportunity for all 
its potential leaders to be discovered and assumq their rightful office ? 
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CHAPTER II 

LEADERSHIP IN A DEMOCRACY^ 

Introduction. In concentrating attention on jbhe subject of 
leadership,* Dr. Metcalf has ^igain shown his ability both to 
interpret iSfirrent trends and to forecast future ones. For in 
this day and age of "Conferences, committees, board meetings, 
employee repr<ftientation, and the like, the technique of leader- 
ship is, or ought to be, the outstanding problem of manage- 
ment. The manager of today encounters a daily challenge to 
exercise leadership whether meeting with his directors, hii^ 
subordinate executives, or members of the rank and file of 
employees, both as individuals and in groups. The day of the 
fiat — “thus let it be” — the day of the edict — “thus saith the 
Lord”— is passing. In really progressive organizations it has 
passed, never to return. The new order is the democratic 
■order. It aims to win the cooperation of free men, not to 
•command th^ obedience of underlings. 

For this reason students, observers, and practitioners of 
management under modern conditions will do well to give 
heed to the qualities and* methods of recognized leaders in 
whatever field they have appeared. Such students may well 
consult the biographer, the p'aychologist, and even the biologist. 
It is with their .aid that % knowledge •and, perhaps some da^, 
a science of leadership may be worked out. 

It is highly appropriate*that a^single discussion in tlie series 
has been devoted to a consideration of '’political leaderships 
For there is probably no field of human activity where*80 many 
variations and combinations of qualities that make for leader- 
ship appear as in politics. This is perhaps, due to the hetero- 
geneous, unstable, and uncritical elements in the “follower- 
ship” of political leaders. Chameleon-like, they must adjust 

^ William E. Moshorr Director, School of Citizenship and Public AfFairs, 
Syracuse University; Co-aufhor, Electrical Vttlitiea. 
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tJiemselYes to the vagaries of a fickle-minded, emotional public, 
to the criticism of a competent minority which is quick to 
sense the ‘'playing of politics,” and to an opposition* that is 
often not over-scrupulous in its methods of attack. As a conse- 
.quence political leadership is highly diversified. It offers a 
fruitful field of study and observation for those interested in 
understanding the character of leaderfthif) m general.* In other 
words, many qualities will be discovered that are required for 
successful leadership in non-political fields. This v?iirappear, 
I believe, as I seek to point out and characterize what I con- 
sider to be essential qualities jn the different political types. 

Two Types of Leadership. ^ It is not my purpose to give an 
exhaustive list of the various types of leadership, but rather 
Ijp limit the Uiscussion to a consideration of the two dominant 
types that appear in a democracy. The first is the leadership 
of control err manij)ulatio7i, and the second the leadership of 
^merit. The former is undemocratic in its nature. It looks upon 
/ voters not as independent citizens with inalienable rights, but 
j'.as pawns upon the huge chessboard of pfililics. It uses jobs, 
j; contracts, favorable legislation, and what not to further its 
ijown ends. The latter, on th|i other hand, seeks, to win and 
y maintain its position by really facing problems, and proposing 
; solutions that will appeal to the insight and sound judgment 
of a self-determining citizenry. * 

. A further distinction between the^leadership of manipulation 
and of merit is to be found in the difference in the ends in ^iew. 
The one aims at the advancement dt personal or party interest, 
wfiile the other rises above party and self in the interest of 
public well-being. 

* ‘ On© of*th© b^t studies of political loadoi^hip known to the speaker 

Professor Charles E. Mernam’s work, entitled Four American Leaders. He 
analyzes from this point of view Lincoln, Roosevelt, Wilson, and Bryan. The 
traits emphasized are physique, intellectual equipment, humor, sensitiveness 
to currents of thought and feeling, inventiveness and resourcefulness, dramatic 
sense and powejr of expression, facility in personal group contacts, political 

sense, courage and mtegnty. • 

The extent of the speaker’s indebtedness will b^^vident as he has adopted 
most of these traits in the following analysis. For\hiB he makes grateful 
acknowledginQnt to Professor Memam. * 
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The manipulator is to be likened to the monarch of the 
nineteenth century. The ultimate, goal was the preservation of 
' the dynasty. The ruler tolerated no influence that would 
endanger iiiB power. He also granted no favor except to build 
it up. Apart from the feature of heredity, therefore, the lord, 
and master of an earlier period is kin-brother of the ])olitical 
manipulator of today. Because of this similarity we may well 
designate the two types under discussion as the autocratic and 
democratic. “ > “ 

•It is not to be assumed that examples can be easily listed 
that will illustrate the two types fully and satisfactorily. Even 
a Roosevelt used patronage with the skill of a ward boss, even 
Platt put the seal of his apprpval on legislation that only 
remotely served the interests of his party. The refiords of most 
leaders, however, will justify classifying them under one or the 
other tyfle. 

It is not our purpose to classify persons, but rather to con- 
sider qiV'lities of leadership. An analysis of duch qualities goes 
to show that leadfirS of both types share in most characteristics, 
but that they make them manifest in different ways and 
particularly for different purposes. For instance, the art of 
public speech is requisite for leadership. The autocratic leader 
uses it to beguile, to confuse, to confound. His natural role 
as a public speaker is that of a demagogue. On the contrary, 
the democratic leader speaks for the purpose of clarifying and 
explaining. He appeals to'Jbhe reason, not the emotions, and 
not the prejudfpes of his ^hearers. • 

In thC following discussion of the qualities that Tuark the 
leader, reference will be made tq the vi&ys these qualities mani- 
fest themselves in the two types conoidered abovfe. After 
* dealing with the qualities that are common to hpth, tR^o filrther* 
qufflities peculiar to the democratic type will bo considered. 

Qualities Common to Both “Types. SociaMlity. This signi- 
fies the capacity to make human contacts. It is the mainspring 
o£ confidence and deVotion on the part of one’S followers, a 
fundamental basitikfar leadership in a democracy — of whatever 
type, from ward boss "to president. , 
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Subtract from Lincoln his JiumiM:i,9yjaipatbj'«« from Bryan 
the gooi^ess of heart and personal disinterestedness, from 
Roosevelt and Smith their characteristic {ittitude *of haU- 
fellow-well-met, from Platt the patient understanding anol 
insight, from Hanna tlie capacity to* make others’ interests hi^ 
own, and you have withdrawn the very foundation of their 
power. All really liked people. Human ties were, ^r are, an 
important and* genuine part of their joy m life. . * 

Woodrow Wilson forms a striking contrast to HhSs, whole 
group, because of bis singular inability^ to make and hold 
friends. His success in spite* of this deficiency is a striking 
political phenomenon, and most difficult to explain. As is well 
known, he had few intimates, and even this small circle was 
continuously changing throughout his career. Wilson compen- 
sated for this first by the power of ideas which at times 
approached or even took on a prophetic character, anti secondly 
by his skilful use of the power of patronage. 

President Coolidge is also known as peculiarly Igicking in 
sociability. This alone would have made him “unavailable” 
as a candidate for the presidency, whereas its presence went far 
toward commending Mr. Harding for this high office. 

Of the present candidates now under consideration for the 
nomination, Mr. Hoover is put by many in the class of 
“ unayaUables ” because of his inability to build up a personal 
following. 

This same quality has to be {Magnified or projected,* as it 
were, in dealing with crowds of people in pyblic gatherings, 
'niis task is, of course, much more difficult than in fabe-to-face 
contacts with individuajs. establjshing personal intimacy-^ 

or in bAnging aboubthe appearance of personal intimacy with 
fargh numbers^bearing, language, familiar references, and aneip 
dotes on the level of the audience will come into play. Again, 
Roosevelt and Smith, as well a» the lamentable Bill Thompson, 
serve as illustrations of 'the power that has been called the 
“projection** of the social sense.” By Identifying themselves 
with tha crowd they made it easy for Ihemi^mbers of the crowd 
to identify themselves with the leaders.* This self-identification 
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on the part of the mass is recognized by the psychologists as 
one of the chief factors in crowd psychology. 

CapMtty for Organizing Oronpa. The simplest and most 
custoyiary -tyj^ of political organization is the more or less 
continuous party organization that builds upon the foundation 
of the precinct committee, and finds its capstone in the state 
committee^ When hdrmoiiiously organized as under Platt, for 
example, it^psembles a small army, thoroughly disciplined and 
coordinated But it is never ^stable, as there is a continuous 
conjpetition and even/5onflict foi the position of boss in all the 
units up and dewn the state. Hero is where leadership comes 
into play. The leader must have a genixis for integrating 
interests — to use Miss Follett’s term. ^ It is reported that Mr. 
Platt was not lacking in this capacity, having almost infinite^ 
patience to hear all sides of any controversy. According to 
Croly, Mart Hanna also had developed great finesse in bringing 
together disparate and even hostile groups in the Republican 
party. ^ 

On another level,* Wilson, before our entrance into the World 
War, performed a notable feat in holding the Germans and 
other nationalistic groups in line, as well as the bellicose 
members of Kis own party. 

The power of welding groups together through the capaci^ 
for reconciliation of divergent interests and personalities is 
essential for leadership. In politics this power is always 
increased by the lever of patjonage, contracts and legislation, 
in the case of the typical autocratic leader to a great extent, 
and in th^ case of the democratic leader to a lesser degree. The 
latter depends rather on Jj^is creative intelligence in Order to 
integrate conflicting interests. • * 

• ^Responsiveness to Current Events, Influences qnd Ideas Xind 
Possibilities. In a growing democracy there is a ceaseless ebb 
and flow of problems and emotions and ideas arising from Ihem. 
Sensitiveness to the shifting sentiments and interests of the 
pul^lic spells success oi^failure to the democratic lescder. 
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In its lesser manifestations this responsiveness may spring 
from an acute sense of “hearing,” that is commonly due to the 
fact that one kcei)s his ear to the ground. Platt wfes spoken 
of as an “efficient listener,” and McKinley, in Depew’s estima- 
tion, “kept his ear so close to the ground that it got full 
of grasshoppers.” Such leaders give the people what they 
want. m ‘ * 

In other cases this responsiveness amounts fd almost 
uncanfty instinct, perhaps even to a genius, •for'%p|)reciating 
worth-while, or even lofty, issues to #which the public, will 
respond. Lincoln, Roosevelt," Wilson, Lloyd George, and Smith 
had, or have, this capacity in a rema?kable degree. 

Just within a day or two^ Lloyd George has given evidence 
of it in the stand taken on British disarmament, insisting as he 
does that Great Britain should determine what its actual needs 
are to protect its trade linos in time of war, and the^i to disarm 
to that point whatever the United States or any other country 
may do, 

A1 Smith's present prestige is due to* a* considerable extent 
to this same ability. His stand on the reorganization of 
the state government, welfare legislation, and water-power 
control, showed a real insight into pop\ilar sentiments and 
trends. 

Merriam points out that in view' of Wilson’s aloofness from 
personal contacts, he had an uncanny prevision in this regard, 
sensing as if by wireless the seijtiments of the public. •! need 
only to refer to his appeals at theoiitbreak of the war. 

• With respect to this quality the autocratic leadfer with an 
eye to his party interest, gives his fgllowers what he thinks they 
want. • He looks t© immediate ends, and is not particular^ 
*colicemed abput subsequent developments, ultimate effects, or 
principles* The democratic one, on the other hand, is guided 
by just the considerations that the manipulating leader over- 
looks, having in mind the progress and well-being of the people 
::in the Ion run. He responds not primarily to obvious.and 
, articulate public sentiment, but hfts ain^ mind the potential 
1* capacity of the public for appreciating*principles and ideals. 
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Flexibility and Ingenuity in Devising Compromises and Poli- 
cies, One chief means of building .up a group and bringing 
about cooperation is the practice of the art of compromise, 
which Jias Been identified by some with the very essence of 
politics. This ranges from the reconciliation of persons, who 
may each be seeking appointment to a single vacant position, 
to a compromise on an, important policy. A typical illustration 
of the latter -is the method qf placing the prohibition issue 
before the p^bpfe of New York State as was done during the 
last •election. It will •be rememltered that a referendum was 
framed which prt)vided that the legislature of New York State 
should petition Congress to depute to the forty -eight states its 
power to determine the percentage of alcoholic content that 
was really intoxicating. The futility of such a i)e*tition was i 
ai^parent to anyone acquainted with the history, character, 
and temper of the Congress. But public, sentiment demanded 
some action on this important issue. Responsive to tliis demand 
the poKtioians framed a compromise measure that met the 
demand, but in no* way endangered partisan interests. We 
find here responsiveness, but of constructiveness not a trdee. 
This is characteristic of autocratic Jeadership. 

Almost countless illustrations of this type of responsiveness 
might be found in jjarty platforms. Only the other day Presi*- 
dent Nicholas Murray Butler, who sometimes speaks out in 
school* to the discomfort of, the instructor and many of his 
fellow pupils, charged political leaders with being “too lazy 
to think.'’ This .laziness, jf •it is laziness — I am inclined to 
believe that it is rather a lack of inventiveness on the one 
hand, and lack of courage on the.other.— is chargeable to the 
political apathy of the time. This is the h5yday of autocratic « 
le&dership. Political manipulation for personal and partisan 
ends is in the saddle. To face real issues honestly may easily 
lead to ticklish situations. The pa^ of political wisdom is, 
therefore, to avoid, evade, or take refuge behind^ glittering 
geheMjiiies.. 

It is just here that1^h& test of democratic leadership is found. 
As Mr. T. V. Smith has* so well said, “nature is not .subdued 
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by phrases'’ and problems are not solved by “palaver but by 
insight.”^ If democracy \h to progress it must be recogni- 
tion of facts and principles and the understanding of them. 
This is the basic recommendation of one worthy 6f leadership 
in a democracy. In this does merit consist. 

Such an approach has been everlastingly true of our out- 
standing leaders. (Jonsider Lincoln in Ips Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, Roosevelt in hii^ driye on the domination of trusts, 
Wilson in the orgarnization of this country' for*’ war, after a 
decision was once made, and ^mith in his ‘insistence on the rights 
of socialists to seats in the New York State Legislature and on 
the reorganization of the state government. 

Rarely before in our history has there been' such a need of 
this type of leadership as now— I refer to the ])rcKsing problems 
that have arisen out of our new status among the powers of the 
world— and rarely has there been such a dearth of constructive- 
ness in high and influential places. “Rack to normalcy,” the 
political keynote of the decade, means putting back the hand^ 
of the clock of time. Normalcy meads ‘‘among other things 
international isolation, but international isolation is no longer 
a fact or a possibility - it is .a fancy. 

The power of constructive solution of problems in the light 
of all the facts is the touchstone of democratic leadership. 
It is- the shining boundary line* between the autocratic and 
democratic types. 

Art of Forceful and Popular Expression — Persuasiveness, 
There is little need to dilate upofl l^his A\hen voters are counted 
1t>y the tens of millions, when without serious strain a candidate 
may see face to face tens ofrthousiwids pf voters, and by means 
of the radio speak directly into the ears of millions, and by 
means* of the press make a direct appeal to the eyes of mftst 
of tjiem. 

Lincoln, Bryan, and^ Wilson were finished orators, each a 
master of style all his own ; Roosevelt and Smith through their 

• • 

^ See T. V. Smith, The Demovratie Way Jfci/aij Chicago (The University 
of Chicago Pmsa), 1926. Tins theme is elaborated in the toal chapter of 
this admirable work. 
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vigor and dash, thdir colorful and *pici'iu%sque phraseology, 
and their apt anecdotes have swept audiences where they 
would. • * ♦ 

With the exception of Bryan, much quotable material can 
be discovered in their accumulated writings as well. Although 
unschooled in a formal sense, Al Smith has written on the rights 
of minorities and the freet^pm of worship in a way that compares 
favorably wijh the stj/lo of the besf . 

The liDe «f distinction is etSsily drawn Jietween the autocrat 
an(| t£e democrat in .the use of the gift of ex]>ression. The 
former aims tq sway his audiehce to his own ends — and if 
successful becomes a demagoguo--the latter has an eye single 
to the truth as he honestly secs it. It is not so easy to determine 
that a gifted^pcaker in moments of self -intoxication, as it were, 
can always keep himself free of demagoguery. This charge has* 
been preferred by their critics against all of those whom 1 
mentioned except Lincoln, and he was jn’obably criticized on 
this same count more than once during his lifo-time. 

The gift of golden.8peech is essential in a democracy. Like 
other virtues it carries with it the seeds of its own vices. 

Willingness to Worh. The mantle of leadership weighs heavily 
on the shoulders of the successfuf leader, whether he be simply 
the manipulator of men or the public official who must deal 
not alone with men, but also with the routine duties of 
administration and the formulation of policies. 

To convince oneself, it is 'only necessary to observe the day’s 
work of even a local boss ylio must pieet all sorts of people 
at all times of tke day aifd night. President Harding literally 
wore himself out by kee];)ing the White House doors always 
ajar. Handshaking is* one of the prices \o j^e paid by the leader 
in a democracy. If we are to accept the newspaper accounts* 
the public functions attended by Mayor Walker absorb his 
whole time and strength. * 

In addition to the time-consuming duty of meeting people 
faqp to face, there is then ^he task of handling the administrative 
details that under oyr iicheme of centralized control have become 
increasingly onerous. ^*£6 executive today is called upon to 
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make himself responsible for the management of all depart- 
ments. This means that no important appointment is made 
and no important policy adopted without his sanction and 
approval. 

Finally, if the executive undertakes to formulate policy — as 
he should — ^this means not alone conferences innumerable, but 
f/the hard labor of thought. Real reflection require^ time and 
|| peace of mind, something almost foreigA’to our epoch and our 
climate. , .< f ' 

There is, I imagine, no need to draw a dine here betwwn^the 
autocratic and democratic leader. The formpr will exhaust 
himself with the first and second set of duties with chief empha- 
sis on the first, and the latter will find some time for the third. 
He who would master his "responsibilities in aU three fields 
' must be capable of untiring industry and self -sacrifice. 

Capacity to Gel Things Done. Some one has well said that 
the leader jjiust be both thinker and doer. The campaign for 
efficiency in government, together with the many important 
functions now performed by government,"^ has led the public 
to demand deeds promptly and adequately performed. The 
local boss knows well that dirty streets and irregular garbage 
collections cost votes. Tn spite of the denuncialions of Tam- 
many in New York City, it is pretty generally admitted that 
essential services are well cared for. Even in the matter of 
crime the New York streets have never been as unsafe as those 
in Chicago. * ‘ « 

The test on this score is not se much as to whether thing^s 
arc done as to whether things are handled at a reasonable oost^ 
Knowing how difficult it is to giv^ or get a strict accounting 
as to lAunicipal functions, the autocraticleader will not hesitate 
*to*thr(7w portions and contracts to loyal partisans, whereas 
the democratic one aims at a full return in the form of services 
or goods for all funds expended. Both must get things done. 

■ Self-Confidence, Courc^e. This trait is obviously requisite for 
I all leadership. Self-confidence breeds confidence. It is a ppme 
j condition for a loyal followership upon '^hich the power and 
\ permanency of leadership depend. In some leaders it develops 
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into wilfulness, and may even at times leap f(^h in^tlt^.f^rm 
> 10 ^ coura^, ^venturesomenesB, andtaudacity. 

Merriam cites Lincoln’s declaration of war against the South 
and the emancipation of slaves as evidences of self-faith which 
approached heroism. He stood or fell by the rightness or 
wrongness, of these decisions. Roosevelt’s break with capital 
and his frdquent denupci^tion of individual bosses is another 
case in poi^t. ^Wilson’s refusal to’ play the game with Smith 
of New* Jers^ after his nomination, called “for real boldness and 
a delgree of ruthlessnesV. Perhaps none of the outstanding leaders 
to whom 1 have^efefred can match Wilson in his belief in his own 
star. Truly, none of them have said, as Wilson is re])orted to 
have said to McCombs, “God ordained that I should be the 
next president of the United States. Neither you nor any other # 
mortal could have prevented that.” 

Again, when he came back from Paris he tried to withhold the 
full text of the Treaty from the Senate, although, as Hollings- 
worth remarks, it was being sold for a pittance on the streets 
of Paris. 

One of the most dramatic exhibitions of courage in recent 
years was the* conflict staged single-handed against Hearst and 
Tammany by A1 Smith at the Syracuse Convention in 1922, 
when Smith refused to run as a senatorial candidate on a ticket 
with Hearst as the gubernatorial candidate. 

Instances might be cited to show that such bosses as Hanna, 
Platt, ^uay, and Tweed and fesser lights at one time or another 
were ready to stake all on4h% single throw of the dice. 

Personaliti/. I am not referring to that sum total of traifo 
which go to make what are*comm«nly spoken of as personality. 
This calls for studies not alone of traits anH their combination* 
and of their origin and development, but also of physiological, 
morphological, visceral, and environmental influences, li) this 
sense everybody has personality. Reference here is rather to 
those individuals who {«act in a striking, colorful, and always 
chat’acteristic way to the situations of life. Everybody knows 
what is meant, for citaifipte, by the term Rooseveltian response. 
A1 Smith, too, almost always comes back in his own way as 
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you well know. When he heard of Theodore Roosevelt, Junior’s 
attack on him at Rochester, he said: “If bunk w.ere elec- 
tricity, Roosevelt would bo a power-house.” Again^ when Mrs. 
Knapp charged him with having recommended appointments 
and he was asked for a stateraemt, he said : “My answer to that 
requires less than 20 words : just let her ^end me the names of 
the people I proposed.” 

It goes without saying that distinctive perso^altty i^ a prime 
asset in a leader, whc^ther he be an autocrat or a democrat. It 
is the basis of what is frequently called magnetism, so necessary 
for one who must appeal for vmpport to large numbers of people. 

Qualities Characteristic of the Democratic Type. We come 
now to qualities peculiar to democratic leaders. The first is 
^ constructive treatment of problems, but this has already been 
treated under an earlier heading which was expandjed for this 
purpose. 

Intellectual ami Moral hitegrity. Lincoln is an outstanding 
example of this trait. His biographers cqmment upon it at 
great length. Jn fact, one of them reports his having said, 
can’t succeed in business or politics because I am too 
J honest.” But when circumrtances conspired t© give him a 
position of authority, no single (piality probably so endeared 
him to the people and so confinned his leadership as just this. 

Therr*© are few even of Roosevelt’s detractors who question 
his essential and downright honesty. Probably nothing injured 
him with his followers so much a« his desertion of the Progres- 
sive Convention in Oliicago when he returned to the Republican 
fold. For me personally, this is the blot on Roosevelt’s 
escutclieon. It seemed impassible ‘to rhyme this action with 
Aho^forth-right Roosevelt of former days. 

The general impression of Wilson is not so favorable on this 
score* His break early in his career with Smith, the New Jersey 
boss, the man who introduced and sponsored him in state 
politics, has never been satisfactorily explained. His desire to 
force through the Peace Treaty and League of Nations without 
candidly laying everything before the Sedate, is another case 
in point. * Observers at Paris recount more than one instance 
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where Wilson seemed* able to make the worse appear the bettor 
reason. It would seem as though he had taken the wisdom : 
“The end’ justifies the means,” too much to heart. 

Smij^h has the reputation for downright integrity, both intel- 
lectual and moral, and mtCny illustrations might be given to 
prove it. I have already referred to the break with Hearst. 
As Pringle, remarks, the political advantage seemed to lie in 
the directicfti of forgiving and forgetting, btft Smith was 
obdurate*against all the maneuvers of Tapnmany until JTearst 
finally withdrew. I might also mention his contributions to 
the 1916 Constitutional Convenfion to which Hughes, Root, 
Wickersham have y)aid unstinted tribute, because he cut 
through to the issues and cut out “hokum.” His stand on the 
Klan issue at the 1924 Democratic Convention, when he said : 
“I would rather lose the nomination on a statement of prin-^ 
ciple than*be successful through resorting to subterfuge,” is 
a further illustration of his integrity. 

It is ngt my purpose to glorify Smith, for 1 know full well 
that the record is still in the writing, but it cannot be denied 
that he enjoys a widespread re])utation for both intellectual 
and moral honesty, nor will it be denied that this quality is 
essential in the list of traits of a democratic leader. 

Indepouienre of Party. Finally, independence of the political 
party. This flow’s inevitably out of the foregoing. Integrity 
will frequently compel the leader who puts principle and public 
welfase first to go his independent way. A recent editorial on 
the possible candidacy of iienator Norris for the presidential 
nomination lamented the* fact that Norris could not be con- 
sidered as “available because he is too honest — being honest, 
he caimot be converted into a reasonable fpllow.” • 

• This may be true or not with respect to Norris. It*is, how* 
ever,* in the nature of things that general welfare and party 
welfare will all too often not lead along the same routO. By 
way of illustration we have seen a Hughes aj^pealing over the 
he^ds of tlie party dnbctly to the i)eople in the case of public 
utility corporations ^nd rjice-track gambling ; a Roosevelt whip- 
ping a recalcitrant Congress into line time after time by the 
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same method ; and a Smitji telling Colonel Green, who is head 
of the Public Works Department and thoroughly hated by 
both parties, “to view partisanship with a glass eye.”' 

Occasional independence of party may, indeed j be said to 
be the touchstone of democratic leadership. 

Conclusion. 1 do not pretend to have exhausted the list, but 
I have tried to touch upon what J consider to be essential 
traits. Nor have I made any effort to apply these* qualities to 
the fiol^ of industry, but you haVe recognized, « I am Sure, that 
there are a number of such applications. In fact, wlio ^will 
finally deny that the governnVent of business increasingly ox^er- 
ates as x^elitical government in a democracy should operate, 
namely, on the basis of deserved leadership. Let him have the 
authority \vho can master the situation and keep the authority 
^as long as he does master it. In this direction alone lies the 
course of true progress. • 


. QUESTIONS 

1. What are the characteristics of the leadership of control and 
manipidation ? 

2. What arc the essential qiialitie.s of a democratic leadership ? 

3. What traits are common to both tyjjes ? • 

4. Are these leadership traits applicable to the field of industry ? 
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CHAPTER 111 


THE NEED FOB AN ENGINEER TYPE OF 
LEADERSHIP^ 

In an earlier chapter. Mr! Wiggam appeared before you as a 
biologist, like to appear before you as a philosopher. 

Mr. Wiggam asked the question, “How can wo produce more 
greftt business leaders ^ Mr. Wiggam took it for granted that 

business leaders are a social asset. *But he made no attempt to 
say precisely what he meant by a business leader. It is at that 
point, I think, that the philosopher needs to enter. Is a business 
leader a grea*t social asset? What do we mean by a business^ 
leader ? A je we sure that what we call a business leader today 
is the type that we are really desiring ? Perhaps a greater type 
is to come, and then we shall look rather silly ,if we have been 
busy repft)ducing ip large numbers a type which is to be dis- 
carded. In order to answer such questions about the value of 
the so-called business leader, it will be necessary for us to 
penetrate a little deeper into the whole question of the nature 
of leadership. 

We shall find, I think, that leadership has played a very 
significant part in human history. All through history the 
leader has been one who ha^ been able to achieve something 
supposedly good for the grou^. What hp has achieved has been 
admired. ^How he has achieved it has been admired. Tl^e 
leader, in other words, whenever we find him, is a person in 
whom the group believes.* He eftnbodifes the group’s wishes, 
ideals, aspirations. It is clear, then, that a group is kiv:)wn,by* 
tfie leg^ders it follows. The leaders embody its prdfoundest life, 
realize its highest aspirations. If we review the different types 
of leaders that have been powerful ii> the world, we shall dis- 
cover the qualities th^t have in one period or another been 
moA admii^. 

m * 0 

* H. A. Overstreet, Professor of Philosophy, College of the City of New 
York; Author, Injluencing HUman Behavior and About Ourselvesf 
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In the fireit place, there was the hunter-warrior type. In 
earlier periods he was lUQre hunter, in later periods more 
warrior. I shall call him simply a warrior leader, since at all 
times his aim Ras been a marshalling of forces agAinst a foe. 

» Many groups throughout the centuries have bowed down before 
the warrior leader, have followed him with utter and passionate 
loyalty, have raised their children in'admiration and imitation 
of him. What, now, were the qualities of a warrior leader? 
He won by force. He won by the strategy of‘decfept*iop. He., 
won, very often, by personal courage."- Above all, he won 
because he had a genius for Qrganized destruction. 

Whenever we find a group which follows a warrior leader as 
its highest type, we find a stage of human economy at which 
ikthe prevailing technique for securing the resources of life is 
that of taking away frorn other life. Such a society has only a 
meagre grasp of constructive techniques. We find silch warrior 
leadei’ship in business when there prevail ruthless competition, 
getting by takiiig away, getting the art of deception, etc. 
Business removes itself fj*om the warrior Stage in proportion as 
it substitutes constructive for such destructive measures. 

Then there was the priest Ipader. He governed^ his group by 
emotional suggestion. He inspired fear, awe, played upon 
their ignorance, made them aw'are of their human weaknesses. 
Revealing these weaknesses to them, ho cast them dowm in 
comi)lete and uncritical submission to a power greater than 
themselves. A society in which.^he priest became dominant 
was one in which submission to thft ijnknow^n and reverence for 
the unattainable were the prevailing attitudes. The “technique 
of the priest was magic — wjhethci> prayer or incantation or 
^sacrifice or what ndt. It was at the farthest remove from a 
clear oRjectiwe research into situations. It was a techniqifc 
wdiich demanded belief, not intelligent understanding. * 

Is there anything of jiriest leadership in business today ? 
Perhaps we may come back to that later. 

Next there was — and is -the politician leader. Wherevex we 
find him, he is a mass persuader. Ha win» by appeali;Dg to the 
emotions •and the prejudices of the crowd. He is a genius at 
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mass strategy. He shapes slogans, raises pMitudes into appar- 
ently mopientous truths. Apparently he has no' other way of 
aocomplishing his end, for the crowd thinks, in general, not 
with its mind but with itq emotional syste m. “The politician 
leader, too, is a kind of warrior leader, though without spears 
or guns ; for a chief aim of his is destruction, destruction of his 
political adversaries. Pe ft, therefore, not chiefly interested in 
truth, h^t ia* victory. So he leads his armies to the battle of 
the booths, for a society which is dominantly politician 
minded, the admired technique is persuasion, not truth seeking ; 
the d ominant uAerest is x)qwer,.not«on8tructive achievement. 

At times, in the history of life, another type of leader has 
apjjeared. Sometimes he has belonged wholly to a local group, 
sometimes mfire widely to the world. Let us call him the seer 
leader. He is the type who wins by the sheer force of his 
insight. Jesus was a seer leader, so was Buddha, so was 
Mahomet. They were all persons who saw, vividly and passion- 
ately, a great truth, and uttered that truth witfi such eloquence 
of conviction that tliey swung their world into line. But their 
power, it will be noted, lay always in a kind of direct or immedi- 
ate seeing of the truth. They were not explorers, investigators, 
quiet unravellers of the human complexities. Their minds 
penetrated directly to certain central truths, and they uttered 
those truths with a kind of sheer immediacy. Such Iraders, 
wherever they appear, no dpubt bring great qualities into life. 
But one quality which they <1© not bring is an intelligent habit 
of scrutinizing tl^ whple s^rfes of causes and effects that make 
up our human situations.. They tend, therefore, always ^o 
induce a kind of submission to the greatness of their ^seeing. 
Thgy iiumb the mipd while they stimulate the spirit. ^ i 
* A New ^pe. These have been the prevailing types of leader 
in the past. But within a century a new type of leader has 
emerged. He is the outgrowth of very humble beginnings. He 
is, in short, the glorifle^ tool-maker. 

Ill the post centuries the tool-maker was a fairly humble 
creature. He had ndnd of the dramatic distinction of the great 
warrior. He had attaching to him none of the mystery of the 
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priest. He was just an ordinary maker of bows and arrows, 
of stone hammers, or of dug-out canoes. Tool-making was a 
humble occupation because it could not get very far. It could 
not add to the group’s resources ^i^ith a suddenne^ thatt was 
day.riing — as could a swift descent upon an enemy. It could 
not promise things beyond the ordinary-^as could the magic- 
working priest. It was humdrum, alVayp the same^ • 

Then, as we know, in the iiineteenth century ^ certain" 
undreamed-of power 'was placed in the hands o:^ the tool-maker. 
Almost overnight — with iron. and steam* ‘at his command-*~he 
became the new magician. He held the pow^r of the genii. 
He could give the group its three wishes, and could bring these 
wishes almost to instant realization. Warrior, priest, politician 
%paled before him. He was the new master. He’was the lord 
of things desired. 

So it transpires that the old leaders pass away and a new 
one takes their place. But he, too, takes the place of leadership 
because he has something to offer that is of primarji* value to 
the group. 

This glorified tool-maker, however, was not bom, like 
Minerva, in full perfection. JHe carried traces in. him of older 
types of leadership. Given his new power over material things, 
he exercised likewise a power over persons. Like the warrior 
of old-, he set about to destroy his enemies, the competitors. 
He continued many of the old warpor techniques of deception. 
He adulterated his goods, told lies about them; he bililt up 
false structures of finance. And lik%many a warrior leader of 
tbe past, he used his army — ^the workers — as just so much 
“cannon fodder.” Nor was .the quality of the priest leader 
Jacking in him. Hd prated of loyalty, regarded himself as a 
kin^ of trustee of God, preached the sacredness of work, lauded 
the Dpbility of poverty, meanwhile storing up for himself the 
riches that moth doth porrupt. He had much of the wily 
hypocrisy of the typical wealth-getting priest. 

Nor were ’traces of the politician leader wanting. J[n times of 
labor distress, he could present his sHl6*tcfthe public in words 
that wer» heart-rending. He could pdrsuade his public that 
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it was better to let hmi keep their children busy in his factories 
than have them idle their young liv^s with the devU. He could 
send his henchmen to parliaments and take a vigorous hand 
in the shaping of laws. 

Meanwhile, this glorified tool-maker — ^let us call him now the 
business leader — has been passing through several stages. In 
the first stftgc — it has' been a fairly long one — he was occupied 
chiefly with the mechanical and financial tools at his command. 
He knev^ that Jiower could come to him. only as he ifras an 
expert in these tools. "He was like a knight who must have the 
best sword, the»most imiienetrable armor. In order to secure 
the best tools, he brought into his service a type of person who 
had been emerging with increasing power. He hired the 
scientist. The scientist taught him that he must understand ^ 
his tools, that he must have the best that the ingenuity of man 
could devi*?. So he became a believer in science so far as tools 
were concerned. He equipped his factories with the best 
machinery, his offices with the most useful* recording and 
transmitting devices.* And he went forth seeking whom he 
might devour. The public, of course, was his field of plunder. 

^ 11 is not to serve^tbem well; 

Ills to deceive and sell, 

might describe many a buccaneering business leader of that 
period. 

But it came to pass, that such disregard of the public proved 
more ar less disastrous. A n^ insight began to prevail. It was 
found that a busjness succeeded in proportion to the customers 
it served land kept. Thus a second stage followed, in which 
thought began to be directed to capturing and holding the 
public through an understanding of that public’s o^^n best 
interest. It might be called a stage of salesmanship engineering, 
as o^r against the earlier stage of purely mechanical and 
financial engineering. As a result, the period of “the public 
be damned” began to be pretty definitely succeeded by the 
period of “Jbhe public fib served.” The mind of thitf*new leader, 
in other words, began* kq pass beyond machinery and money 
to the human beings who were his customers. , 
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But there were still those other human beings, his workers, 
whom he had consistently disregarded. They were the more 
or loss submissive privates in the ranks. Hitherto he* had been 
able to keep these privates in fair submission. But son^ething 
curious was happening. The very ihaterial things which he bad 
been bringing into life, had been raising the level of the intelli- 
gence of the society to which he brought these things. Thus 
his privates in the ranks were increasingly les^Und less th^ 
simplu bumpkins of the early 'decades. As they Ifiaraed to 
live, they learned also to think. They.began to question his 
rather ruthless authority. ^ At times they turned on him in 
their wrath, making his prosperity fairly precarious. 

So, willy-nilly, he was forced into a third stage, in which he 
had to turn his reluctant mind to these creatures who served 
him. We are only, as we know, just at the point of entering 
this third stage . We begin to call it the stage of human engineer- 
ing, meaning by that term that the best thought of business 
leadership must be directed towards such an craplpyment of 
workers’ lives that the greatest profit c«)mos both to business 
and t(> worker. 

Machinery and human lives. The great business leader, 
unquestionably, is he who realizes that ho must understand 
both. He can be ruthless in regard to neither of them, since 
ruthlessnesB spells defeat. Business leadershi]), then, begins to 
enter the stage in w'hich it casts off the rather antiquated arts 
of the warrior, the priest, and ^e politician, and assumes the 
art of the scientist. The great (business leader, in short, is 
increasingly the all-round engineer. I use the word engineer, 
becau^ an engineer “ builds.” To he sure, in so doing, he gains 
for hilnself , but ha gains oniy by methods which are of value 
to* his society. The great business leader will in that sense be 
an engineer. But he will be more than a mechanical eilgineer. 
He will be an engineer in human life. 

This, I think, is the destiny of our glorified tool-maker. If 
this is true, then the problem of everyibusiness m^n, I take it, 
is to get the warrior techniques oi^ of his system, the priest 
techniques, and the politician techniques. Have business 
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leaders actually succeeded in ridding themselves of the traces 
of these older types of leadership i I suppose that what still 
makes us so chary of granting the business leader the full 
measure of our admiration, is that we find him not yet fully 
free of ancient taints. We seem to find him tt)o often the 
swashbuckling adventurer, taking what he can get, regardless 
both of bis public and «his workers. We find him still the 
preacher, pneaching loyalty to his men while he seeks profits 
to hipjs^f.'W^ still find him too often, trying to run Ris busi- 
ness by inspiration father than, by scientific intelligence. Wo 
find him the four inspirer, bawling at his j)eople, holding over 
them the threat of dismissal. Wo find him all too frequently 
the eminent politician who makes much of “going into con- 
ference,” of 'bringing his staff together for endless talk. And, 
we find him still pursuing his devious tactics in legislation. 
Also, we still find him, in places, regardless of the welfare of his 
workers, using those workers for all that the traffic will bear. 

Obviously, a so-called business leader with bny of the traits 
above mentioned ft hardly the type whom we should wish in 
large quantities to reproduce. What we arti visioning is a type 
of leader who as yet has come, into existence only in small 
numbers. He is the type who wins oiu’ admiration and our 
devotion because he is our broadest type of engineer. He, is 
one who can take the materials of our existence — the physical 
and the human — and so shape them that we arc all benefited 
in the finest and most far-rtyiching ways. The great business 
leader, in short, js the upjt)«ilder. He secures for us the things 
which wfe cannot secure ourselves. He leads us into regions 
which we, by ourselves, have b§en pqwerless to entef. He is 
thus a pioneer in advancing the fruitful organization an<| 
tontrol of life. • * * 

Bilt there is yet another thing which such a leader tepds to 
do for us. Hitherto there has been a curious division between 
the so-called higher life of man and the so-called lower. Busi- 
ness was Einpposed to tielong only to the lower. TKe higher life 
was relegated, for th« most part, to the ministrations of the 
priest. One lived his higher life on the Sabbath. What we are 
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beginning to discover nowadays, however, is that man can 
realize most of his potenti^il powers through his occupational 
life. If his occupation stultifies him, brutalizes him, frustrates 
him, so much the worse for the occupation. We 'now know 
that an occupation need not do these things. A man’s job can 
be the discipline through which ho enters a rich life. 

Here, then, is a great function for the business leader of the 
future. He can not only provide us with materiaf things ; he 
can alsb provide us with the opportunities for^the' real^ation 
of our life through our jobs, fn other wetds, he can makeAhe 
processes of business so ser^^e human beings that their life will 
be not only occupied and sustained, but kept happily growing. 

Thus the business leader can dissolve the ancient dualism. 
«Man is no tonger to find his slavcjy in the job and his release 
in the temple. Job and temple can, in a sense, become one. 

This, then, is the type of loader foi*'whom we ate looking. 
We have traces of him already. In the new determination to 
make of business a profession, we see him beginning to appear. 
In the new rigorousness of mind which nlakes of business a 
science, we also see him beginning to appear. But, above all, 
in the new sensitiveness to ]}uman values, in the new will to 
make of business not a destroying but an up-building function, 
wp find him mainly in evidence. Our greatest problem is, how 
shall we bring such leadership more swiftly and effectively into 
being ? ^ 

QUESTIONS 

t ^ 

^1, Wliat do we mean by business ty^je of leader? 

2. Dqps the leader embody the group’s wishes, ideals, aspirations ? 

3. Is^ a new or engineer comceptioA of Jeadership emerging in 
industry and in life ift general ? 

4! WBat fundamental changes in individual organization wH 
come with a more adequate conception of leadership ? • 

5. How -may the engineer tyjie of leader be more effectively 
brought into being ? 



CHAPTER IV 

LEADER AND EXPERT^ 

In discussing leadership I ^all mean by leadership that shown 
by foreman,^he^ of a departaient, chief executive, or that 
found in many other jjlaccs. For instance, in a committee it 
may*lnot be the one holding the highest official i>osition who is 
the leader. Leadership, however, ife such a vast subject that 
I have limited myself to the changes in our ideas of leadership 
which have come about in two ways : through certain changes 
in some of our fundamental conceptions of human relations, 
and also through some of the more recent developments in 
management. Take the doctrine of “the consent of the 
governed.’’ When that had greater sway overvUS than it has 
at present, •the leadef was the man who could persuade others 
to consent. Today, persuasion, as mere persuasion, is taking 
a less dignified place in human relations. Now that we are 
recognizing more fully the value <5f the individual, now that 
management is defining more exactly the function of each, 
many are coming to regard the leader as the man who can 
energize his group, who knows how to encourage initiative, 
how to ^aw from all what esJbh has to give. 

Moreover, we have now to lay somewhat less stress than 
formerly op this Inatter o# the leader influencing his group, 
because we now think of the leader as also being influenced 
by his group. One of dur cliief jiAtices ''sai^ to me once that 
he considered this reciprocal relation the main characteristic 
of leadership. I think it is one of the best examples of what 
I have elsewhere called circular response. The currents go bbth 
ways. The channels should be kept open for this continuous 

flow to go on all the time. When it gets dammed up; effective 

• • 

‘ M. P. Follett, Author, • C^eatwe Experience and The New St<Ue. From 
Peychologicdl Foundatione of Metpagement^ edited by Hemy C. Metcalf : used by 
permission of the publishers, McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
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leadersliip stops. That is, we should think not only of what the 
leader does to the group,* but also of what the group does to 
the leader. Any of you who have watched in joint committees 
of management and labor the influence which his constituents 
exert on the workers’ representative, will understand the 
importance of this. 

Again, our. idea of power is changing* Men havfe long wor- 
shipped powcjr; the poworjof armyi^ the power of divine right 
— of kings or priests —and then in the nineteenth century the 
power of majorities. Our conception of democracy is only today 
beginning to free itself frmn that taint. Andf the reason that 
it is freeing itsi^lf is that our idea of pow(‘i* is changing. Power 
is now beginning to be thought of by some as the combined 
capacities of a group. Wc get power through effective relations. 
This means that sonic people are beginning to conceive of the 
leader, not as the man in thc^ group who is able to assert his 
individual will and get others to follow him, but as the one 
who knows how to relate these different wills so that they will 
have a diiving force. He must know liow to create a group 
powder rather than to express a jicrsonal power. He must make 
the team . 1 n a recent book ©n government this sentence occurs : 
“Me^ who have once tasted power will not, without conflict, 
surrender it.” But one of the most interesting things I find in 
receflt business organization is that few er officials than formerly 
— ^higher or lower- -are ‘Hastin^y {)ow^cr.” Of course, there are 
plenty of men who love power, ^who love to use power ,*but the 
form of organization toward whick business is tending today 
discoiyages this. 

When I speak against the autocraitic view of leadership, 
hpwever, I am often met with the remark, ‘‘But men like to 
be led.” Ahd these people have good psychological backing 
for^such a statement. One psychologist speaks of the “instinct 
of submission,” another of “the jisychic urge to submit to 
authority^” But I do not agree wdtlj these psychologists ; in 
fact, I do not quite know w^hat all this means. •If it itieans 
merely that w^e are all lazy, I certkinly^ agree to that. But I 
do not tfee that our liking to be led constitutes any reason that 
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that deBire ehould be encouraged. You may have a child who 
prefers that you make his decisions for him, but the essence of 
parenthood, as of teaching, is that children should be made to 
take responsibility as fast ^s they are able to do so. We have 
all to learn to take omr share of responsibility or get out of the 
game. The leader should make us feel our responsibility, not take 
it from us.* Thus he gets iften whom it is worth while to lead. 

But the time^is fast disappearing when we need a|k our- 
selves whether we believe in an “autocratic” or “democratic” 
leadership, for we are developing something that is neither, 
something that ft better than eithen Business men are quietly, 
without much talk of theory, working out a system of organiza- 
tion which is not democratic in our old understanding of the 
word, but sofhething bettor than that. It is a sy^m based 
neither on equality nor on arbitrary authority, but on functional 
unity. I am speaking, of course, only of the more progressively 
organized plants. In these it is impossible in many instances 
to tell whether Smith or Brown is boss, because in some things 
Smith is boss over Brown and in some things Brown is boss 
over Smith. But we have not as yet any wholly agreed-on 
technique for, this relation. Tliat is why I think business 
management far the most interesting human activity at present, 
because we are pioneers, because we are working out something 
new in human relationships, something that I believe goes to 
the very bottom of the whqlc question and is going to bo of 
great vJdue to the world. • 

Let me give an example ftf what I mean by one man or 
departmeiit not being “over” another. I have taken jb from 
a rather amusing occurrence during the war, but all of yoji who 
are operating under some form of functional*manageinenJ coqld 
giVe me many instances of this same kind. In the beginning 
of the war, the quartermaster at Washington had fourteen 
geographical divisions under him, with a quartermaster over 
each. Then there was ^et up a commodity departpient with 
eleven divisions — ^food, fodder, leather, and so forth. Much 
confusion followed. The men at the head of the geographical 
divisions could not realize that the commodity department 
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could do what it had to do — ^in regard to setting policies and 
Standards for price, quality, and the like — without interfering 
with them . And it was equally difficult, on the other hand, for the 
commodity department to realize that the quartermasters at the 
head of the geographical divisions could do their job without 
encroaching on the prerogatives of the commodity department. 

The plan worked as badly as possible. At last ‘the eleven 
heads of the commodity divisions and the four^n heads of the 
geographical areas were brought together for discussion. At 
the end of four days nothing had been* accomplished, and all 
seemed in despair that anything could be accomplished. At 
the next meeting, the chairman, the quartermaster at Washing- 
ton, said something like this: “1 have an agreeable surprise 
for you. You are probably thinking that we Shall have to 
stay here four days more, but I am going to dismiss you in 
ten minutes. I herewith divest the fourteen and the eleven 
heads of every bit of authority and power over their territory 
and commodity except what they can peacefully enforce. When 
you bring me a dispute to settle, I shan^t do what you will 
expect me to do, I shan’t decide who is right and who is wrong. 
1 shall decide who is pig-headed and I shall fire hijn-” 

I am told that this worked like a charm. This was forcible 
integration, and it was evidently accomplished by a man with 
some’ power of leadership, but the reason I am telling this 
story is that it illustrates one of my main theses in regard to 
business management, namely, that when differences afe inte- 
grated instead of each side to a dSs^ute claiming right of way, 
that is^when we have control of the situation. Perfect control 
is nevyr got except through unity. "Thia was what the quarter- 
( mqster^meant by saying he should fire the one that was pig- 
headed, nanibly, that they must learn how to integrate their 
differences, not nm to him to find out who was “nght.” 
Seldom is any side right in that absolute sense. The reason 
this confe^nce was in the end successful was that all were 
made to understand that neither commodity department^nor 
geographical divisions had the chief ddre’ction ; in some instances 
one was boss, in some instances the other. 
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I am speaking, you will romember, of recent changes in our 
ways of thinking which affect our, conception of leadership. 
An other change in our ideas is that connected with chocks 
and balances. Checks and balances was a fundamental part 
of our thinking a Ivmi3re3 years ago. Whenever we gave power 
to any official, we immediately provided some check upon it. 
Some of yeu told me two weeks ago that the theory of checks 
and balances still prevails in jndustry. While that is true, I 
do not.tliinS it is as universal as formerly. I was talkiflg with 
a man connected with* a bank, n^ho was teUing me something 
of the machineiy of his organization, and when he got to the 
subject of loans he mentioned the different officials who had 
to pass on the larger loans and he said, “This is in order to 
get their combined judgment.” I felt sure that a few years ago 
he would have said that several men passed on large loans in 
order to be* a check on one another. Today, however, it seems 
to me that the tendency is not to check leadership but to 
encourage a multiple leadership. And please ‘remember that 
in all this I am talking merely of tendencies, of certain trends, 
of occasional signs, which seem to me significant. It is a difficult 
moment to giye a talk on leadership because we are in a transi- 
tion stage in our thinking on that subject. I say I am talking 
merely of tendencies, but I could give you a number of instaneq^ 
where I think this is going on, plants where they are deliberately 
trying to develop leaders for Jhe sake of combining their powers, 
not thSt they shall be a check'pn each other. 

But at a meeting of the^American Management Association, 
one of the speakers spdke of the three departments in the 
insurance business — seUingf olaim%, and ynderwriting — alid said 
that they were checks upon one another. As we see this same 
idea expressed again and again in many places, 1 dm hot 
asserting that we have got rid of it. I say merely that { see 
signs of a change, and 1 think that change will be still another 
step toward that unit^ which many of us think the chief 
essential ta business success. 

Very closely confledted with this matter of checks and 
balances is the change in our attitude toward the veto. Few 
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executives use it as it was once used. An editorial in the Taylor 
Bulletin says : “The general manager’s first reaction to red-ink 
balances was to cut expenses right and left — sometimes ruth- 
lessly and unwisely. . . . Now he spends hours with depart- 
ment heads sharing with each the responsibility for policies 
and jdans, and bringing them together in new cooperative 
effort.” V 

Another idea that is changing is that the leader must be 
one who can make quick decisions. The leader today ip often 
one who thinks out his decisions very” slowly. Moreovex, as 
Mr. Dennison says : “In tliQ steady running of sin organization, 
the frequent need of great sx)eed of decision is a symptom of 
lack of sufficient advance thinking.” 

, Again, the idea of leadership itself is changing. The leaders 
of the trade union movement were formerly men of aggressive 
personality, those who could put up the best fight with em- 
ployers, those who could build up the best defense organization. 
That is not so true today as it was even a few yeaoB ago. 1 
noticed that very much in England last summer. Aggressive 
as some of their leaders to be sure are, many, particularly some 
of the shop stewards, are gaining their power in their own ranks 
through their constructive ability, through their ability to solve 
problems rather than merely to fight. 

We find the different conceptions of leadership reflected often 
in definitions of management. In an article in a business maga- 
zine I saw it stated that manag(iment is the way you manage 
an miruly horse. Another write? says that, the leader is he 
who can drive a team. Others say that managing ft manipu- 
lating !nen. This is not the, way 1 an^ defining management 
^ or leadership to you. Some years ago, about ten I think, I 
weht tb the president of an industrial concern and asked hitn 
if I cordd make some visits to hJs plant, telling him thkt my 
object was to make some studies in group action. You can 
imagine that I had not expressed myself very well when he 
replied: “You go ahead, you ean have all the facilities "you 
want in my place. You teach me how tw manipulate groups 
and I’m jn your debt.” But that wae not to be the object of 
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my study — ^to leam how to “manipulate” groups. And I do 
not think that this conception can last long now that everyone 
is studyirtg what they call applied psychology, for if employers 
can leMn how to manipulate employees, employees can leam 
how to manipulate employ*^, and where are we then ? 

A change in organization which is affecting om conception 
of leaders^p very fundaioentally is the different attitude we 
now take tflward the ’expert. The expert’s information not 
only forms a latge i)art of th^ executive's decision ; i^ is be- 
comjng* an integral part of the decision-making machinery. 
This comes froni two causes chiefly. We have experts on more 
matters, and the expert is taking a different place in the 
organization. I say we have experts on more questions. For 
instance, we used to have experts for the mechanical side of 
industry ; now we have experts for the personnel side also. If 
the chemist or the engineer told an executive a certain purely 
technical fact, the executive would never have replied, “My 
opinion a];jout that is different.” All were aware that it was a 
question not of opinion but of technical fact. In regard to 
personnel questions, however, it was thought to be perfectly 
legitimate for everyone to have his own opinion, even on purely 
technical matlers of measurable fact. That is changing today 
as we are gaining a larger knowledge of the sciences dealinjg 
with human beings, as we are becoming more willing to smeept 
such knowledge and are applying it more widely. 

Them the fact that large Wsinesses have their own experts 
inside the plant ^akes a different relation between expert and 
executive.* It is giving us,'^for one thing, a different conception 
of advice. There is a change going on in this direction which 
will probably eventually give us a new* vocabulary. We used 
te think that the various heads gave orders, thaf^thc different 
experts gave advice, but a new relation has entered in of recent 
years ; there is something emerging which is neither orders nor 
advice. For instance, a staff man may be responsible for seeing 
that machmes are takdn care of, but the line man* takes care 
of them. Now supp«se»tl\p staff man tells the line man that a 
certain machine needs attention. Is that an order 1 Nq, because 
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the line man does not take orders from this man. Is it advice ? 
No, because one of the characteristics of advice is that it can 
be rejected, and this cannot be rejected without taking it higher 
up. To be sure, we use the word requisition, but that has not 
yet been defined with sufiicient clearness. 

Again, 1 have often heard the question asked whether the 
employment manager should give advice to the linq executives 
in regard to hiring, transfers, dismissals, or whether he should 
have final authority. What is' being actually worked out is 
something different from either. Most of us do not belieije in 
the employment manager’s having final authority. Yet I can- 
not say, as so many do, that he is merely to give advice, for 
his opinions are being given more weight than mere advice in 
the ordinary acceptance of that word. . 

The ordinary use of the word “advice” involves a take-it- 
or-leave-it attitude. Tf I should ask one of you after our con- 
ference tonight to give me your advice about something in my 
life, we should.both of us have a take-it-or-leave-ij; attitude 
about what you might say. That is, I should not feel any 
obligation to take your advice and you would not expect me 
to. It would be advice from outside, advice unrelated to the 
currents of my life. But those who give advice in business 
today are usually such an integral part of the organization that 
one cannot have the take-it-or-leave-it attitude toward their 
suggestions. It seems to me that our present methods of 
management have given us new interrelations of duties and 
responsibilities which have not yelj found a place in our vocabu- 
lary or in our philosophy of managehient. Wliat we *re trying 
to do ia to find a method by which advice does not coerce and 
yet enters integrally into the* situation. 

* 1 read recently in a book on management: “The research 

department makes suggestions to the manufacturing depart- 
ment. The head of the manufacturing department has the 
right to veto these suggestions.” Well, technically, he has and 
practicallyhe frequently does, and yet*the word “veto” ^oes 
not accurately express the relation Yhinhds being worked out 
between executive and expert. 
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Moxeoyer, the sep^ation between advice and decision cannot 
be a rigid one, since pure information is seldom given by expert 
to executive. Most experts both interpret facts and relate facts, 
and decisiohs are largely determined by the interpretation of 
facts and the way in which they are related. While information 
comes to the expert as fact, it usually leaves him as opinion. 
The head ef a business sakl to me : “1 don’t know that we can 
get any pure informalion exc^ept from reports like Babson’s, 
and when ^ou *get opinions, that makes, the man whb gives 
them to a certain ext&ht a part of management.” 

At the same time, it is true that most of us in this country 
want to keep distinct the executive function and the function 
of the specialist. I know a town in Massachusetts where they 
put an engineer on the water board, and one of the members 
of the board said to me : ” Everything goes wrong ; he can think 
of nothing but engineering problems.” 

On the other hand, in Germany, in the German municipal 
system, the experts, the specialists in the varibus branches of 
administration, haVe the authority. They can go ahead and 
do things. The elected council may criticize, may demand 
explanation, may in the last reso];;t reject, but it is essentially 
the business of the specialists to say what ought to be done 
and how it should be done. 

As the relation between specialist and executive is one which 
wo are at present trying to ^ork out, we cannot yet dogmatize 
on the%ubjeot, but I think wo* may say that while t he executive 
should give eveisy possibjje walue to Ihe information of the 
specialist,* no executive should abdicate thinking on any subject 
because of the expert. The expert’s information or opinion should 
ndt be allowed automatically to become A decision. On the , 
other hand, full recognition should be given to 4ho part the 
expert plays in decision-making. One of the speakers a^ the 
American Management Association last week said : “The execu- 
tive may get all the help and advice he wishes, but the responsi- 
bility for a decision rests with him.” While this is theoretically 
true, yet in those cake^ where the executive gives way to the 
specialist (you must have seen this often in committees, as I 
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have), both executive and specialist feel that the specialist has 
a large share in the responsibility. (1 am not, of course, speaking 
of legal accountability.) 1 think our problem should be stated 
in different terms : it is to find a way by which the specialist's 
kind of knowledge* and the executive’s kind of knowledge 
can be joined. 1 have seen it stated that the specialist has 
the knowledge and tlie executive tjie wisdom, but I cannot 
agrees to that. They have different kiAds of knowledge and 
experi(^ioe. , •' • 

I have often spoken to you of the advantage of integraijion, 
in settling disputes, over anj^ other method. Some of my hearers 
have tbouglit that too Utopian a method to be worth trying. 
J should like to point out h^re that when there is a difference 
of opinion with an expert avc take that method without realizing 
that we ai‘(^ doing so. Let me try to make this clear by a very 
simpk^ illustration. An (‘lecitrician comes to wire mj^ house for 
electric lighting. 1 say that I want it done in a certain way. 
He sajs tliat there are mechanical difficulties abouj doing it 
in that way. 1 suggest another way. He* says that the laws 
of the state in regard to fire safeguards do not permit that way. 
Then he tells mo how he thinks it should bo done. Do 1 accept 
his suggestions ? No, because I have a very decided objection 
on account of aesthetic reasfms or reasons of convenience. We 
contiuue our discussion until wo find a w^ay which meets the 
mechanical difficulties and the law^s of the state and at the 
* same time satisfies me. • * • 

Now I believe tlie reason that, we integrate so often with 
the expert without knowing that w^ are doing such "a difficult 
thing dh I am told integration is, is that we do not usually 
^ think of our relatitn with the expert as that of a fight. We 
expect *to he, able to unite a difference of opinion with the 
exjKjrt. We have gone to him for that purpose. We recegnize 
that ho has one kind of knowledge and we another. This kind 
of integration we see often in committees in a plant or business. 
The president or vice-president is ap< neither to^give hji to 
some plan presented by a specialist npr to veto it. They usually 
integrate .their different kinds of knowledge, and this is because 
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president and specialist seldom meet to fight. They meet in 
order to integrate and therefore they do it. 

In considering the relation of executive and expert, it has 
occurred to ‘me that perhaps we ought to make a distinction 
between leadership and decision-making. It seems to me that 
the leader has not always the largest share in decision-making, 
and yet h« may not ‘thereby bo any the less the leader. It 
seems as if 'decisions m the better organized and more pro- 
gressive indflstnes tend to be determined largely by the ’people 
with the special knoMedge required for the sjx^cial problem. 
If the psychologist, the employnvent manager, the general 
manager, and the president meet to decide on some plan the 
psychologist may have for tests nr training, the decision is 
likely to be made largely in accordance with the psychologist’s 
suggestions because he has the sjiccial knowledge on which the 
plan they afe considering is based . Or in a committee of depart- 
ment heads and president, a plan of the merchandising manager 
may be accepted. This plan may be modified' or changed by 
suggestions from thfi others, yet the decision made may be duo 
chiefly to the merchandising manager. And yet I do not know 
that that necessarily makes iiim the leader of that group. The 
leader in both these instances may have been the chairman 
who br o ug ht-them to a mutual understanding, who showed 
them how to make the. necessary reciprocal adjustments, who 
bjcought out unexpected strength and knowledge from the 
different members of the comlnittoe. Or it may have been the 
president who, while he hadmot the special knowledge of the 
psychologist or the merchandising manager, had more knowh 
edge of the plant in ije entirety, its pplicies and plans, and 
could fit all the special knowle^e into a*iarger view of the 
u4iole. Or it may have been some other memben of the com- 
mitted who had preeminently this particular ability. I tjiink 
we shall soon think of the leader as one who can organize the 
experience of the group, make it all available and most effec- 
tively available, and thus get the full power of the group. It 
is by organizing expdridnee that we transform experience into 
power. And that is whatexperience is for, to be made into power. 
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You will have gathered by this time that my key word of 
organization is relatedness. Unrelated experience means partly 
wasted experience. For instance, society needs the experience 
of the consumers in solving some of our industriaJ problems, 
but we must find some way of joining it to the experience of 
producers. At present, producers and consumers are in separate 
associations. The organization of experience is the problem of 
industrial, of political, of our everyday life. A woman once 
said to* me, a woman. very well known in this city, * The trouble 
with me is that I don’t organize my experience.” Whai she 
meant obviously was thatt having a very full life, connected 
with very important undertakings, she had a great deal of 
experience, but she did not. relate these differtmt experiences 
in a way to get the most out of them, she did not discriminate 
between their dilfenmt values, subordinate some to others, see 
what they meant all together. This is the same with a group. 
Just exactly as my own life is more successful as I loam how 
to organize my 'experience, so will the group be more«successful 
as it learns how to do this. And the organisation of experience 
is the task of the leader in any business or industry. 

This view of leadership V* not lessening the power of the 
leader ; it is vastly incx'caBing it. Or perhaps I should say that 
^ different kind of leader is developing. This is very markedly 
shown in the trade unions which are now emplo 3 dng statisticians, 
accountants, export fact-finders of all kinds. The leader in these 
trade unions is now tending to b6 one who can use these facts, 
who con put them all together and^see what, they amount to. 
We see this everywhere. The higher railroad officials may not 
understand railroad a^counliing, desigi\ of rolling stock, and 
assignment of rate# as well as their expert assistants, but they 
know liow to>use this knowledge, how to relate it, how to make 
a to^al situation, an integrative unity. • 

In considering those changes in our thinking which are 
influencing our idea of leadership, we find there has been one 
very marked change recently. Only a short time .ago people 
were telling us that leadership was .an* “intangible capacity,” 
also that if you were not bom with this capacity, you could 
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never acquire it. We are coming to think now that executive 
leadershi|) can in part be learned. * This is the point about 
leadership I like most to emphasize, for unless this is true, 
there is not much hope for men in subordinate positions being 
able to rise, and also, if it wore not possible for men to learn 
to be leaders, our large, complex businesses would nut have 
much chaifce of succe^, for they require able leadership in 
many places, not merely in the president’s chair. 

An artiole'in the Boston Herald gave the results of Several 
interviews with business women. aimed at finding out what 
these women corfeidcred the essentirJs of business success. One 
of the questions asked in the interviews was whether they 
thought hard work necessary to ‘success, and the way the 
question was |>ut seemed to imply that perhaps a compelling 
personality was all that was necessary. Such a question must 
have come dut of the old notion of leadership. I most certainly 
believe that many personal qualities enter into leadership — 
tenacity, steadfastness of purpose, power of forceful expression, 
depth of convictioUj^ tactfulness, steadiness in stormy periods, 
and so on and so on — and yet we mtist bo careful of that old 
superstition about leadership whioh said, “Leaders are bom, 
not made.” 

When I say that I believe that leadership can be studied, 
I mean that it is part of the study of organization and manage- 
ment. The leader must learq his place in the organization, his 
relatioif to all the other parts*. An organization engineer told 
me that he was hired for ja three months’ job in a business, 
and when*he left, the head said to him: “Well, you’ve done 
this much for me, at any rate. I used to rp.ise hell with everyone 
and now I know who to raise hell with.” * 

*In the light, then, of what wo have thus far considered', wh'at 
are the main functions of the chief executive? If functi9nal 
unity is the chief task of management, if the organization chart 
provides primarily for this, still it is to the chief executive 
more than to any other one person that we look to ’make the 
organization chart a ^ofiig* affair. While he may have a plan- 
iDUg department, an oigdnizing secretary, an economio adviser. 
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a psychologist, experts of many kinds, and his department 
heads, too, are of course rpecialists, and while more and more 
wo are expecting coordination to take place below the presi- 
dent’s office, while we do not think of the president as holding 
together an aggregates of uncourdinatfid authorities, still there 
is much he can do. Many a department head has aj;endency 
to play a lone hn-nd if not prevented. Again, he can (SteiTsee 
that d(^i)art mental or divisional, policies do not got crystallized 
too quickly before it is discovered whether they are iu accord 
with one another or with general policy** This is difficult if the 
plant is large, but the form of organization should be such as 
to ke(q) this in view. Moreover, there are many matters which 
come to the president because of dissensions among executives. 
He should know how to integrate such differeftces. Also he 
should know how to give actual existence and official status 
to incipient integration. But while one of the jobs*of the chief 
executive is to resolve differences that it has not been possible 
to integrate anywluire down the line, yet ho should never be 
thought of a.s an umpire or aibitrator. If purchasing agent 
and production manager bring him different conclusions, his 
task is not to decide 6c/M;rf^«*them, but to try to pnitc the three 
different kinds of experience uivolved — that of purchasing 
agent and production manager and Ms oivn. 

One of your New^ York writers on management would not 
agree with me on this point. He fays explicitly that the chief 
executive should act as arbitrator, that if he did not, thfe heads 
of departments would settle theif disputes by bargaining with 
each other. I agree with this writer that the chief executive 
should’^try to preventi this,ebut I do jnot think the method 
should be that of Arbitration in its stricter sense of adjudica- 
tion. He should try to find a solution which will include all, 6r 
as rpany as possible, of the different values involved in the 
varying opinions. Moreover, we should never forget that the 
chief executive does not judge from outside. He has to weld 
together tlie functions of critic, judge, and active participator. 
In other w^ords, if we say that he«pahs& on a situation, we 
must remember that he is in that situation. We should be 
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careful not to use language which puts him outside that process 
of management of which he is an integral part. 

The chief executive’s main job may bo coordination, but 
you cannot* integrate the parts of your business successfully 
imless y^ou have your purpose clearly defined. The chief execu- 
tive should be able to define the purjKtso of the plant at any 
one minute, or rather, the whole complex of purposes. He 
should see the relation of the immediate purpost? to the larger 
purpose. Bfe should see the relation of «vory suggesfion, of 
every separate plan,*fb the g<maral purpose of the company. 
He should, as lie considers each, problem brought to him, 
scrutinize the proposed solution in order to see if it will pro- 
mote the major purposes of the company. Moreover, he should 
always be able to summarize the purposes of the company 
and say how far the company is reaching them and how far 
not. The president’s report should summarize presemt achieve- 
ments and should alw’ays include what is still unachieved, what 
all are to* work for in the coming year. It sliouhl encourage 
to further endeavor and it should never be vague as to what 
that endeavor is to be directed toward. It should not only 
inspire to do„but to do certain Uiings. Above all, he should 
make his coworkers see that it is not his purpose which is to 
be achieved, but a common purpose, born of the desires and 
the activities of the group. The best leader does not ask people 
to serve him, but the comipon end. The best leader has not 
followdts, but men and women working with him. When wo 
find that the leader does Jes* than order and the expert more 
than advise, subordinates, both executives and work^s, wHl 
respond differently to Jeadership* We jvant to arouse not the 
attitudes of obedience, but the attitudes flf cooperatum, and* 
#e cannot do that effectively unless wo are w»rking for a 
common purpose understood and defined as such. . 

I am speaking at this point of the chief executive, but 
everything I am saying applies to all leaders. Andj of course, 
subexecutires should be chosen with that idea primarily in 
mind, namely, whefhd* they have the power of leadership, 
and one of the tests of that should be whether theyhave the 
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power of making purposes articulate. I am convinced, and I 
cannot tell you how strongly 1 feel this, that one could get 
much larger output from the rank and file throughout a factory 
if they had some idea of what they were working for, of what 
it was all about. If you think that the foreman is not the man 
that you could expect to be able to do this, and I myself should 
not expect it of him, then there should be someone in the 
department who could connect, the work of the girls or the 
men wi[th the major purposes of the plant or the industry. 
They need not feel, as most. of them d6 now, that they are 
mere bits in a huge machine. Their individtial worth, their 
own wills and aims, could, 1 am sure, be made to find a place 
in the purposes of the industry in which they are working. 
When employers see the relation between this and output, then 
something will be done about it. 

I have not spoken of the leader’s part in the formation of 
purpose and in the improvement of purpose, for the same 
reason that I have not allowed the word “policy’’- to come 
into this paper. The con-sideration of those' subjects, involAring 
the relation of the chief executive to the directors, would take 
us too far afield for one evening’s talk. 

If we find that the task of the chief executive is to articulate 
the purpose which guides the integrated unity which his busi- 
ness aims to be, if it is his task to understand everyone’s place 
in that purpose and that unity, there is another task which no 
leader ever forgets without disas'trous consequences, nh-mely, 
that each unit has to be fitted into a jvhole which is constantly 
changing, that is, into an evolving whole. In business we are 
always, passing from on,e significant moment to another signifi- 
, cant moment, and the leader’s task is preeminently to under- 
stand t*he moment of jxissing. This is why the leader’s task 
so difficult, why it requires great qualities — ^the most delicate 
and sensitive perceptions, imagination and insight, and at the 
same time courage and faith. A business man, the president 
of a large industry, once told me that 1 would not make a ^ood 
business woman because I had not enotigh faith. He did not, 
of course; mean religious faith, he nieant faith in my own 
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purposes, that I wanted to safeguard myself too much, that 
1 would trust only the present w^ich 1 could see, not the 
future which I could not see. This was in regard to some 
committee work we were doing together. I thought then he 
was wrong, not about me* necessarily, but about the course 
lie wanted to take in the matter under discussion, but T have 
come to tljink he was* right in the matter, as I have come to 
understand the fundamental principles underlying what he was 
saying. • • * ^ • 

This Insight into, and faith in, the future, we usually call in 
business “anticipation.** In defining anticipation three weeks 
ago, 1 said that it meant far mon* than meeting the next situa- 
tion; that it meant making the next situation. So the leader 
should be ablg to do more than predict ; ho should be able to 
control. The highest grade decision di)es not have to do merely 
with the situation wdth which it is directly concerned. It is 
always the sign of the speond-rate man when the decision 
merely meets the present situation. It is the left-over in a 
decision wliich gives, it its greatest value. It is the carry-over 
in the decision which helps develop the situation in tlio way 
we wish it to be developed. The ablest administrators do not 
merely draw logical conclusions from the array of facts of the 
past w'hich their expert assistants bring to them ; they have a 
vision of the future. To be sure, business estimatcis are always, 
or should be, based on the probable future conditions. Sales 
policy, Jor instance, is guiddd not only by past sales but by 
probable future sales. But tly leader must see all the forward 
trends and unite them. Blisiness is always developing. Deci» 
sions have to anticipate the development. You remembffr how 
Alice in Wonderland had to run as fast'as she could to stand 
stjU. That is a commonplace to every business i^an. And*it 
is up tp the president to see that his executives are running as 
fast as they can. Not, you understand, working as hard as 
they can — that is taken for granted — ^but anticipating as far 
as they can. • 

I told yofl in one of my ^talks that the English were calling 
the phrase “in the long. run” an American expressipn. We 
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should try to live up to this opinion of us* and it is to the chief 
executive especially that jwe have a right to look for our long 
views. Some years ago the heads of a number of firms'in Boston 
met to consider all-day closing on Saturdays In July and 
August. At that time they could not agree about it, but a 
woman at the head of a string of restaurants in Boston described 
the meeting to mo, and she said she could have toldJi)eforehand 
who would be in favor of the proposition and *who against. 
Those'in favor would be, and were, she said, fhosb who appre- 
ciate the value of the long vipw, who unAlerstand that whatever 
is good for the communi^ is good for you* business in the 
long run. I must add that I think she showed herself particu- 
larly able to do this wlicn she voted in favor of all-day closing 
on Sattirdays, for if you cannot buy a dress or a carpet on 
Saturday you will simply buy it on Monday and the merchants 
will lose nothing, but you cannot eat two luncheons*on Monday I 
Therefore she might have thought that she stood to lose by 
this project if she had not been convinced of the, soundness 
of the principle that what is good for the community is good 
for business “in the long run.” 

I am not advocating Satgirday closing. I am merely saying 
that I believe that a business will not long be ’successful if it 
runs counter to the good of the community. I believe that 
the good of the community and the good of one’s business are 
synonymous, and therefore the leader should try to understand 
what is the good of the community. • 

It is preemmently to the chief executive* then, that we are 
4o look for long views. We look to^im to open up new paths, 
new opportunities for the deyelopment pf individuals, of groups, 
of the whole plailt. He should see not only larger situations, 
but situations of greater value to all concerned. This means 
a power of fine discrimination. “Growing with the bminess” 
has subtler meanings than we usually realize. 

It is obvious that the job of the chief executive is not easier 
because ^ie has now so many “facilitliiting services,” his,plan- 
ning and coordinating departmenta, his many experts of many 
kinds. Jt is, indeed, much harder. It requires a higher order 
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of intelligence and more training to be the head of these intri- 
cate, highly-organized units.' Moreover, we have been speaking 
only of the leader’s relation to the internal afEairs of his group. 
We mi)8t reinember that a group has always two aspects — its 
internal relations and its external relations. As the President 
of the United States is concerned not only with the aflairs of 
the nation^ but has alfio to consider the relation of the United 
States to other nations, so it is with tlya chief executive. As 
he is responsible for those internal adjustments which* make 
for the effective oporn*flon of his plant, so is he responsible for 
relating these to* all the outside forces which ar^. affecting the 
operation of the industry. In my first talk to you this month, 
I said that we get control through -unity. The great leader is 
he who so relates all the complex outer forces and all the 
complex inner forces that they work together effectively. 

1 have given coordination, definition of purpose, and anticipa- 
tion as three of the functions of the chief executive, and I have 
said these, are the functions of the leader wherever found, 
whether in the president’s chair or down the line. The leader 
may even not be the head of a department or division. In a 
committee, the man tends to lea(j. who can see all roxmd a 
situation, who sees it as related to certain purposes and policies, 
who sees it evolving into the next situation, who understands 
how to pass from one situation to another. 1 want to emphasize 
this point, that leadership appears in many places, because 
what I^d in regard to leadbrship when I go into plants is 
so 'very different frpm what I usually find in speeches or articles 
or books on the subject, forgetting the actual practice, which* 
most of these speakers apd writers piust more or less familiar 
-with, they hark back to some preconceived idea of leadership. 
For some weeks I was allowed to sit in with the ooord mating 
committee of a plant. One of the most interesting things abput 
that committee was the way in which the leadership was some- 
times with one person and sometimes -with another. Sometimes , 
I think 1 n^y say usually, it was -with the chaiman, but 
sometimes it was with% speeialist, and sometimes, rather often, 
it WES -with a certain mam in that committee who seemed to 
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have an unusual power of grasping the situation as a whole, 
and also that extraordinary gift of identifying the conditions 
which would lead them most effectively from that situation to 
the next. The leader of the hig)iest order understands the 
evolving present, the present that is at the very moment in 
process of change. 

I am especially interested in the subject of leadership in 
connection with subexeoutivcs„ for T believe that there is more 
capacity for leadership among iinderexecutives tJmn is, utilized 
by our present forms of organization. ll^elicve that that should 
be one‘of the aims in further developments^ in organization, 
namely, to provide opportunities for utilizing more fully the 
capacities of underexecutives, rather than that they should 
wait until they get into some higher position Ifefore they can 
use their capacities a hundred |)er ccmt. 

I want to summarize this talk by taking the priifciples which 
I gave you three weeks ago, and which 1 consider the funda- 
mental principles of organization, namely, evoking, interacting, 
iiitt^grating, and emerging, and ask whaf part the leader has 
in all these. Under evoking, we shall all agree that it is one 
of the leader’s cliief duticv^, to draw out from pach his fullest 
possibilities. The foreman should feel responsible for the educa- 
tion and training of those under liim, the heads of departments 
should feel the same, and so all along up the line to the chief 
executive. In fact, several men Mst week at a meeting of the 
American Management Association voiced their conviction that 
leader and teacher are synonyriioifs terras.* If we are coming 
*to thipk that the leader is not the boss but the educator, that 
seems to me an indication ^that business thinking is taking a 
iQng gtep forward'. Our old idea of leadership was that of being 
able to imjpress one’s self upon others. But to persuade men 
to follow you and to train men to work with you are conceptions 
of leadership as far apart as the poles. The leader today of 
the best J^pe does not want men whp are subservient to him, 
those who render him a passive obedience . He is trying to develop 
men exactly the opposite of this, irten*themselves with mastery, 
and sutfh men will give his own leadership worth and power. 
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I say that it is the part of the leader to educate and train. 
He must ^ow how to do this. He «nust himself understand, 
or get others who understand, the scientific methods which 
have lately been applied to jproduction, to marketing, to office 
management, to finance, and, perhaps more important thou 
all, the scientific methods which psychology is giving us for 
the \inderstanding and^controlling of hiiman relationships. 

Our second a^d third princlides were interacting and inte- 
grating. The leader is more responsible than anyone dlse for 
that integrative unity which is the aim of organization. As 
our business undertakings are not only becoming vast in size 
but also more complex in character, the success of those under- 
takings depends on their parts being so skilfully related one 
to another tha\ they function elTectivcly as a whole. The leader 
should be leader of a coherent group of men who are finding 
their mateilal welfare, their most effective expression, their 
spiritual satisfaction, through their relations to one another, 
through the fmictioning of the group to which tJhey belong. If 
the old idea of leader was the man with compelling personality, 
the idea today is the man who is the expression of a harmonious 
and effective jinity which he has*helped to form and which 
he is able to make a going affair. Wo no longer think that the 
best leader is the greatest hustler or the most persuasive orator 
or even the best trader. The great leader is he who is able to 
integrate the experience of alj and use it for a common purpo.se. 
All the Ramifications of organization are the ways ho does tills ; 
they are not set up to proyidft a machinerj' of following. 

The fourth fundamental principle of organization which { 
gave you was what I oalled the emerging, because that jis the 
expression so much used today to denote' the evolving, the 
creating of new values, the forward movement. It is the word 
with rnost significance in modem literature. Scientists are u^ing 
it to describe evolution — emergent evolution- — and the business 
man is as interested a[| the scientist in the emerging. As a 
certtfin psychologist .«peaks of those moments in creating when 
evolution turns a combr,* as Huxley spoke of the mystery 
moments in evolution, fio the leader in business is one who 
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understands the creative moment in the progress of business , 
who sees one situation nfelting into another and has learned 
the mastery of that moment. 

To sum up my summary : the leader releases energy, unites 
energies, and all with the object not only of carrying out a 
purpose, but of creating further and larger purposes. And I 
do not mean here by larger purposes mergers or more branches ; 
I spea^ of larger in the qualitative rather thaUcthe^ quantitative 
sense. I mean purposes which will jijclude more of those 
fundamental values for which most of us agree we are really 
living. ‘ 

I liope you do not think that T am taking a rose-colored 
view of business. Indeed I am not. I am perfectly aware that 
in most plants the attitude is, ‘"I’m the boss, you do what 
T say.” But aware as T am of that, “at the same time I see 
signs of something else, and it is on these signs that I am 
placing my hopes. 

If you think I have underestimated the persoilal side of 
leadei’ship, let me point out that I have spoken only against 
that conceptibn which emphasizes the dominating, the master- 
ful man. There is much in*what is called “the. personal view 
of leadership ”, with wliich 1 heartily agree, but I began by 
saying that I was going to limit myself tonight to certain 
changes in our ideas of leadership which have come about 
through recent changes in organisation and management. So 
please remember that I do not imdervalue the personal side 
of leadership ; indeed, there is mficl^ in this paper, by implica- 
fion, pn that side. But since business management today 
'depends so largely on»organized control, what I have tried to 
dq thjp evening particularly is to find the leader’s part in that 
intricate syStem of human relationships which busine^ has 
now become. Our generation is, I think, contributing something 
to the history of thought in this matter of human relations, 
and it secflis to me that business men have the opportunity, 
and that some are indeed using it, to share largely in 'that 
contribution. Academic people majr hope that what they are 
teaching' will be followed by their students, but busine^ men 
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can actually themselvea put into practice certain fundamental 
principlesi. They may be making uiSelul products, in addition 
to that they may be helping the individuals in their employ 
to further development, bnjb even beyond all these things, by 
helping in solving the problems of organization, they are helping 
to solve the problems of human relations, and that is certainly 
the greater task man tas been given on this planet. 



CHAPTER V 

THREE DISTINCnONS IN THE STUDY OF 
LEADERS^ • 

So mu^h is written today abemt personality^ tr§;its in both 
popular and scientific literature, that ^l^he discussion should 
perhap»s be put into its histcjitical setting before we may ade- 
quately study so complex phenomenon as leadershij). His- 
torical i)eispective is usually of value in studying i^roblems of 
any sort. It is important to know who first thought about it, 
how he attacktjd it, what his fundamental generalizations were, 
and what has been done since. The study of leadership may 
perhaps gain by following this usual research procedure. 

A consciousness of differences in individuals has very likely 
been part of the race’s store of knowlec^e for hundreds of 
centuries, but it is interesting to trace the understanding of 
these diff(3rences from gross physical traits to the finer psycho- 
logical distinctions about w^hich the modern man thinks every 
hour. Until the time of the Greek philosophers no one paid 
much attcjntion to individual differences except differences in 
bulk. Men differed because they were taller or shorter, or fatter 
or thinner. With the advent of tl\e»philosophical frame of mind, 
other distinctiems began to be made. These grew into the 
spiritual and theological distinctions of the Middle Ages. Men 
ill tho^ days were considered to differ more significantly in 
such traits as faith, will, love of God,* grace, piety, holiness, 
and sq on. The writings of theological philosophers, com- 
mencing wit'll St. Augustine, directed the thinking of ^ most 
pcojde down to the beginning of the nineteenth century, and 
it was only with the establishment of experimental psycho- 
logical laboratories that the finer individual traits were pointed 
out and studied. ® 

^ W. If. .Cowley, Assistant Professor of Psychology, Ohio Siato University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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At the same time that chemists and physicists began to 
observe and chart differences in matter, there grew up a group 
of men scientifically interested in differences in men. Most of 
these students were physiologists and anatomists, but a few 
gave most of their thought to differences in psychic traits. 
These men got their incentive almost entirely by accident. In 
the early part of the nineteenth century an astronomer lost 
his job in tl^p observatory at Greenwich, England, and^ there- 
upon began the carefully organized study 'of individual differ- 
ences. The astronomers at Greenwich were mapj)ing out the 
heavens, and in order to make their^obsorvations correctly and 
to understand planetary movements for predictive purposes, 
it became necessary for observers lo record their observations 
to the fraction of a second. When a star crossed a hair’s line 
on the lens of the telescope, the observer pressed a hand key 
which recorded the time. The operation was simple, but it 
was discovered that one of the observers made considerably 
different responses from his fellows. He took longer than the 
others to press his key. The chief observer, considering this to 
be a serious deficiency in his equi})ment, discharged him. His 
leaving, however, led to the observation of other and smaller 
differences between the other remaining observers, and there- 
upon began the scientific study of individual differences which 
came to be called “the personal equation,” a phrase still popular. 

The beginning was small. Tlj® astronomers were not equipped 
to take over the problem in all its camifications. Forty years 
later a German psychologist, named Wundt, began to work out 
the implications of this discovery by the astronomens, and 
thereupon began the study of individual diffenmees and per- 
sonal equations which has led in turn to the develoi^mf^nt ,of 
modern experimental psychology. Wundt and his associates 
were interested almost entirely in phenomena like these :*the 
sensitivity range and the nature of the sense organs, the span 
of attention, the perception of space, the reaction time of sen- 
sory and motor equippient, and border-line problems in physios 
and physiology, aU very important and valuable, but rather 
too abstract to interest the ordinary layman. Later bn came 
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a Frenchman by the name of Binet, who took the study of 
individual differences intd the realm of intelligence,. and from 
Binet’s work has come the very important developments of 
the past twenty years in intelligence testing. 

But as important as intelligence testing has become, it has 
long been known that intelligence is but a small factor in human 
behavior. Philosophers and theologians have always distin- 
guished between reason and feeling, and feeling ]|^as generally 
been considered the more important pf the two. Certainly 
almost everyone has been willing to agree with Rousseau that 
cold reason unassisted by feeling has never produced anything 
of importance. This agreement has developed into the convic- 
tion which has recently led to an attempt on the part of a 
group of psychologists to study and, if possibfe, to measure 
other personality traits besides intelligence. The task is obvi- 
ously difficult. Measuring sticks are hard to fin(i. Standard 
performances of emotions, sentiments, and impulsive drives are 
difficult to discover, and there are many reasons for* supposing 
that these phenomena have no standard performances. Yet 
despite the barriers in the way of the investigations of traits 
other than intelligence, attempts have been made to measure 
dominance, aggressiveness, kindliness, honesty, speed of deci- 
sion, and innumerable other factors in human behavior. This 
is one approach to measurement and understanding. There is 
another which some have thou^t might produce results of 
both practical and theoretical importance. The proposal is that 
instead of studying individual isdlaf^d traits; one should study 
Inch a^complex behavior phenomenon as leadership. 

Leadership, obviously, is*not a simple trait, but rather a 
complex of many traits fashioned together as a unity. An 
adequate aj^raisal of leadership would naturally reduce this 
complex to its individual units, and any study of leadership 
to be of value should produce a list of the traits which go 
together ta make the leader. If one covld produce an authentic 
list of such leadership traits, immediate^ and impertant theo- 
retical and practical advances miglit be made in our under- 
standing* and ocmtrol of human behavior. If it could be said. 
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for example, that every individual who has aspirations for 
leadership should possess half a dozfen particular traits which 
we might, for convenience and for want of bettor designations, 
call traits M, N, O, P, Q, ajid. R, then it would be possible in 
our educational institutions to develop these traits in apt 
students, and it would bo possible to select mayors and generals, 
bishops an& college presidents by measuring candidates for the 
necessary lei^erghip traits. With such a simplification of know- 
ledge of«human behavior, control of our institutions and advance 
of our civilization would run along smoothly and with consider- 
able speed. The immediate question to be answered, of course, 
concerns itself with whether or not any such series of traits 
may be isolated with certainty and’ precision. It is the pur}>ose 
of this chapter to discuss the problem and to suggest a conclu- 
sion thereto. Three distinctions, however, need to bo made to 
put the problem into its proi>er setting. Those, it is proposed, 
will make it possible to view leadership and leadership traits 
from a difilbrent, if not a better, point of vantage. 

The First Distinction. The first of these distinctions is very 
simple. It is an arbitrary classification of so-called loaders into 
two groups: one group of actual And unquestionable leaders, 
the other of individuals frequently called leaders but who for 
reasons to be named are not. Q'he findings which arc being 
presented tonight come from two carefully controlled labora- 
tory experiments, the first of^which proved valueless because 
this diOTinction had not been made, .and the second of which 
produced significant resullii dhly because it stayed within the 
limits sot up upon making the (fistinction clear. , 

Undergraduate students at the •University of (’hicago .acted 
as subjects in the first experiment. Arbitrarily 1 chose tuyenty- 
five students who held positions of leadership irf the under- 
graduate life of the University, The captain of football, ‘the 
editor of the student paper, the president of the Undergraduate 
Ooun^, the leader ol the social life of the senior class, and a 
score* or mere of others holding similar important positions 
were included in the stud/. 1 soon discovered, however, that 
a g^reat many of these individuals were in no sense leaders even 
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though they held leadership positions. When I talked over my 
list of subjects with othei* students and faculty mepibers, no 
one would concede at least fifteen of my twenty-five to be 
leaders despite their positions. For. one reason or another these 
fifteen had climbed to the seate of the campus mighty, but 
despite their exalted stations, no one would concede them to 
be really leaders. This widespread conviction natui^ally invali- 
dated the experimentation already completed, jind^ so it became 
necessary to toss aside four months’ work and to think a way 
out of the confusion. 

In the discussion which*followcd this abnfpt htvlt, the first 
distinction which I am presenting developed as a fundamental 
concept in the study of leadership — at least in this study of 
leadership. This fundamental concept is the distinction between 
leaders and those who hold leadership positions but who are 
not leaders. I have dubbed this second group “ headmen,” and 
have referred to the phenomenon as “headship” rather than 
leadership. I think the distinction will be quite clear in the 
minds of most every body . Examples of he-men are numerous. 
Every organization whether industrial, educational, religious, 
or political has its large c^arc of headmen: men who hold 
leadership positions but w'ho are not really leaders. Now in 
the study of leadership it has seemed to me that one must 
begin by separating loaders from headmen, and proceed with 
his investigations only after thu distinction has been made 
clear-cut. To make such a clear-cut division, however, requires 
definitions. ’ Leaders cannot be cdUed leaders*merely because of 
An arjjitrary hunch. One must have some measuring stick, 
some (Standard of judgment. In the* experimentation with 
undergraduate leaders, army leaders, and criminal leaders 
reported ujlbn tonight, these following definitions, therefore, 
have been used to distinguish leaders from headmen — 

A leader is an individual who is moving in a particular direction 
and who s^Uceeds in inducing others to Jollow after him. . 

A headman is an individual who, bemuse of ability or prestige, 
has attaihed to a position of headship. 
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A leader, then, is a person who is going somewhere, who has 
a motive, who has a program. A headman is an individual who 
has attained to the head of a group but who has no outstanding 
individual motive or program and who is, therefore, not a 
leader. ‘ 

Now this is an arbitrary distinction, but it is a distinction 
which seems to me to be fundamentally important in an under- 
standing of what leaders are and why. One would call Napoleon, 
for exa];nple,*a leader ; but one would call Lpuis XVI a headman. 
Perhaps a better diltinction is, that between Lincoln and 
Buchanan, his ]iredecessor. Lincoln had a program in relation 
to the unity of the states in a federal government. Buchanan 
had no program except it be that of avoiding to meet the issue. 
Roosevelt, of Isourse, was a leader, but there are a great many 
I)eople who cannot discover in what direction, if any, Calvin 
Ooolidge is moving ; and so one might call Coolidge a headman 
rather than a leader. Similarly one would call Wilson a leader, 
but scarcely Warren Harding. These are examples from high 
places, but one need go no further than his own organization, 
whether it be industrial or educational, to find numerous 
examples of real leadem and of oth^^rs who hold positions which » 
some consider actual or potential positions of leadership, but 
which are in reality only positions of headship. 

I think it should be said by way of qualification that even 
with the definitions that have been presented, a completely 
clean-dUt distinction betweeh leaders and headmen cannot ’ 
always be made.. Occasionally it is possible to pick out an 
individual like Roosevelt and agree to the fact of his leadership ; 
and on the other hand.it is possiljlo to ^ick out presidefits like 
Buchanan and Harrison and agree that they exemplified' head- ^ 
ship rather than leadership. Yet the presidency of the United 
Stated has had incumbents who have spread out in various 
relationships to the two extremes of leadership and headship, 
and one can merely judge for himself whether any particular 
president 1^ been more the leader or more the headman imtil 
time and history revle\^ presidential careers and make the final 
decision. 
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As in the presidency of the United States, so also in other 
leadership situations. Sqme headmen are not leaders at all, 
and everybody agrees that they are not. Others are leaders 
after a fashion and to a degree. Still others ard adipittedly 
and decidedly leaders, and of those who are leaders there is a 
variation in the quality of the leadership. The distinction is 
comparative, and as in all comparisons only the extremes stand 
out prominently. In general, however^ we may say that the 
leadertis an individual who is*going somewhlre knd who has 
succeeded in persua^ng others to folloV/ after him. The head- 
man, on the other hand, is^an individual whotbecause of either 
ability, prestige, or a combination of both has attained to 
headship without being a leader. 

The Second Distinction. With this first distinction made we 
may go back to a discussion of traits : traits of leaders and 
traits of headmtm. For the present, no distinction need be 
made between the traits of either group. We can come to that 
later. The signtiioant thing now is to make a distinction between 
individual traits and situational requirements. One needs to 
keep clearly in mind the difference between the traits that an 
individual possesses and tl^ traits that a situation demands. 
This distinction is made in a hat industrial personnel people 
have come to call job specifications, and it is well exemplified 
in employment work where individuals are hired because they 
possess the traits which a particular job requires. Likewise it 
is made in selecting political candidates, whore individual traits 
always must match the particular requiremepts of the political 
i|ituation. For example, no one can "be President of the United 
States'uuless he has been born in the Upited iStates and is over 
thirty-five years of age. No matter what other abilities and 
qiialifibatioi]^ one may possess, he cannot be considered for 
the presidency of the United States unless he possesses these 
two traits at least. Similarly, one cannot be a cardinal in the 
Roman Catholic Church unless he is a Roman Catholic; and 
one cannoV become a shriner in the M&onic Order unless Jie is 
a Master Mason. 

With this distinction made between mdividual and situational 
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emphases on traits, it becomes quite obvious that in discussing 
leadership or headship two parallel studies must be made — ^the 
study of individusl traits and the study of situations. Every 
situation stresses some traits more than others, and there can 
be little understanding of individual traits and their relation- 
ship to headship or to leadership unless these situational stresses 
are known«and understood. One oould take the political situa- 
tion in New York State, for example, and survey its situational 
requirements; alid to parallel such a survey one coulch study 
individuals with political abpirati 9 nB and roughly predict their 
chances of succev*. This amounts to saying that in the political 
situation in New York State, and in every other situation, there 
are some traits which have more significance than others. Vor 
convenience L have named the&e “prestige traits” with the 
suggestion that the people possessing them will attain to head- 
ship, and perhaps to leadership, more readily than individuals 
who do not possess them 

As an illustration may 1 survey a situation of which 1 know 
more perhaps than of any other ^ That is the situation among 
undergraduates in a college. Only once have I heard, for 
example, of a non-fratermty man being elected to a class presi- 
dency. Among those fraternity men who are elected, moreover, 
athletes are more numerous than non-athletes. At Harvard a 
few years ago an enterprising undergraduate made a study of 
the campus political situation, and discoven'd that almost all 
the elective positions in Harvard undergratuato life are held 
by graduates of a few oastemjircp schools. 

Here we have, then, three prestige factors in the undet;- 
graduate situation: fraternity membership, athletic pfowess, 
and prop school background. Now, of cdurse, there are a’ great 
many other prestige traits besides these, and a situdy lb n6w 
under «vay to spot them in adequate detail. Results of such a 
study will very likely differ from college to college, but in general 
we may say that there are half a dozen or more prestige factors 
of significance in the ufideigraduate situation. I dbubt very 
much whether anyone would disagree that there are different 
fvestige traits in other .situations, in fact in any organized 
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situation that one can think of. Certainly gangsters set up 
their standards of value which differ from those of clergymen ; 
and similarly army officers in their military situation consider 
important decidedly different prestige traits from college pro- 
fessors. With these contrasts clearly drawn, it becomes possible 
to see the distinction between individual traits studied in 
isolation, and the same traits studied in a particular situation 
and for convenience called ‘‘situational traits.” Similarly, it 
can be agreed that different situations valued the same traits 
differently, and that a trait highly valued in one situation may 
be of no importance in another. Wo have, ^ then, individual 
and situational emphases when discussing traits ; and when we 
talk about the situational pmj)hasis, we must remember that 
some may be called “prestige traits” because oof being more 
valued than others in that situation. The imjiortance of this 
distinction is clear when one considers that leaders^ are effective 
and headmen attain to their headship only when the traits they 
possess are those demanded by the situation. 

The Third Distinction. Before going on to discuss the third 
distinction wo should, perhaps, stop a moment to review the 
two that have already been made. We have taken the large 
group of so-called leaders, and we have separated them into 
two groups : one group of leaders and one of headmen. Then 
we have taken both headmen and leaders and have suggested 
the importance of studying leadership and headship situations 
as well as leaders and headmem ' We have, then, two*general 
studies : a study of headmen aij.d headship situations, and a 
study of leaders and leadership sititations. This paper tonight 
must from now on be concerned only with the second of these 
studies — ^with leaders ^tnd leadership situations, and the import- 
ance And dtjpirability of data on headmen and headship situa- 
tions can be noted only in passing. The third distinctioUi comes 
back to the problem of leadership traits. It is in the form of 
a question. Is there any difference between leadership in a 
particular situation and the ability to be a leader in sevexal or 
perhaps even in any situation ? To phrase it a little*^ differently : 
are there any traits which are common to all leaders and which 
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may be called generaf traits of leadership as distinguished from 
the situational traits about which we have just been talking ? 
The second lecturer in this series presented and commented 
upon a list of leadership traits. The question is whether or not 
the list he presented applies to all leaders in all situations, or 
only to political leaders about whom he had most to say. 
Similarly, when magazine writers give lists of traits })osse8sed 
by business leaders, the* question arises as to whether the traits 
they suggesif are traits of business leaders only, or wliether 
they are possessed by Ml leaders in all situations. As suggested 
at the boginningi it is significant tp discover whether or not 
there are any general leadership traits which all lead(u*s possess, 
and which educators may develop in the more alert students in 
our schools and colleges. 

Obviously, there is no way of determining whether such 
traits exist except by experimentation. One might talk inter- 
minably and present evidence of all sorts, but the question 
will not h(^ solved until carefully conducted research presents 
factual data and its statistical evaluation. "Fhe experimentation 
being reported has been undertaken in an attempt to meet 
this research requirement. In cxpq?:imental form the problem 
has tw^o phases* which may be stated as follows — 

1. Do follow^ers jiossess traits different from loaders in the 
same situation ? 

2. Do leaders in different situations possess the same traits ? 

In the experiment conducted to answer these questions J32 

people served as subjects, half^as leaders, and half as followers. 
There were twenty officers* twenty non-commissioned officers^ 
and twenty privates froip the U.S. ^rmy j)ost at Fort Hheridan, 
Illinois. There were twenty criminal leaders and twenty 
criminal followers from the State Penitentiary at^lolietj Illi- 
nois, and sixteen student leaders and sixteen student followjers 
from the University of Chicago. All leaders were chosen because 
of their outstanding leadership qualities, and bec^ause of the 
belief* of their fellow's tfiat they would be leaders *m almost 
any situation. The followers were chosen because of their 
outstanding traits of submission and lack of aggressiveness. 

7— (49®) 
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Twenty-eight psychological tests were given to these subjects 
in a stan^rd fashion and under standard conditions. The 
scores were then compared to discover two things: first, if 
leaders react to the testa differently from the followers; and 
second, if leaders in different situations react in the same way ? 
We hod four different situations: the student situation, the 
criminal situation, and two army situations, the officers com- 
pared to privates and the non-commissioned officers likewise 
compared to the privates. 

The tests used were psychological tests, some of which are 
standard and some of which were developed isi the first experi- 
ment about which 1 have already spoken. Such traits as the 
following wore measured : aggressiveness, self-confidence, intelli- 
gence, emotional stability, finality of judgment,' tact, suggesti- 
bility, and s])eed of decision. It should be said concerning these 
tests that aside from the intelligence test, we laick complete 
statistical verification that they measure what we think they 
measure. Hoifrever, whether they do or not is of na particular 
importance in this experiment. The question is, do leaders 
differ from their followers in the twenty -eight tests given, which 
are the best available tests ,of personality traits ? 

The results have been interesting. We have discovered that 
these tests do differentiate between leaders and followers in the 
same situation. We have discovered, too, that leaders in 
different situations do not possess the same traits. I am not 
going to present the statistical data demonstrating these facts. 
I hope sometime soon to have 'the entire study with its 100 
pages of statistical tables publishell. 1 should rather confine 
the time allotted tonight to discu8sion,of the actual conclusions 
and their significance. 

The experimentation with these four groups of leaders and 
followers has proved two thirds. First, that leaders possess 
different traits from their followers, and second, that leaders 
in these four different situations do not possess even a single 
trait in common. This amounts brie&y to a demonstration of 
the fact that leadership is a function df a d^Snite situation, 
and that we cannot talk about leadership traits in general, but 
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that instead we must 'talk about leadership traits in particular 
ntuations. We must talk about the traits of army leaders, 
the traits of student leaders, the traits of criminal leaders, the 
traits of political leaders, and so on, always designating the 
leadership situation. This ‘is the conclusion that our year of 
experimentation brings, and it is easy to look about and to 
discover cothmon-sensc examples to justify it. 

In Chicago, wh^rc labor uniong are well organized and power- 
ful, it is interesting to observe that the leaders in the building 
trades unions are an entirely different tyjie from the loaders 
in the needle tradb union. In the same fashion the loaders of 
the teamsters’ union have widely different characteristics from 
the leaders of the painters’ union. One can find many other 
examples at rahdom : leaders of coal miners are not the same 
type of men as leaders of Italian laborers ; nor have the leaders 
of itinerant g3T®y bands the same traits as leaders in our highly 
civilized urban life. Different situations require different tyjics 
of leaders with different leadership traits. Within the last year 
there has been published a book by a Chicago sociologist 
entitled The Gavg, a review of several years of intimate con- 
tact and study of the gang life of Chicago. I’he importance of 
the leadership situation is brought out here, too. The author 
asserts that gang leadership differs from gang situation to gang 
situation, from time to time and from place to place. One can 
produce other examples from hjs own experience to demonstrate 
the truth of this generalization.* Certainly the individuals who 
are leaders in scientific research in this coyuntry are a different 
type of individual from those who are leaders in the country’s • 
large-scaled selling organizations o» the leaders in production. 
Similarly, everyone will agree that military leaders arc a, dif.- 
fereat type of individual from religious leaders, and there are 
few whb would dispute that political leaders are a different 
type of individual from artistic leaders. The exiierimentation 
reported tonight was coi^ucted, of course, with leathers who 
seemed, to ht^e much in common. They are all what has been 
called face-to-face leaHers. • They are individuals Who meet 
and command their foUo'v^ers face-to-face. It has long been 
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supposed that these face-to-face leaders have at least a few traits 
in common. Not a few Authors have presented lists of such 
traits which include dominance, social ability, verbal fluency, 
and several other traits which accejituate their dominant quali- 
ties. It should be observed that all of these lists come from 
authors who have never gone into the laboratory to test groups 
of leaders to discover their traits, and certainly th6 burden of 
proof k upon them to verify their opinions csy^erimentally. 

The conclusion presented here that there is no such*thing as 
a general leadership factor, ^is not likely to be a popular view 
with some people. We are used to thinking o5 such individuals 
as Roosevelt and Bismarck and Napoleon as natural leaders, 
men born to leadership, tnen who w'ould be leaders in any 
situation. Many people will give up the idea 6f such natural 
leadership with much reluctance, but I think it is possible to 
analyze the leadership of such individuals and to* demonstrate 
tha.t it is in reality only leadership in a single situation carried 
over to other situations because of such factors as prestige, 
the habit of leadership, and similarity of situation. Take 
Roosevelt, for example. Ho is generally considered to be 
America’s outstanding eximiple of natural leadership. But he 
was not a leader at Harvard. He did a bit of boxing, and he 
played around with a semi-intcllociual group, but except in a 
small way he wasn’t a leader. He got under way a bit during 
his short career in the New Y/)rk State Assembly, but his 
leadership began when he went out to his western rinch and 
acquired self-confidence by beiri]g successful with lus ranchers. 
•He bpcame successful with his ranchers, moreover, because of 
acquiring the qualities that* the ranch tgroup considered impor- 
tant, He learned to ride well, to shoot straight, to hunt expertly, 
and even t!b swagger a bit. These qualities, together with the 
prestige of his wealth and his education, made him a Ifiader in 
the eyes of western ranchers. With the self-confidence he thus 
gained, he came back to the i)olitipal situation in the east, 
worked hard at his politics, obtained prestige because "of his 
success, got into the habit of thiilkihg of himself as a leader, 
and ended up with everyone considering him to be a bom 
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leader. In the same fashion 1 think it is possible to analyze 
Napoleon, Bismarck, and other so-csdled born leaders, and to 
demonstrate^ that they obtained their leadership first in one 
situation and that they then transferred that leadership to 
other similar situations, and later from those similar situations 
to situations further removed. Finally, the prestige of their 
success made them leaders in any situation they entered. 

One canno^, o^ course, push tjiis denial of natural leadership 
too far. . Certainly, other things being equal, the best endowed 
and the best trained individuals do rise above those not so well 
endowed and nof so well trained, fliliose born with the best 
bodies and the best brains will in all probability acquire 
authority over those with bodies and brains of less ability and 
power. Very likely A1 Smith, had he been born in wealthy 
Westchester County and trained at Harvard, would have been 
a leader in sbme field of activity if not in politics. More than 
likely his native equipment is such that he would attain to 
leadership Anywhere, and even despite the disadvantages of a 
college edu<3ation. But who can say ? Native equipment is but 
part of the story. Another part is the training the native 
equipment receives, and quite as important as endowment and 
training taken together is the situation. A1 Smith is well 
endowed and politically well trained, but there are a good 
many people who attribute his success and jiopularity chiefly 
to the dramatization of his piiver Street background, which 
gives him the double advantage of appearing as the champion 
of the people and a prodiKjjb of America’s great ideal of demo- 
cracy. Had he been born into a wealthy family and gone to 
Harvard, he might have become a» leader; anyway, but at least 
there is some justification for supposing that A1 Smith has 
come to power largely because his equipment and training fitted 
into tlie Tammany Hall political situation so evenly that, he 
glided ahead to success and fame easily and inevitably. Endow- 
ment and training are ljut half the story. The other half is 
the sltuaticm* When a well-equipped man meets the proper 
situation, a. leader is prodfleed. Another example in support 
of this concept is the career of General Grant. Grant had the 
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endowment and the training, but had not the Gvil War come 
along, he’d never have had the situation in which to demon- 
strate his generalship. If the war had not come, he would 
have died an obscure seller of leather. His fame would not 
even have reached the border of his own Illinois county, and 
what fame he did attain would have come to him chiefly because 
of his prowess as a drinker. This is as good an exaihple as one 
can And of the equipment of a }.eader waiting |or a situation to 
present; the opportunity. As with Grant so with Foch. As with 
Foch, so even with Napoleon, who would have never had his 
opportunity had it not been for the confusion following the 
French Revolution. Despite all that has been said about bom 
leaders, one must agree that even though the best endowed 
and the best trained will rise above those whose stock is not 
so fine and whose training has been limited, a real leader is 
produced only when a well-endowed and well-trained individual 
meets the situation which gives his powers freedom and 
opportunity. * • 

Whether or not this point of view is likely to be'popular, it 
has interesting and valuable implications, particularly in the 
selection and development «f leaders in present-day industrial 
and political life. The assertion that leadership is produced by 
the meeting of the proper equipment with the proper situation, 
means that individuals should look about for the proper situa- 
tions in which to use their equipment, and that institutions 
should select individuals for future leadership who tihve the 
qualifications to be successful in''their particular situation. It 
is interesting to observe that there are few former captains of 
college football teams who. are outstanding leaders in our 
political and industrial life. Football captains are leaders 
(sometimes vnly headmen) in their one athletic situation, but 
few, of them have gone on to become leaders in later Bfe. If 
this generalization is sound, this is so because these football 
leaders did not have the qualifications to rise to positions of 
leadership in the more complex situations of thei^ later lives, 
'or because the situations which their equipment needed to be 
successful never came. One can thihk of other examples of 
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individoalfi who were leaders in one situation but who failed 
in others. Consider the failure of Gtoeral Grant as president 
and the similar failure of Harrison. Consider Henry Ford as 
an industrial leader and his, sad failure when he attempted to 
lead social thinking through his Peace Ship and his Dearborn 
Independent. Think of the effectiveness of William Howard 
Taft as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court as contrasted with 
his mediocri^ %b chief executive. Other examples might be 
selected at random. Perhaps these suffice 4o give point to the 
suggestion that leadership is a function of a specific situation, 
and not a mystel'ious general factor innately resident in some 
individuals and conspicuously lacking in others. We must talk 
about leadership in specific situations, even though we must 
recognize that* there are factors which tend to obscure this 
situational foundation. 

Condusiofl. Before summing up the three distinctions here 
presented, may I take a few moments to urge the importance 
of the experimental approach to social phenomena. The physi- 
cal scientists have made long strides, very long strides, because 
of their strict adherence to the experimental procedure. The 
social Bcientistii seem likely to menre ahead but slowly until 
they follow the same experimental practices. The research 
discussed tonight is the first that I know of which has sought 
to survey leadership m a laboratory under standard conditions 
and with standard procedui^ps. It is admittedly incomplete. 
The coifclusions that have resulted may be overturned by some 
future experimenter, but n^efher they;.are or not, I think they 
suggest importance of the experimental approach to, social 
problems. Of particular value for futui^ study of leadership 
would be researches into such problems as the following — 

The Genesis of Leadership. I have said that Bdosevelt was 
not a leader as a boy or as an undergraduate. Neither was 
Napoleon. The question is, how did they become leaders? Mr. 
Wiggam in the first paj^er of this series suggested .that they 
becallie lea(}ers because of their heredity. There are a great 
many people who thfnk thht Mir. Wiggam is only telling half 
the story when he stresses ancestry only. These people think 
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it is necessary to remember that an individual is the result not 
only of his native equipihent, but also of the environmental 
pressures that mould and remould the endowment which his 
ancestors have given him. But whatever theory one may lean 
toward, it certainly must be agreed that research into the gene- 
sis of leadership would throw considerable light upon our 
understanding of what leaders are, ai]id how they attain to 
their leadership . r r ^ 

The Techniques of Leaders. Leaders succeed in attaining to 
leadership and in maintaining their positions by the techniques 
they use. Different situations, of course, require different tech- 
niques, but there is no study of leadership which is likely to 
prove more interesting or more valuable than a study of the 
methods used by leaders in getting their effects and in keeping 
their followers in line. A study has recently been made of the 
public speaking techniques of political leaders, of the little 
tricks they use to arouse their audiences, to maintain their 
loyalty. 1 think everyone will agree that a study of'the public 
speaking techniques of William Jennings Bryan would be of 
considerable value to other jmblic speakers. Similarly, the 
techniques of all kinds used by all types of leaders would be 
interesting and important social data for evaluation and for 
transmission to future generations. 

The Physiology of Leadership. It would be interesting to 
make a physiological survey of various types of leaders. Unfor- 
tunately no physiological measuring stick is available with the 
exception of basal metabolism. ‘It jvould be interesting, how- 
ever, to measure the basal metabolism of two or three hundred 
leaders from various .situations to discover if there are any 
common factors which would throw light upon the problem of 
the genesis of leadership and upon other aspects of the broader 
problem. 

The Genesis of the Motives of Leaders. The definitions sug- 
gested in .my first few pages distinguished between leaders and 
headmen chiefly because leaders have motives while headmen 
and their motives are not very different from those of everyone 
else. Leaders, according to this definition, do have at least one 
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trait in common : the trait of having a motive, of going some- 
where. Leaders in different situatidns are bound in different 
directions, but at least they are on the move, and that is their 
one common trait. An interesting and valuable study could 
be made into the genesis of leadership motives with the hope 
of discovering more basic elements in leaders and in behavior 
generally. ^ William Jennings Bryan became a great orator, for 
example, bepappe of a combination of circumstances which 
made him interested^ in politics and whioh, in turn, instilled 
within him an ambition to be a great political orator and 
leader. His fathhr had been in politics. He had met not a few 
political characters in his state. At sixteen he went to the 
Democratic National Convention being held in St. Louis. When 
he got to college ho decided that he would become a debater and 
go into politics. We know just enough about the genesis of 
Bryan’s motives to want to know a groat deal more, and the 
same is true of Napoleon and Bismarck and Disrac^U and a great 
many others. Research into motives promises to be of utmost 
importance in our understanding of human behavior whether 
it be the behavior of leaders or of followers. 

These are bi*t four of the studies«that might be made. There 
are any number of others which would produce significant facts. 
This research is but a beginning. Meanwhile, perhaps the 
material here presented may stimulate discussion and an inter- 
est in the research procedurQ, The points ready for immediate 
discussfon are three. Summed up briefly they are these — 

1. The distinction betw§en*headmeii and leaders. 

2. The distinction between the situational and the individutd 
emphasis in studying tsaits, and more especially the distinction 
between situational prestige traits and individual traits .in 
isolation. 

3. The distinction between so-called natural leadership and 
leadership in specific situations, a distinction which might be 
summed up in the phraei^ “the specificity of leadership.” 

The Freqph writer Taine once observed that any good book 
can be reduced to three pttragraphs, and the three paragraphs 
to three sentences. The’data here presented may not fit into 
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Taine’s classification, but in any case these three distinctions 
may be summed up in thrhe phrases : leadership as opposed to 
headship, situational prestige traits, and the specificity of 
leadership. 


QUESTIONS 

Are leaders born or made ? 

Is a leader a leader in all situations? 

Are esll business executives leaders ? 

Have all leaders any distinguishing traits -in common? 

Do circumstances make any* difference in the effectiveness and 
abilities of leaders ? * 

Would A1 Smith have been a leader had he been bom of wealthy 
parents and gone to Harvard ? 



CHAPTER VI 

WHAT DOES A LEADER DOP^ 


PBOOBBSs'in a republic is peculiarly dependent on the quality 
of leadership. How to discovejr and elect competent national 
leaders, is one of the^ most vital and significant problems in 
American life today. Where there is no vision the people 
perish. • • 

The problem has been attacked from many different angles. 

To me the practical aspects seem most important. Wo may 
get much pledsure and even a mystic thrill from an abstract 
discussion of the nature of leadership. But potential leaders 
will not thtereby be discovered until workable methods of 
appraising leadership are evolved. 

The detelopment of practical methods of discovering poten- 
tial leaders has been seriously handicapped by the confusion 
which still clings to the meanings of several important words. 
For example, .by force of long hwbit and heredity, the word 
“government” suggests natmrally to most people an agency for 
regulating the individual actions of men. Therefore, a govern- 
ment passes laws and maintains police force to enforce them. 
This aristocratic notion of government stiU predominates in , 
our coifceptions of our own Federal Government, as evidenced 
by the enormous number pf Ibws designed to regulate personal 
conduct. Recent experiences have tai^ht us that this qoncep^ 
tion of government does not work in the United States. 

On the other hand, if we carefully study the Constitution ^ 
we see that all prohibitions therein, except the eighteenth 
amendment, prohibit government from interfering in certain 
vital respects with the freedom of the citizens. This indicates 
that OUT government wps intended to be an organisation for 
creating anj^ maintaining conditions in which individual citizens 

^ Charies R. Mann, Director, American Cotmcil on Education, Washington, 
D.C. ; Author, Engmeering Educaiwn, Bulletm 1 1, Camegio Foundation. 
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might be free to do constructive work, each on his own initia- 
tive. In other words, deriiocratio government is essentially a 
facilitating agent to maintain stable conditions under which 
self-governing citizens can work to best advantage in achieving 
their individual ambitions. So long as the old conception of 
government remains predominant in our minds, the progress 
of American democracy will be hampered. * 

The same ambiguity clings to,the word ‘‘leac^prsl^ip.” Under 
its generally accepted inherited meaning^ a leader is an auto- 
cratic suy)erman, a king in his particular field. He is in a class 
by himself, surrounded by a different class of beings known as 
followers. His actions are picturesque and attract wide com- 
ment. Typical leaders of this type are Alexander the Great, 
Julius Caesar, Napoleon. 

With this type of leader in mind, discussions of leadership 
are apt to attemj)t to analyze the characteristics df such men 
and to set them down as the essential characteristics of all 
leaders. There are, however, leaders of a different type, such 
as Washington, Franklin, or Lincoln. Recently, H. G. Wells 
is reported as saying that in his opinion as an historian the 
greatest leader of all time w\is Christ. Clearly, before progress 
can be made in determining practical methods for detecting 
potential leaders, some less ambiguous criteria for their selection 
must be found. 

The discovery of such practicaj methods is of still greater 
significance in our country because, in addition to the national 
and international loaders of the t^pe^mentioned, everyone here 
ifiay b^ a leader some time in some particular group or in some 
particular occupation. Every individual is connected with 
various groups which are organized for various social and 
recreational 'purposes. In these a different person is usually 
the deader in each group. Besides, when the President bf the 
United States is ill, he calls a physician and follows the physi- 
cian’s directions. The physician is tenjporarily his leader, and 
he is a follower. When your automobile refuses ijp run,* you 
follow the instructions of a skilled auto mechanic. He is 
temporarily your leader. 
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With such complex interrelations and interchanges between 
leaders and followers in our daily liwes, it is of supreme impor- 
tance that the characteristic actions of leaders be well under- 
stood so that all citizens may acquire the best habits of leaders 
as far as practical. Progress in a democracy clearly depends 
quite as much on the quality of the sum total of all these minor 
leaderships as it does on the quality of leadership of the rela- 
tively few who become outstanding figures in politics, in religion, 
or in other fields. We shall more quickly approach the fealiza- 
tion of the purposes Jor which this nation was founded as all 
these minor leaftlers in business, uidustry, politics, and the 
professions act, each in his own sphere, in accordance with the 
recognized practices of trustworthy leaders. 

The situation in this matter reminds one very much of the 
situation that prevailed in science some two centuries ago. 
Then men were discussing the phenomena of science in such 
terms as caloric, phlogiston, magnetic aura, and the like. So 
long as this effort to control physical forceA on the basis 
of metaphysical discussion i)revailcd, little progress was 
made. 

Progress in the mastery of heat, began when a thermometer 
was invented. This enabled men to measure the operations of 
caloric by means of the effects produced by caloric on material, 
observable things. The use of the thermometer did not stop 
arguments about the nature of heat. It merely made it possible 
for meh to discover practicaf methods of controlling heat for 
useful purposes. * 

It was by the same process that Faraday brought the thing 
known metaphysically, as electriqity under control. Wben he 
discovered that by a certain arrangement of material things a 
measurable amount of copper was deposited in a given time, 
he stated the processes which harnessed electricity. We .still 
speculate about the nature of electricity and much benefit is 
derived therefrom. But electricity has become our servant 
becanise w^ deal with it in terms of the results it produces in 
tangible, material things. • 

In the second chapter, the effort was made to define the 
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personal traits that are characteristic of leaders. The traits 
selected are — 

Sociability. 

Capacity for organizing groups. 

Responsiveness to current events. 

Flexibility in devising compromises. 

Histrionic ability. 

Willingness to work. 

Capacity to get things done. 

Sel&confidence — courage. 

Personality. 

Intellectual and moral integrity. 

Independence of piiriy. 

I wonder how many of you can agree on this list of traits 
as those of a true leader. How many of you can agree on the 
definition of what is meant by sociability ? If everyone herc^ 
were to rate Theodore Roosevelt on his sociability, how well 
would the ratings agree ? 

This process* of analyzing individuals into personal traits 
appears to be analogous to the process of dealing with science 
in metaphysical terms. It furnishes interesting materials for 
discussion. It gives the delight that comes from arguing about 
the mysterious and the unknown. But it has liot yet led to 
practical methods of detecting potential leadership that arc 
useful on a broad scale and give comparable results. 

Some years ago there was much talk in colleges about 
• training for leadership. Many coflegeff stated that leadership 
is the ultimate aim of their instruction. A great change has 
taken place in the past ten years. A* search through some 260 
college \;atalogs, revealed only seventy -nine that make general 
statements of their ultimate purpose. Of these, only eight 
mehtion leadership as one of their aims. In his recent address 
to the student body at the opening of college this fall, President 
E. M. Hopkins of Dartmouth said — 

Consequently, I have come io distrust thg validity of much of what 
, has been said, including much which I have said myself, in regaid to 
its being the function of higher education to train for lladership. 1 
a^ permission to revise tliis statement to say that the first function 
of the college is to educate men for usefulness. 
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lliis turning of th^ colleges from leadership to' usefulness as 
an objective of instruction suggests a different method of 
discovering the capacities of men. For usefulness is appraised 
by what men do. It is a relatively simple and accurate thing 
to observe action and appraise its significance. 1 rather think 
this is the method most of us use in judging each other’s 
characters.* 

It is interesting to note in this connection that great litera- 
tmre depicts character by descriptions of action. The Ifible is 
a continuous series of stories of what men did. Plutarch’s 
immortal work is a detailed record of activities. When Shake- 
speare wishes to portray character forcefully ho does it in terms 
of action ; as, for example, Mark Antony’s si)eech at Caesar’s 
funeral — • 

“He hath brought many captivoft home to Rome 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill : 

Did this in Caesar seem ambitious? 

When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept. 
fVmbition should be made of sterner stuff ; 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

You all did see that on the Lupercal 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 

Wliich he did thrice refuse ; was this ambition ? 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And, sure, he is an honourable man.” 

This passage from Mark Antony’s speech is interesting also 
because* of the manner in which innuendo is used to arouse 
suspicions of Brutus. Antony wished to create in the crowd 
a definite picture of Cae&'Ar’s greatness. Therefore, what hQ 
says about Caesar is in terms of action. On the other 'hand, 
he wished to confuse the crowd and make them all suspicious 
of Brutus. To do this ho applies epithets in the form of traits. 

Among modem writers, Kipling has defined the objectives 
of a leader in his immortal poem "‘If.” 

If you can keep jrour head when all about you 
• Are losing theirs and blaming it on you ; 

I^you can trust yourself when all men doubt you, 

But make allowance for their doubting too ; 

If you can wait and not be tired of waiting, • . . 
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These obvious tendencies of colleges ahd these practices of 
good literature to portray character in terms of action suggests 
the idea that similar treatment of the problem of discovering 
potential leaders might yield practical results. For’the purpose 
of testing this idea, 1 have written down twelve items that 
describe characteristic things leaders do. These are not pre- 
sented as compk^te or final descriptions of the essential charac- 
teristics of leaders’ actions, but as a sample of procedure in 
attemjtting to define.the practical methods of appraising leader- 
ship. These are- - 

1 . Sees a vision of a<*hi(‘vei»ioni. 

2. Grasps the significant features of the situation. 

3. Determines what must be done to realize the vision. 

4. Ooncenlrates on the necessary work. 

5. Sticks to the job. 

0. Inspires others to lielp him. 

7. Delates his work to tlieii's. 

8. Enjoys tin* humorous side of things. 

9. Pursues the vision as it recedes and changes. 

10. ('rentes neV ways to mastt*r difTiculties. 

1 1 . Treats others ns he would have them treat hin 

12. Worships the Dord his God. 

This method of appraising men can i-eadily be tested by 
applying it in some particular case. Experience shows that it 
is very much easier to rate one’s acquaintances in this sort 
of terms because this is really the process we all use in forming 
all of our judgments of one another. Eor some strange reason 
we have developed a habit of Expressing our rating in terms 
of abstract traits, although we actually make the rating from 
observation of such actions as these. It is the jump from the 
observation of action to the, expression of that observation in 
abstract terms that causes the horrible confusion in which we 
find ourselves with regard to fitting jobs to men. 

Iji is easy to see why this is so. If we are to establish relations 
between jobs and men, they must both be resolved into factors 
of the same sort. In science we measure distance with a foot 
rule and temperature with a thermometer. It would be difficult 
to find anyone stupid enough to try to measure {emperature 
with a foot rule. Yet that is what we are doing in the personnel 
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problem, when we tVy to evaluate jobs in terms of personal 
traits. By this process we introduce not only the inherent 
ambiguity of the indefinable traits themselves, but we try to 
describe objective action on material things in terms of spiritual 
qualities. To me, this is quite as bad as trying to measure 
temperature with a foot rule. 

Another advantage of using the suggested form of personality 
analysis is that each rating is an estimate on the action of the 
whole man. * In whatever anyone does he acts as a uiflt. All 
of his traits and personal characteristics synthetize in an action 
that is characteitstic of him. It is not possible to characterize 
accurately such a composite action by considering only one 
isolated trait. It seems to me impractical to characterize such 
a unified action in terms of a combination of traits, because it 
is not possible to assign to each trait its relative weight in the 
combination. All of the confusion and ambiguity that inheres 
in the trait analysis disappears when action is appraised simply 
as action and jobs are analyzed into things that* must be done. 
This process gives us a common system of units in which to 
appraise men and work, and makes possible the development 
of practical and workable methods of solving the eternal 
problem of finHing the right man for the place, including the 
problem of discovering competent leaders in all walks in life. 

QUJJSTIONS 

1. WRat are the most practical methods of detecting potential 

leadership ? • 

2. What are the characteAstic thmgs leaders do ^ 
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LEADERSHIP AS A RESPONSE TO ENVIRONMENT 
A FIELD FOR RESEARCH^ 

It should be oiu- common understanding that we approach the 
subject of “Leadership as a Response to Environment” in the 
spirit of inquiry. The relation of environment to leadership is 
a field which research has not yet explored. fact, it may be 
best to assume that to be the case with respect to the problem 
of leadership in all its aspects. We have barely made a start 
in this field of inquiry, for one must even question whether 
there has yet been formulated a definition of leadership accept- 
able to the scientific mind. We should consider ^hese confer- 
ences as no more than an honest effort to map out the field. 

We do have, else our conferences would be a waste of time, 
a common understanding sufficient for conference of what is 
meant by the word leadership. A recent definition by Ordway 
Tead is acceptable for our purpose : ® “Leadership is the name 
for that combination of qualities by the possession of which 
one is able to get something done by others chiefly because 
through his influence they are willing to do it.” 

Lnportance of the Leadenfliip Situation. Now the good old 
English suffix ship plays a large* part in this and practipally all 
definitions and concepts of leadei^^Aip. The suffix ship is always 
attached to a noun which identifies a person or agent to denote 
the state, office, dignity, profession, art, or proficiency of such 
person or agent, with* respect to the qualities indicated by the 
nOun; tor iostance, fellowship, horsemanship, friendship, leader- 
ship. Such words always direct our attention to the, person 
involved — ^the fellow, horseman, friend, or leader — and to his 
qualities. As a result we consciously or unconsciously delimit 
the field of interest to the person and*his characteristics. ^ Most 
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of our inquiries into leadership have^had to do with attributes 
of personality. 

It is the hypothesis of some students that the person and his 
characteristics constitute only one part of the field which as a 
whole must be of interest to science. One cannot have fellow- 
ship without others having responsive fellowships, and without 
attendant circumstances which generate and i>romote fellow- 
ship ; one cavnot possess horsemanship without horses with the 
capacity of being ridden and circumstances which made riding 
possible — sailors are not noted for horsemanship ; and likewise 
there cannot be ^leadership unaccompanied by capacity to be 
led, and a situation in which leading of the led is essential or 
possible. 

Another reason why we have given ])rincipal attention to 
the leader and his traits is that situations calling for leadership 
do not have \o be discovered. We focus attention on the quali- 
ties of leadership required, because they do h^ve to be dis- 
covered. So pressing is this problem of discovery of leaders, 
that we have even come to speculate on the possibility of making 
— of training — leaders. Perhaps both the discovery and the 
training of leaders would be promdled if we understood situa- 
tions bettor. Perhaps one of the essential characteristics which 
makes one a leader is one’s understanding of the situation. 

Generally, those who hold the hypothesis that any particular 
leadership situation plays a large part in determining leadership 
qualities, hold also another : that the qualities in an individual 
which a particular situation may determin^J as leadersliip quali- 
ties, are themselves the product of a succession of prior loader-* 
ship situations which haVe developed and- moulded them. This 
raises the question whether leaders are born leaders — are leaders 
because their forbears were leaders — or are born adaptable raw 
material which experience develops into leaders. 

Are Leaders Bom Leaders? Science has not yet given us 
the answer to this questkin, but its data appear to establish 
the probability that leaders are not born leaders because their 
forebears were leaders under particular circumstances. This 
statement is not in agreement with the statements of the 
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distinguished leader of the first of this series of conferences^ 
His point of view appears to be that genius — ^includiOg the 
genius for leadership — ^is hereditary. 

That point of view appears to rely upon those early researches 
into heredity which had to be content with the study of families 
— studies in which it was impossible to separate under control 
and measure the relative parts played by biological Wedity and 
environment ; and to ignore 'morcj recent biological research 
inspired by the discoveries of Mendel, de Vries, and others. 
Explained very broadly these discoveries are that germ cells 
carry combinations of c Wactcristics which reappear with differ- 
ing relative degrees of dominance in offspring. ‘ ‘ The broad mean- 
ing of the principles of Mendelism, as applied to an organization 
like man,” says Pearl, ^ “. . . is that an enormously wide 
variety of new and different combinations of qualities is always 
possible, and may be expected to appear in some degree in 
virtually evqry mating. Some of these combinations may be 
good and some may be bad; some may bo of su6h sort that 
they have their expression greatly influenced by the environ- 
mental circumstances under which their development takes 
place, while othci-s will b‘e capable of but slight modification 
by any environmental influence consistent with the continued 
life of the individual. In such a genetic situation it is clear 
that any attempt to predict what the bodily characteristics 
of the parents, or those of thei ancestry generally is doomed 
to . . . failure . . If this be true of physical traits, how 
much more true unquestionabfy of traits such as are involved 
‘ in the personality of leadership ! 

I recommend that yoif read the* article from which this 
quotation has been made. It is essentially a preliminary report 
of conclusions of a study to be reported in a forthcoming book. 
Pearl has studied the parents and children of all persons of 
such superiority as to have by their achievements secured at 
least a full-page biographical notice in the current edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. The number of cases is 1,011. Pearl 
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divides these cases inlo three classes: (1) rulers, (2) statesmen, 
and (3) others. He then discards the^first two classes as repre- 
senting distinction derived in some part from positions held 
and the circumstances of their times. He concentrates attention 
on the third class — 688 cases — as having distinction derived in 
the main solely from personal supcriority^uch as artists, 
singers, anti philosophers. Of sixty-three philosophers only two 
had fathers of such distinction^ as to leave a record, and only 
five had children who were gifted or distinguished. Of the 
eighty-five poets only three had fathers of sufficient distinction 
to be mentioned tn the Britannica, Certainly modern genetics 
gives no support to the view that the somatic characteristics 
of the offspring can be predicted from a knowledge of the 
somatic charaTcterisiics of the parents,” says Pearl in his 
concluding paragraphs. 

John Dewey, positivist, evolutionist, generalizer in terms of 
its meaning to life of the results of modern science, prefers not 
to use the term histincis^ as implying traits or capacities 
definitely organized and adopted to specific cases, and employs 
instead the term impulse to indicate something more jjlastic 
and undifferentiated. Impulse biicomes definitely organized 
and adapted as a result of continuing reaction to environment. 
“Impulses although first in time^are never primary in fact (i.e. 
in conduct) ; they are secondary and dependent. The meaning 
of native activities is not natjve ; it is acquired.” ^ 

One fc tempted to generalize in a similar manner concerning 
leadership. Each individual inherits combinations of charac- 
teristics in the germ plasm which are different from the com- 
bination of characteristics inherited by any other individual, 
although there may be large areas of identical characteristics ; 
these characteristics are called out, developed, and adapted 
to thfi requirements of social adjustment according to, the 
combination of influencing elements in the successive environ- 
mental situations; and^if a situation calling for leadership 
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appears, he will become leader if his combination of inherited 
characteristics, developed by his combination of environmental 
influences, has developed in him that total capacity for conduct 
called for by the leadershij) situation — and identified by con- 
temporaries as leadership. 

This makes leadership pretty much a matter of chance ; the 
chance of the particular leadershij) situation findi/ig in some 
individual the leadership qiig^lities it requiyes.^ Of course, 
situatfons change by such small increments that a leader once 
found may remain leader •through a series of moderately 
changing situations, but let there come a laJrge increment of 
change in the situation, presenting new group problems and 
requiring a new' combination of characteristics for leadership, 
there is as yet no principle which will enable orie to determine 
in advance what individual will be chosen by circumstances 
as leader. 

It has appeared w^orth while to dwell on these matters at 
this length in' order to bring realization of the importance of 
research with res])cct to factors of environment as well as to 
traits of personality. It takes both to make leadership. 

Environment Develops Leadership Capacity. When we come 
to examine more closely the probable part played by environ- 
ment in leadership, wo find tw'o aspects of environmental 
influence which ar*e sufficiently distinct to warrant separate 
consideration. There is the natur§ and influence of the environ- 
ment which moulds an individual's impulses so thatVhen a 
leadership situation presents itself^ he has capacity for the 
^;csponsibility ; and there is the nature of and influence of the 
particular environment— th^ leadership situation itself — which 
demands those capacities and selects him who possesses them. 

This gives us, therefore, before we can know much about 
leacjership, three fields of study, of which data must be observed, 
classified, and correlated ; and perhaps four fields if we break 
the third into two: (1) biological inheritance, in which pains- 
taking research is being made ; (2) environmental influence on 
the development of inherited characteristics; (3) the general 
social and physical environment of a leadership situation ; and 
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(4) the led group as a distinguishable factor in the leadership 
situation. * 

In speaking of particular leadership environments I have 
naturally had in mind, because of the general title of this 
volume, leadership situations in industry, which offers leader- 
ship, with rare exceptions, only to individuals of experience 
and matunty. In speaking of environmental influences which 
shape undifferentiated impulse into differentiated capacities for 
social use, I have had.in mind that experience of the individual 
from birth until experience and rhaturity have been acquired. 
This experience %as been a succession of situations diverse in 
nature and influence, some of them, of course, leadership 
situations. We may first distinguish. the period of infancy in 
which, we are ’now beginning to believe, environment, though 
domestic and apparently narrow, plays a powerful part in 
establishing* capacities and patterns of conduct. There is, 
second, the period of primary and secondary schooling in which 
a great ndw area is added to the environment — -school life and 
contacts intermixed with family life and contacts. There is, 
third, the jnsriod of schooling away from home, in which the 
environment Iqses the domestic elements ; and finally, the period 
of sole responsibility for livelihood and achievement with its 
great new area of experience. Each of these situations plays 
its particular part in shaping character and ability, and in 
developing leadership capa<;ity out of whatever biological 
characteristics and plastic primial impulse arc raw material 
for such capacity. In the process of adjustment to these stages 
of environment are brought out, or not brought out or deadened, 
such simple or compound charaeteristips of individuality as 
physical and nervous energy, courage, initiative, purposiveness, 
enthusiasm, persistence, patience, im a gin ation, mental alert- 
ness, knowledge of human nature, technical knowledge, and so 
on, to mention only part of the list to be found in enumerations 
of leadership traits. Stuejy of the first manifestations and subse- 
quent development in many individuals of any or all of these 
qualities is of great importknee ; and I believe of great impor- 
tance also, the study of ’environmental forces which retard or 
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deaden such qualities as these and establi^ what are known as 
inhibitions. How powerful a factor is the conventional system 
of parental discipline in creating inhibitions which neutralize 
the manifestation, exercise, and grow^ of leadership charac- 
teristics ; how powerful a factor in the same unfortunate way 
is the conventional system of organization and technique of the 
educational process? Do those who conform become leaders, 
or do those who struggle againijt conformity gsth^r leadership 
strengtIbL from such struggles ? Or does one type develop-leader- 
ship characteristics for a particular type of leadership situation, 
and the other leadership characteristics for Another type of 
situation^ These are pertinent and as yet open questions. 
Experiments are being made which give opportunity for indi- 
vidual self-expression, with respect both to the environment of 
parental discipline and to the environment of education, but 
one questions whether the scale of experiment is la!rge enough, 
or the observation, recording and classification of the pertinent 
facts in detail 'sufficient for important discoveries (ftinceming 
leadership. 

I feel strongly that the study of conduct in childhood and 
youth, and of the situations wUch call for sucb conduct, will 
give us some guiding principles for a sane and profitable study 
of industrial or other form of leadership in the years of an 
individual’s maturity. The situations of childhood and youth, 
though complicated enough, are Iqss complicated than those of 
mature years, and may be analyzed with more probability of 
profitable results. • ^ 

• It is a matter of common observation that where small 
children are brought .together for the 'first time as a group, 
> after a brief period of shyness, play gets under way. Some one 
of the children responds to the situation and takes initiative. 
What is the situation which demands that particular charac- 
teristic of leadership, and what have been the earlier influences 
surrounding the child who manifests initiative ? After the group 
has had experience in playing together, when eibynestf has 
disappeared and initiative become^ automatic, another indi- 
vidual may appear as leader in the group — an individual with 
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imagmatioii who conceives new games to play or new things 
to do. What are the characteristics at that leadership situation, 
and what the surroundings which develoi>ed the imaginative 
child? After a longer experience in group activity, when 
neither initiative and imagination are so necessary, because 
the group has a repertory of games or things to do, still another 
may beco&e leader because he knows best how to direct an 
organized gapaepr other activilQr according to the rules.^ Here 
is a different leadersl^p situation — different as to the situation 
minus the led, different as to the Situation with respect to the 
led minus the rdht of the situation,* different as to the loader 
called upon to lead, and different with respect to the relations 
of all of these. This illustration drawn from childhood may be 
duplicated by ‘illustrations drawn from the grammar school, 
high school, and college experience of any of us. There would 
be promise bf important lesults in explanation of leadership 
if numerous, simultaneous studies, coordinate as to the tech- 
nique of observation and record of data, could f>e made of all 
kinds of leadership situations in early and late childhood, youth 
and other periods of hfe, and the resultant data compared. 

The Leader, the Led, and the Environment. Giving attention 
now to leadership in the important affairs of society, we may 
distinguish in any leadership situation three outstanding factors 
that contribute to the leadership : the leader and his qualifica- 
tions; the led, their qualifications for being led and their 
influence in choosing — ^in determin ing the kind of — Pleader , and 
the enviroiunent of leader /uid led, which creates the problem 
of leadership and plays its large part in determining the kind 
of leader to be chosen. • • 

What has been said about the study of individuals from 
infancy on, with respect to the influence of emironment on 
develo{>ment of leadership capacity, has a bearing on the study 
of the leader in a later leadership situation of social significance. 
The leadership responsibility of mature years is but an »th term 
in experience — ^the latest of a series of leadership situations. 
Individual capacity and sflitability in a leadership situation 
may be frequently pretty* completely accoimted for m advance 
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if approached with knowledge of the development of such 
capacity in infancy, childtiood, and youth. 

The led — ^their capacity and need to be led, and the part 
they play in determining the leader, and therefore in defining 
leadership capacity for the particular situation — ^is a phase of 
the problem to which little attention has been given. It has 
not yet become the object of organized, sustained research. 
Miss Mary Follett has emphasized its importance as a factor 
cas have other students of group behaviqr, and Eduard Linde- 
mann has given us some fac’tual material in Social Discovery, 
This book is essentially oA the nature of g^oup activity, its 
argument being based on an objective study of farmers’ coopera- 
tive marketing organizations. Lindemaiin defines a leader as ^ 
’* An individual whose rationalizations, judgments and feelings 
are accepted (responded to) by the group as bases of belief and 
action.” And he immediately goes on to say; “The definition 
is double-barreled : it assumes that the leader acts as a stimu- 
lant to group action, and also that the group c^cepts^ i.e, 
consciously acknowledges the rationalizations, judgments and 
feelings of the lead(U' as its own. The implication here is that 
these very rationalizations, judgments and feelings of the leader 
may have been stimulated by the group. The leader is a stimu- 
lus but he is also a response.” In another place he says*: 
“The traditional theory of leadershij), being a quality inherent 
in some member of the group, appears to be sound, but it is 
not adequately grounded. All of the evidence gathered in this 
study tends to substantiate the tRco^jy that the leader is nothing 
more nor less than a symbol for what the group is not . . . 
what the group wants . . And again he says®: “It (leader- 
ship) is a confusing term since it implies personal attributes 
and is inconceivable without a group. From the sociological 
point of view, leadership is an attribute of the group.^’ And 
again he says: “What are the tests of leadership? When is 
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the real nature of leadership revealed ? What is the significance 
of the contentious leader in group t>ehavior ? When does the 
relations between the leader and group become sharply deline- 
ated? The answer to these queries is: when the group is in a 
militant mood; when the group is struggling to express its 
interests ; when disharmony has arisen within the group ; when 
the group*i8 in danger of succumbing to its enemies ; when the 
group is def^digig itself against its opposition; when th^ group 
is striving for a public, evaluation of its interests.” 

I cite Lindemann’s report at this length because it is the 
nearest approacR of which I am informed to an intensive study 
of the nature and motivation of a group. It supports strongly 
the assumption that leadership is a quality of the led as well 
as of the leader, and that any study 'of leadership is incomplete 
if it gives attention only to traits of the leader. 

In any leadership situation environment is not in any way 
less important than the leader and the led. It is circumstances 
that unite individuals into a group which is something more 
than the sum of the individuals, give the group its motivation, 
desire, want, objective, program, or what not, and share with 
the group itself determining what individual shall become 
leader — what combination of characteristics is demanded for 
the particular leadership. Environment has not only moulded 
the leader, and the separate individuals into a group, but it has 
also created the critical situation which brings leader and 
group together. 

One can without much (^jffidulty accept as an hypothesis the 
proposition that the differences with respect to personal capaci* 
ties between historic leaders are no greater than the differences 
between the characteristics of the groups they led; and that 
neither the differences between the leaders or between the 
groups* led is as great as the difference between the environ- 
ments — the respective civilizations, cultures, and immediate 
social problems motivatiog group action. Environment gener- 
ates a speoi^c situation and a specific group motivated by a 
want or a purpose, and th*e nature of these determine what 
combination of capacities' is essential for leadership. By trial 
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and error, apparently, tlie personality is then sought which' 
comes closest to representing the essential formula. If Kerensky 
is not sufficient, try Ijenin, or Trotzky, or Krasin, pr another. 
If a McAdoo is not adequate, try an A1 Smith — or have we here 
a leadership situation in which the environment is so in flux 
that it has not precipitated a distinct motivated group with a 
group formula of leadership qualifications ? 

Making the northwest available as a resource of industry 
required the Lewis and Clark tyj)e of leader ; the -pioneer 
problem of organizing access to these resources required a 
James J. Hill type of leader ; such a problem of utilization of 
resources as is now presented in the Colorado mining contro- 
versy calls for a new tyjw of leader. Whoever as leader solves 
such problems through leadership does it because he is possessed 
by the combination of qualifications which can solve it in the 
manner demanded by the logic of events. 

This point qf view is not at aU new ; it has been presented by 
historians, philosophers, poets, and sociologists. Thb justifica- 
tion for emphasizing it tonight is that most or all studies 
stimulated by current interest in leadership fail to take into 
account the necessity of Studying the characteristics of the 
environment in which a leader becomes a leader as well as the 
biological, psychological, and other traits of the leader as an 
individual. 

lavestigation of Leadership. .\^liat we should strive for is a 
great coordination of investigations of the nature of leadership, 
characterized as to its technique iby observation, recording, 
knd classification of items of conduct involved in leadership 
situations, and with correlations of the following — and perhaps 
other — special lines of research — 

1. Characteristics that are hereditary and the laws of this 
hefedity . What is the potential leader’s equipment at birth ? 

2. The influence of the environments of infancy, childhood, 
youth, and young manhood on these hereditary characteristics. 
Does environment, including petty leadership situations, mould 
undifferentiated characteristics intp specific capacities for 
.leadership ? 
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3. Socially significant leadership situations^ with especial 
regard for — 

(а) The part played by environment in creating motivated 
groups which require leadership. 

(б) The creative part played by the group in response to 
the situation and to the tried or chosen leader. 

(c) The leader — ^his characteristics and the part played by 
him in response to the environment and the led group. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Is leadership) capacity inherited»or is it a product of environ- 
ment? 

2 What part does the leadership situation play in determining 
the qualities oi the leader ? 

3. Is individual capacity to lead more important than the group 
capacity to be led ^ 

4. ShouldVesearch into leadership be in terms of leaders’ qualities 
or of leaders’ acts ? 
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EVALUATING LEADERSHIP THROUGH MEASUREBKENT 

OF MORALE^ 

One cannot help being iraprest^ed with the ve?jy useful distinc- 
tions which have been arrived at in this volume on leadership 
— ^such distinctK)ns, for instance, as those between the leaders, 
the led, and the situation in which leadership exists. These 
distinctions make it pos&ii)le to absti’act common elements and 
to draw generalizations that are sound and of wide application. 
This is very different from starting out with a broad abstraction 
such as ‘"leadership,” and using it indiscriminately as has been 
the case with so many discussions on this subject.' 

The purpose here is to limit the discussion to leadership in 
industrial situations, and particularly to consider wluother such 
leadership can be evaluated with any degree of exactness. 

The first need is, perhaps, to attem})t to define the situation 
in which this leadership operates. Approaching the matter 
negatively at first, industrial situations would seem to bo — 

1. Not crises and not situations where there is a spontaneous 
union for the cooperative accomplishment of a ]mrpose, fully 
conscious on the part of those employed or seeking employment. 

2. Situations in which leaders are practically never 'selected 
by the group which consists of ttie ^ed. 

« 3. Situations in which there is ordinarily no personal sublima- 
tion in self-sacrifice to a large common purpose. 

.4. Not temporary situations, that is, situations existing only 
until the end is achieved. 

These elements are stated negatively because they ai*e very 
frequently typical of other leadership situations. 

Described positively, the usual ind\istrial situation is — 

1. One entered into primarily for the satisfactiqp of certain 

ft 

^ J. David Houser, Management Engineer, Kew York City ; Author, WhtU 
the Employer Tlnnka, Executives' Attitude Toward Employees. 
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elementary needs, on'the part of its rank and file, among which 
providing a means of livelihood is paramount. 

2. One in which individual demands nevertheless develop 
for the satisfaction of a considerable range of desires for self- 
expression, for growth, self-development, and so on. 

3. Leaders, or rather “headmen,” are chosen and imposed 
upon the Kfd by superior authority. 

4. A continuing and not temporary situation. 

Jttdgipg an Activity, by Results. It is evident that t*ke ap- 
proach to the entire problem of industrial leadership, and 
especially the pibblem of how it may be improved, would be 
clarified if some moans could be worked out for the measurement 
of this leadership, or rather for the measurement of individual 
leaderships. Moreover, we may anticipate only continuing 
debate and little progress toward a solution as long as our 
knowledge of this problem and its elements remains only 
descriptive and qualitative. In considering a means for measur- 
ing leadership or individual leaderships, we wiirprobabiy find 
essential agreement with the following assumption ; the quality 
of the results produced by any activity is the best criterion by 
which the activity itself may be judged. 

Perhaps the most immediate and directly significant results 
produced by an industrial leadership are the attitudes of those 
who are led. And the most meaningful and dynamic attitudits 
are those toward inherent ne^ds which demand satisfaction in 
any indflstrial situation. 

It would seem, therefore^ thSit one of the best ways to judge 
the quality of an industrial leadership is’ through the feelings 
of the employed personnel in that situation — ^their feelings as 
to how much their inherent needs are being satisfied. Whether 
this satisfaction be called “morale,” or “abracadai)ra,” it is 
doubtless the most potent driving force in industry. For 
emotional attitudes — feelings — determine action above all other 
factors. The degree of satisfaction of inherent needs is truly 
the foundation of the will-to-do. 

Bleasiixiiig Attitudes. All*that has been said so far will prob- 
ably seem obvious, but to measure attitude may sound fantastic. 
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But, it also sounded fantastic to his contemporaries to hear 
Binet speak of measming intelligence, before the simple logic 
of “intelligence is what intelligence can do ” was understood. 

The growth in ingeniousness of the methods of applied 
psychology diiring the last two or three decades has been as 
great as these methods are fascinating. A great many of the 
most significant developments have grown out of the* work of the 
educational psychologists in their attack upoi;i the problems of 
measuring school products. These developments have. brought 
a conviction that many human problems may be susceptible 
to quantitative treatment, and that genuint^ measurement of 
elements hitherto felt to be utterably imponderable may not, 
after all, be so fantastic as it might seem at first glance. The 
impressive achievements of the educational psychologists, and 
the revolution which their findings and methods have wraught 
in educational procedure since Comman’s pioneer attempt, 
makes it appear not improbable that other fields of endeavor 
might profit similarly by more exact treatment of their human 
problems. If these situations in industry can be approached 
with something of the realism of Thorndike, the statistical genius 
of Kelley, and the intense social consciousness of.Terman, similar 
revolutions in industrial practices may well be expected. 

No exaggerated claims are made for the following method. 
It is only a beginning and susceptible of much refinement 
and improvement in application Competent judges, however, 
have felt it sound in its essential philosophical assumptions ; 
and as it stands it has been worked, out with sincerity and care. 
• Edward L. Thorndike has said: “Whatever exists, exists in 
some degree and can therefore conceivably be measured.” If 
attitudes exist in degree, if feelings are of widely differing 
strengths, then it should be possible to determine these degrees 
and these strengths. If this is done and the result expressed 
numerically, definite meamremeni will result. As to the actual 
methods of such measurement, the Ivtsic assumptions involved 
are those in the realm of mathematical probability. While the 
techniques involved are often ooiftplex if not cumbersome, an 
illustration will serve to make clear ‘the basic approach. 
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Basis of the Methoil. If seventy^five employees of a group 
of 100 state that opportunity for promotion is more important « 
to them than good working conditions, and if seventy-five 
employees of this group (not necessarily the same seventy-five 
as before) state that taking a share in tl\e formulation of 
company policies affecting them is more important to them than 
pay, then the strength or importance of promotion is just as 
much greater th^n the strength* of working conditions jj,s the 
strength, of having a p^rt in company policy-making is greater 
than the strength of pay. The foregoing statement contains 
with itself all the^basic fundamentals involved in the measure- 
ment of morale. 

The Elements of Morale. The first step, then, is to establish 
the elements of the situation upon^which morale depends. As 
stated before, these would seem to consist of inherent needs, 
the employeef reaction being in terms of the degree to which he 
feels these inherent needs are satisfied. Reactions to methods 
which govern these degrees of satisfaction are not sought — at 
least, not directly. 

The actual list of these needs which has been used has been 
determined on ^he basis of capable* judgment rather than by 
any scientific process of deduction. While the latter might have 
been possible, it has been exceedingly difficult to determine just 
how it could be achieved. After all, utter comj)leteness of this 
list, and meticulous exactness»of definition is ])robably not tJie 
most important of these desiderata at this period of experi- 
mentation. If a fairly conjpldle list can woiked out, and 
if the same list is used in attempting to measure leadership* 
in each situation, then comparisons are reasonably valid. And 
comparisons are perhaps the most important result that can 
be gained now. 

Thesd elements as worked out so far and used to gain reactiems 
from several thousand employees are as follows — 

Use of experience. 

Clearness of instructions. 

Freedom €o consult. • 

Welcome into the organi2^tion. 

Initiative allowed. 

9 — (496) 
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Knowledge of ijcrsonal status. 

Freedom from worry. ‘ 

Adequacy of pay. 

Addint< to ability. 

Opportunity for promotion. 

New ideas or suf^gostions. 

C Grievances. ‘ 

Knowled^^e of larj^er results. 

(Changes in work methods. 

Working conditions. 

FAlow workiirs. ' ^ 

Work schedule. » • 

Steadiness of job. 

Each of thes(5 elements Is briefly defined upon a 3 x 5 card. 
The names or titles of the elements as listed above might not, 
by themselves, be understood by employees, but great care 
has been taken in working out the definitions, which are typed 
upon the card. And only those definitions have been used which 
have been exjierimentally proved to be understandable to 
employees, l^t will be seen that these definitions are in terms, 
not of questions but of statements, as to Aow mucK each need 
is satisfied. Two of these definitions follow — 

Krekdom from Worry* 

How niuoli you arc free from worry 
over sickness and old age because 
you are an employee of this company. 

Knowledoe op Personal Status' 

How much you kno^ about tlie way 
your wwk is judge'd, and how you are • 
getting along. ^ 

. Impoitance of Elements to Employees. The second step is 
to determine the imj)ortanqjE‘ of each element to the individual 
on the job, and collectively for all of the individuals on all of 
tile jobs. There arc two methods W'hich would be comparatively 
eajiy to administer. The first would be to have individual 

* It IS evident that responses to the first of these elements, the ono ronceming 
froodom from worry, would be useful in evaluating several different types of 
“welfare work,’' as well as other methods designed to render employees more 
or less mdoptmdent of personal misfortune, old age, etc. And reactions to 
the second statement w'ould bo useful to qvaluatc certain important elements 
of direct su|x>rvision. As a matter of fact, responses to each defimtion would 
furnish evaluations for most of the methods of personnel administration as 
performed in an industrial or commercial organization. 
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employees arrange all of these cardf^ into order of importance 
to them. That is, each worker could be given a pack of eighteen 
cards with instructions to handle them physically, putting the 
most important at the top of a row, the second most important 
next, the third next, and so on down to the Jast. It would be 
easy to give such instructions, and some sort of an arrangement 
could probably be gotten from most employees. This has been 
tried, but it haa been found that there is littU^ guarantee that 
this wiH truly represent the real situation. It presents too 
difficult a task for real discriminations to be made. 

The second might be to pi’esent* each card s(‘j)arately and 
ask individual employees to decide whether the clcMuents defined 
on the card were important or unimjiortant. Tliis might result 
in two groups of cards for each enijiloyei?, an “important*’ and 
an “unimportant” group, and statistical treatment might them 
arrange all tKe elements in order of imj>ortanc(^ for all employees. 
But this method, as is true of the first mentioned, has been 
found mofe unreliable than is desirable. 

A truly rigorous treatment has been demonstratcHl to dcmiand 
that every element bo compared with every other (dement. 
Therefore, these cards have been ^iresented to mnployees in 
pairs, and each employee has been asked to indicate the more 
important in each pair. That is, the interviewer has said : 
“Which of these two things is more important to you in your 
job?” JThis process has beeji continued until all jmssible 
combinations of paired elements have been jinjsented 

As a result of these discryninations on the part of an adcMjuate 
random sampling, of all of the employees in an organizatioir, 
it is possible to jirescnt a list of the items in thi? ortl(‘r of their 
importance — the order in wbich employees value them for an 
entire grouping of workers. The following list of items is in the 
order decided upon by the employees of a large public utility 
company — 

Order of Employee Need or Desire 
Adding to ability. . . .1 

Knowledge of personal status . 2 

Opportunity. for promotion . . 2 

Knowledge of larger results . 4 
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Steadiness of job . 

. 5 

Use of experience 

. .6 

Freedom to consult 

. 7 

Changes in methods of work . 

. 8 

Adequacy of pay . 

. 0 

Initiative allowed 

. 10 

Cleifrness of instructions 

. 11 

Freedom from worry 

. 12 

Giievances 

. 13 

Welcome into the organization 

. 14 

New ideas or sugg&tions 

. *15 

Working conditions . 

. 10 

Fellow workers * . 

. 17 

Work schedul 4 ? 

.« 18 


The method has no possibility of showing why employees 
should decide iijxm this order of im[)ortanco, or what all of 
the psychological elements are, back of th(' discriminations that 
were made. When this result has been shown, especially to 
executives, incredulity has often been expressed. 'The work of 
any method which could produce such an order of importance 
has seemed unreasonable. For instance, doubt has bften been 
expressed about the worth of the results because of the fact 
that the element involving “pay*’ is so comparatively low in 
importance. This is also trhe of the element in\;olving “steadi- 
ness of job.” However, a knowledge of the personnel situation 
in the company where this work was done, and a thoughtful 
consideration of tunployee attitude under various conditions, 
would go far toward dispelling ^«sc doubts. 

The picture presented is one of an ambitious group — of a 
group wdiich realizes that oi)portunity for w^orth-while increases 
in pay, will probably come through advancement, through just 
consideration of individual employee results, through an indi- 
vidual becoming more expert on the job, and so on, rather than 
through any small increases of a dollar or two a week or several 
doMars a month which might be granted immediately * With 
“steadiness of the job,” it is apparent that it has not been 
given more importance in this situation for the perfectly good 
reason that security of job has been generally achieved through- 
• out the organization. In other w'ords, there are practically no 
interruptions to steadiness of work because of layoffs, and very 
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few discharges. Therefore, since this element has been achieved, 
it is not of as great importance as^t would be if there were 
much uncertainty of job tenure. 

There seem to be two causes which will bring an individual 
element up in importance. One of these is consistently great 
significance attached to it by employees in any and all situa* 
tions, while the other is actual dissatisfaction with the element. 
In this situaticyi, for instance.* if there were many layoffs or 
many apparently un\yarrantcd discharges, “steadiness <5f job’* 
would undoubtedly be first or second in importance. Likewise, 
if there were a gAicral conviction that rate of pay and individual 
adjustments in remimeration were unfair, this element would 
rise considerably in importance from the place which it now 
occupies. 

This list of items would seem to measure the strength of each 
element in Influencing that state of satisfyingness which we 
call “ morale.” It indicates how much the employee wants each 
element Which is pertinent in his job. This woufd apjwar to be 
a long step forward in analyzing the morale situations, but it is 
possible to go further. 

What Employees Think They Get. Knowing what the em- 
ployee wants, the next step is to find out what he thinks he 
is getting. In order to determine this, the cards are again 
presented to employees in pairs, and they are asked to indicate 
which of each pair they think the company emphasizes most. 
The question is, “Which of these two things do you think the 
company pays most atteqtioft to? Which does the company 
do best?” Then, when that number of discriminations has 
been made by employees which iare adequate for thorough- 
going statistical treatment and for valid results, a differept 
order of these elements from the first order is obtained. To 
repeat*: this order is an indication of what the emj)loyce thmks 
he is getting. It is an order of the presence of the elements in 
the job or situation as viewed by the employees. 

Wi now bave a group of elements of the working relationship 
arranged in two ways. Thd first order represents what workers 
want ; the second, what £hey think they get. The relationship 
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between the two does not indicate how well employees are being 
treated, but rather, how well they feel they are being treated. 
This relationship is essentially an evaluation of the satisfying- 
ness of the working environment, and of the forces in it. 

Correlation as ijleasiirement. The exact correspondent of the 
two orders can be calculated, and the resulting coefficient of 
correlation may, it would seem, with real justification be called 
the measurement of morale. , ^ 

It is j)ossil)le to expand and substantiate such a result by 
measuring what might be called “outside pull.” This is done 
by having employees compare the cards and Indicate which of 
the (jards in each pair they think outside companies pay most 
attention to. 

“ Personnel Insight.” An intt'resting and possibly a signifi- 
cant outgrowth of this method has been to ask individual 
executives to go through the same process of card comparison 
as employ(^cs do, in establishing the lirst order of importance. 
That is, execiltives in a number of cases have been asked to 
indicate by the same means, what they feel is the order of 
iin])ortancc fo employees of the ditferent elements. A great 
range has discovered fro exist betw'oen the order of impor- 
tance which different executives believe exist, a range expressed 
by a corielation as high as .8 down to a slight negative correla- 
tion. These coi-relations w'ould seem to mtmsure something 
approaching what might be callede.“ personnel insight.” It may 
bo interesting to note that in one company the highest'correla- 
tions was obtained by the persdnnej manager, and one of the 
low correlations by the assistant to the president, who had 
been given considerable veto-power over ])roposals which the 
personnel manager submitted from time to time. 

There is no question but wh^t at this stage of social develop- 
ment, autocracy in industry is definitely frowned upoif. The 
general level of social attitude is such that if a definition were 
insisted upon, human values would be said to be at least as 
important as financial ones. And even the most autocratic of 
employers would hardly assert that his sole responsibility was 
to produce profit — that ho had no responsibility for the welfare 
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of workers, disregarded their rights entirely, and felt that his 
only duty was to produce favorable Knancial results regardless 
of what happened to employees. 

Social sanctions are, however, indefinite : and until responsi- 
bility for human welfare can (1) be defined, and (2) the adequacy 
measured of the discharge of this responsibility, industry rela- 
tions will* remain cluttered with vague formulas, flamboyant 
claims, and repeated rationalizations. 

It W'ould seem that the largest hope of clarifying i# badly 
muddled situation, and introducing the disciplines which would 
accompany well®dcfined responsibility, is to be found in some 
measurement of the degree to which human welfare is preserved, 
cherished, and furthered. 

Until ultimefte ethical concepts can be formulated and objecti- 
fied, the best practical measurement of how well an organiza- 
tion’s responsibility for workers’ welfare is being discharged, 
is doubtless in some evaluation of morale — of how satisfied the 
employees are in their jobs. And, of course, this'has an intense 
pragmatic value, because the degree of satisfaction determines 
on the whole the quality of employee effort. 

With such a measurement, the* opportunity is afforded to 
place human values and results, if not on a par, at least as 
comparable to financial results — ^to define responsibility, to 
impose it, and to measure how well it is being discharged. This 
defining, this imposing, and^this measurement would be func- 
tions of the sources of ultimate power — of chief exex utives, or 
even of owners, or of other representatives of capital 

Once a sound method hks been workqd out,^ it is not difficult 
to see the stimulation which n\easurement would afford to 
subordinates to seek out better methods of personnel adminis- 
tration than they arc using, in order that results which they 
are producing might be improved. Measurement would also 

^ It should be noted that while the method described here has produced 
interesting results and results of some value, several inadequacies m its usc^ 
have 1)ecome apparent. One of these is its lack of sufficient detail. An ex- 
tended experfment has recently Jbeen undertaken to attempt to improve the 
method radically, and it is believed a means of measuring morale will result 
which will be considerably richer in meaning. 
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furnish an admirable means for judging 'the value of devices 
and methods — ^for the effedtiveness of welfare work, of employee 
representation, and so on. It would doubtless be a most effec* 
tive instrument with which to combat the tendency to sieze 
ux)on single devices as general panaceas for all employees’ 
unrest in individual organizations. 

QUESpONS 

1 . Is'industrial leadership similar to othej^ leaderships ? .. 

2. How may any activity—^ leadership, for instance — best be 

judged i ^ • 

3. If leadership produces attitudes, can these be measured? 

4. What are the elements of morale, and how important is each ? 
/>. How can an employee’s satisfaction with each element of his 

working relationship be determined ? 

6. Can the production of a high degree of morale be assessed 
iis a definite rcsponsibilit3’’ ^ 



CHAPTER IX 

THE CHAIRMAN AS LEADER OF GROUP PROCESS^ 

Lkt us taEe a try at answering the question, What is a conference 
leader really doing ? Put more prccisely, the question is, “ What 
is a group-thinking process, and what docs it call for in tRe way 
of a directive technique?” In order to respect our limited 
space, I shall dit^uss only the type .of conference in which the 
^roup job is to bring about an adjustment in a situation that 
shows conflicting interests and understandings. 

Just how ddes such a conference arise' ? Let us look at an 
example. Not a hundred miles from here is an organization 
that supplies a special tyjie of educational service to a large 
clientele throughout the country. It has a staff of about 150 
persons, falling into four general groups: (1) anvxecutive and 
administrative group —dealing with }»romotion, financing, 
appointments to staff, and types of program, (2) a group of 
educational speciahsts — conduetingi a large correspondence in 
several departments, and holding field consultations and con- 
ferences; (3) a business service group -distributing equipment 
and supplies, and administering the business arrangc'ments of 
field conferences, and (4) a ^clerical force— for stenography, 
typing, l)ookkeeping, shipping* etc. The organization takes 
its personnel relations seriously, realizing that its educational 
claims would be somewhat discredited ii it displayed a crud<j 
human technique in its own establishment. It maintains, 
therefore, a “Joint Committee on Terms of Service,'’ made up 
of twelve members — ^four from the board of directors, four 
from the executive and educational staff, and four from the 
business and clerical staff — which deals with salaries, promo- 
tions, and work schedules. The recommendations of this com- 
mittee, when it reaches real agreements, become in effect the 

• 

' Alfred D. Sheffield, Associate Professor of Rhelono and Ckimposition, 
Wellesley College ; Author, Orealive DiacuaHon. 
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employment i)olicies of the Board. Ond of its meetings will 
give as an example of the leader’s part in a conference process. ^ 

The meeting T have in mind had to deal with an expectation, 
among the staff, ot added vacation allowances. It was known 
that the directors were favorable to some increase on a seniority 
basis, and had in' fact made a limited jirovision for it in the 
budget. But the question before the committee Was: Wilh 
limited funds for the purpose, whnl sort of irwremf^ would 
meet Ihe demands of the situation? Shoulif they 1» small 
increases for many, or large, increases for few ? If the latter, 
for which few, and on thq basis of what claims ? And where 
substitutes must bo paid while vacationers are away, should 
the vacations be shorter ones with pay or longer ones without ? 
Evidently hero was a matter involving a number of interests, 
})ersonal and organizational, with differences of understanding 
and feeling as to what was really called for under the circum- 
stances The conference job, tlierefore, was to bring about a 
process ol give-and-take between mind and mind that would 
end in a real agreement — one that would satisfy all parties as 
giving each what they essentially wanted, or what they had 
come to prefer over the things they had begun by wanting. 

Maintaining the Pattern of Group ThiuUiig. ‘It is here that 
the first responsibility of the conference leader appears. The 
kind of results that can be expected from a thought process 
depends on the “pattern” of the give-and-take between the 
conferees. Somebody, therefore’, must be responsible for main- 
taining the pattern of group thinking, whore otherwise a con- 
ference will fall into the pattern of kales talk or of debate. In 
the instance I am citing the.leader allowed the debate pattern 
to establish itself. A member of the group started off by 
proposing a solution of the matter which he had come prepared 
to jmt through. He proposed that the added vacation* allow- 
ances should take the form of three-month furloughs to members 
of the executive and educational groups at the end of each 
seven years of service. The disadvantage of such a start for 

« 

^ I am (x^rmitting mysolf in this account to make certain disguising changes 
in what would otherwise bo identifying features and confidential details. 
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the conference is that it represents a personal approach to the 
problem so far as its thinking goes, tt offers the end results of 
somebody’s thought, to which one or moi'e members now seek 
to win the meeting’s assent. 

In contrast, the process of group discussion represents a 
social approach to the problem. It starts not with a proposal 
but with fresh looks at the whole matter from different points 
of view. Instead of lining up on opposed sides, the speakers 
try to get at the essential desires that are at stake, wfth the 
hope of finding a solution that will satisfy all. Meanwhile, this 
hope disposes each member to accept some change in his present 
view, since other members are accepting changes in theirs. In 
the given case, the desires and circumstances involved were 
as follows — ' 


Desires Voiced hy the Oommi'itee Members 


To mt»et vanoiiB employee needs roquirinj? free tirnt*, naniely- 
llecaperation, 


Growth 


i in compeUmey in work. 


in interests outside of work, 

(claims, domestic or public. 

To maintain the repute of the company an a liberal orf^anizaiion ; 

To reduce turn-over ; , 

To allay certain resentments in the business and clerical groii[)s over 
preferential treatment of the other ^oups. 

To encourage employees of special ability. 

To keep the cost of added time allowance's from growing out of liand. 
To avoid incurring outside criticism for maintaining de luxe valuation 
policies. ^ ^ 

Special Circumstances in the Situation 


A salary scale either at or, slif^tly under the averages euri'4*nt. for 
similar grades of business and professional work. • 

Field work with demands overrunning working liours and week 
schedules. 

A rather large turn-over. 

Academic contacts of the staff by which certain members w'f 're familiar 
with furloughs and liberal ** sabbatical’' allowances. 

A tradition of democratic relations among the staff— somewhat em- 
phasized by several popular members. 


Let us note, now, how these desires and circumstances figure 
when the speaking falls into the pattern of a debate. The 
proponent of “sabbatical'’ allowances for the educational 
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' ... 
specialists began by stating three reasons for his solution, 

namely — 

1. It would give special leeway for the “policy makers” on 
the staff, for the jiersons on whoso initiative and resourceful 
thinking the whole program of the company depehds. 

2. It would give outstanding men in the organization oppor- 
tunity for extended contacts with people of leadershif) in similar 
work in this and other countrijjs, with the effect of keeping the 
organb.ation creditably before the public eye. 

3. It would put the vacation policies of the company on the 
same basis as those of unii/orsities — ^with add^d dignity to the 
service. 

These reasons, it will bo seen, amount to little summaries of 
the various claims and circumstances — viewed in the relative 
importance that they had assumed in the mind of the speaker. 
The effect on the committee of getting this sort of start was to 
start a split between the members who were disposed to see 
the situation this way and those who saw it differently. Their 
talk ran in terms of pros and cons, each side trying to swing 
over the doubtful members and get a majority vote for its 
view. The resulting pattern of debate, therefore, shapes up 
as follows — 

(i) A propoml is brought up as somebody’s view of the best 
decision in the matter. It has been thought out as resting on a 
sort of logical trestle-work, with, main contentions resting on 
sub-contentions, which in turn rest on evidential fdcts and 
testimony. • ^ 

. (ii) Argument in which the “speakers for” proceed to fill 
out and strengthen the logical supports of their solution, while 
t4© “speakers against” try to demolish their case, with a view 
to substituting a rival solution. 

(iii) Decision by a majority vote, either for the proposal (or 
some amended equivalent) or against it. 

The outcome of a debate, it is evident, leaves one or more 
conferees (with the people they are representing) in^the position 
of a defeated minority. The decMon, that is, minimizes and 
slights certain desires as not being numerically supported by 
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a count of heads. This, of course,, hurts the morale of an 

organization. In the case here observed the hurt began to 
look serious before a vote was reached, so that the committee 
decided to drop the argument and take a fresh start. The 
organization, they felt, required whole-hearted cooperation in 
getting out the work, and if people were to be work-mates their 
wishes must contrive to be bed-fellows and stop kicking each 
other out of the crib. The right start, therefore, would J[)e one 
which made a point of getting all the pertinent wishes really 
understood. 

With this idefii in mind the chairman began by asking each 
member of the group: “How does this matter of possible addi- 
tions to vacation allowances touch the people that you are here 
to speak for V At once he began to get responses that showed 
where the hot spots were in the situation. The various interests 
at stake soeJhied easier to get at, when the committee was 
taking the attitude of inviting each to speak for itself and to 
satisfy itself that it was “registering” in the total picture. 
Even jealousies and felt discriminations could be mentioned 
when they were assumed to be appearing not as faults in 
persons but as the natural results of the given circumstances. 

Having gathered in this way the reactions of the staff to 
the issue thus viewed as a disturbed situation, the committee 
tried to sharpen up the specific problem that was involved. It 
could see that U7ider the cirmijnstanees certain claims for one 
group seemed incompatible with claims that were being made 
for another group ; that, /or ^example, you could not devote 
your funds to furloughs for educational specialists without 
leaving the business and clerical groups feeling themselves 
treated as people from whom bright ideas were not expected 
— as not needing furloughs because their thinking did not 
matter. This and other complications meant that the com- 
mittee had to deal with people's differences in a spirit of human 
engineering. It had to get the various parties to the situation 
to look at the facts in ways that would invite more discrimina- 
ting claims, with the hope at reaching an agreement that would 
gather up the essential desires of all. The procedure by wliich 
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it did this was a real exprfission of a ''group-thinking” process. 
Its pattern — the pattern of discussion in contrast with debate — 
could be set out as follows — 

(i) Testimony from experience that gets out what the 
members feel to b)L; vital in the matter. 

(ii) Recognition of the problem or difficulties that it involves, 

(iii) Deuling unth disagreements in people’s suggestions for 
solving it (1) by getting data on points of fact, and (2) by 
seeking discriminations on points of desire. 

(iv) Reaching an agreement or understanding that gathers 

up what is essential to each conferee. * 

What wo have here is evidently a sort of psychological outline 
for discussion, just as a brief is a logical outline for a debate. 
A discussion aims from the first to reckon with people’s feelings 
as well as w ith their thinking. It expects them to get together 
both in tlioir view\s and in their wishes. Where a debate shows 
a proving process in which a conviction is “put over” by some 
members on others, a discussion shows an “approvirife” process 
in which a conyiction is developed by all the members, and gains 
something from the differences that they began with. 

In such a process, then, •the leader has as his first responsi- 
bility the maintaining of the group-thinking pattern. I do not 
moan that he should do this pedantically. The members should 
not feel that their thinking is being regimented. But where 
they deviate from this thought’ sequence, they should know 
that they are doing so, and for what reason, so that at each 
stage the speakers can see where they are with the issue, and 
whither the talk is moving. Only so will they end with a feehng 
that the talk lias “got somewhere,” and that the agreement is 
a sound one — made sound by a real mutual testing. 

Besides “maintaining the pattern” the leader has two other 
responsibilities. He must keep the whole situation before each 
conferee ; and, odd as it may sound, he must keep the whole 
conferee before the situation. The second of these two responsi- 
bilities is a peculiar one. Suppose we begin with that. 

Keeping the Whole Conferee Before the Situation. It is clear 
that the chief difference between discussion and debate is the 
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close concern which the former pays^to emotions and interests 
where debate stakes its whole effort on logic and the cogency 
of facts. Discussion, with its ‘‘engineering’*' approach to an 
issue, realizes that a man reacts to a life situation with his 
whole personality, not simply to the “facts”, with his intellect. 
In conference, therefore, where the situation is dealt with, we 
want to get the whole man adjusted, and not “ a man convinced 
against his will*” This means that we want all the hej^ that 
psychology can give vs in sensing the states of mind tfiat are 
before us in a conference group/ Indeed, wc need almost a 
new imagery in brder to picture the real inwardness of a con- 
ference job. There may be some help in the imagery suggested 
by a passage in a recent little book which tries to picture the 
mind’s total reaction in the reading of poetry. Yf)u may feel 
it a bit reckless to apply what is said in such a passage to the 
experience otf group dialogue, but I shall make the venture of 

quoting it as a depiction of the mind of a conferee 

• 

Our thouf^hts are the bcrvants of our iiiterostH, and even wlien thcA 
seem to rebel it is usually our interests lliat are in disorder. Our 
thoufchts are pointers and it is the otlier, IIm" active, stream wliieh deals 
with tlic thiii^B which thoughts reflec*1^ or point to. . . . Th(‘ active* 
branch is what really niattt*ra ; for fr<nii it all the energy of tlie whole 
agitation comes. The thinking which goes on is somewhat like the 
play of an ingenious and invaluable “governor'’ run by, but eontrolling, 
the main machine. Evt'ry c»xperienee is essc^niially some int.c‘rc‘st or 
group of interests swinging back to rest. 

To understand what an interest is, we should pict.ure tlie mind as 
a system of very delicately poised balances, a system which, long 
as we are in health is constant growing. Every situation we come 
into disturbs some of tliesc*balances to some degree. 1'he Wiiys in 
which they swing back to a new cquiiioise are Ihc imi)ulses wit h wliiidi 
we respond to the situation. And the chief balan(*(‘s in tla; system 
are our chief interests. 

Suppose that we carry a magnetic compass about in the neighbour- 
hood of powerful magnets. The needle waggles as we move and comes 
to rest* pointing in a new’ dii’ection whenever w’e stand still in a, new 
position. Suppose that instead of a single compass w’e carry an arrange- 
ment of many magnetic needles, large and small, swMing so that they 
influence one another, some able only to swing horizontally, others 
vertically, othera hung freely. As we move, the pei't-urbations in this 
system will fie very complicated. But, for every position in which w(» 
place it, there will be a final position of rest for all the needles into 
which they will in the end settle down, a general poise for the whole 
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system. But even a slight displacement may set the whole assemblage 
of needles busily readjusting themselves. 

The mind is not unlike such a system if we imagine it to be incredibly 
complex. The needfes arc our interests, varying in their importance, 
that is in the degree to which any movement they make involves 
movement in the other needles. Each new disequilibrium which a shift 
of position, a fresh situation, entails, corresponds t<5 a need ; and the 
wagglings which ensue as the system i‘ean*anges itself are our responses, 
the impulses through which we seek to meet the need. Often the new 
poise is not found until long after the original disturbance. Thus, 
states strain can arise wliich last for ycars.^ ^ 

■ 

The pertinence of all this *1168 in the fact that discussion is 
essentially a process through which the unadjusted interests 
in a situation find a new equilibrium. And since each spokesman 
for an interest involved therein has his own mind zoned off 
into sub-systems of interests (sub-systems created by his own 
special experience and relationships), it is not always clear how 
much of him is speaking : what mere segment of his personality 
has eut loose as a “zone of response.” His remarks at any 
point may exf>ross, not the essential point of view 4 hat he is 
representing, but his personal role as a smart debater or his 
hurt self-esteem as one of a humbler employee group. The 
leader, therefore, needs to pay attention to the sorts of response 
people are getting from one another. And even where people 
bring their full nature to bear, he needs some clue to the 
attitudes and interests that most count in the matter under 
question. If there are twelve co^imittce-men in the meeting, 
you cannot just say to yourselJ, “Many men, many minds,” 
and sit back to entertain twelve niifferent points of view. You 
nxust ask yourself, “What are the characteristic states of mind 
toward this situation ? ” Indeed, you should try before the meet- 
ing to forecast what are the “points of view” in this pertinent 
and restricted sense. 

Most easy to note for each point of view is the relative appeal 
of the different interests which are at stake. Each conferee 
has one or more desires which for him are vivid and important, 
one or more on which he can be “warmed up,” and one or 

' I. A. Richards, Science and Poetry, New York (W. W. Norton ^ Co.), 
^p. 22-25. 
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more (vivid enough to other conferee^ to which he is unrespon- 
sive. The leader’s problem in a discussion where people are 
divided over what they want is (a) to get wants really grasped 
where they are found unappealing, and (6) to get wants modified 
where they are in conflict. To this end it will help if he prepares 
a sort of weather map of the likely states of mind to bo reckoned 
with— One that suggests the questions which will lead the 
conferees to take evaluating rather than espousing atytudes 
towards .what they want. 

Thus in the particular group here observed the loader soon 
noted that althoii^h twelve people wnre taking part, there were 
only three essential points of view — essential, that is, as repre- 
senting the “sub-systems” of magnetic int(‘rests \ihieh liad 
been stirred into “disequilibrium” by the present situation. 
These points of view can be displayed in a tabular scheme, 
with the interests listed at the left, and at the light the queries 
that suggest how these interests might bo modified without 
anybody giving them up Thus — 

Lbader's "Map** of LxpibOTKD Points of Vii w* 


What intereste ore Involved » Wh #t morilfyinff cun l>c soiiRlit ' 


1. CUUgeMbbatiealimntofinew x. (inurtam*'rcH|Mm«fiblt (MmitiotiM*' 

Leisure lor creative thinking + a J \ In wliaf( vt r jKmitioii \ilio hliow jMtwt i ' 

( is the ueid more time or more ht xiblo h( Iu linU * 

Leaders brought before public h 

Growth in competency c In the presc ut Job or for advanc eiiiciit f o a ntw job’’’ 

Also 0, in part • 

— Inicrists d and / not apiK^aling * 

2. PersofuUUy nghts jmnt of v%ew • 

Leeway to round out Inten^ts f d JJow lar is the ( nipluying orgntil/ 1 1 loii 1 1 sjionslblc ’ 
Compensation for faithful sr rvic e e ^ tlds nef dr d for %nterehted a orkr r-i ^ 

Avoiding of work-caste lines / Uy ignoring difTcrnncos m by i outliving oppor- 
Also g, h tunith s for routine^ aorkers 

— Interests h and a (as stated) * 

not apiieallng 

S Mmdal hygune point of vmo 

Escape from job ruts + g Find new rr‘soitro< s for growth on thr job ^ 

Reouperatlon from cumulative H Deal with this by provisions for bjnm ml havr ? 

stratos i 

Al8O0,d,/ 

— Interests b, c unappealing 


The* speal^ers who took what is here called the “college 
sabbatical’' point of view wanted to see any added time oil 
given to the employees of special skill and leadership, so that 

*o--(49«) 
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they should have leeway to do ‘^creative thinking” for the 
benefit of the company. Those on the other hand who took 
what is here called the '‘personality rights” point of view, 
dwelt on the number of people in the organization who had 
blind-alley jobs -rthe people that were confined, using only 
parts of their personality. Humanly it seemed due to such 
people to assure them time allowances to develop satisfactions 
outsidp the job that they could not find inside it. There was 
also here the thought of compcnsation-«-of a sort of vacation 
bonus for faithful service records. These speakers were strong 
on the idea that you should avoid drawing caste lines in your 
time-off provisions. With this point of view they would hardly 
warm up to the importance of bringing leaders beiore the public. 
Their minds were on matters of personal feeling within the office. 

The third was a “mental hygiene” point of view. Two or 
three people })resent urged that mental hygienb now made 
possible a study of the specific strains and fatigues that were 
incident to each type of job, and that times-off ‘should be 
apportioned according to schedules that could be scientifically 
worked out. 

In the right-hand column of the table are jottings which a 
leader would make opposite each point of view, as to the 
questions in conference that would invite changes in it. Notice 
how the leader can expect to use them. Where the conferee 
takes the “sabbatical” point of ‘view, he can ask: When you 
say “added time for creative thinking,” do you mean creative 
thinking as defined by what you expect from the nature of the 
jobs that people hold? Is it people who fall into a certain 
organizational class to which time should be allotted on this 
score ? Or do you stand ready to allot time to any person, from 
whatever level of the organization he comes, who has a project 
with some creative promise in it ? 

There you have a distinction that makes a lot of difference 
to the people in business and clerical jobs. Taken one way it 
means they are not prejudged as people whose thinking does 
not count. 

In framing such questions the leader remembers that there 
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are three ways in which a man’s attitude towards any given 
interest may be modified> without being balktd or dejeatexl, 
namely — 

1. He may come to discriminate what he regally wants, where 
he had begun by including non-essentials. 

2. He may become willing to pursue what ho wants by 
different mexins from those he at first had in mind. 

3. He may come to shift his conoern from one want to another 
which at first had soeined less vivid and imi)ortant. 

And in the measure that each cbnfertic gets his interest thus 
adjusted, the whole magnetic consti^llation of interests that are 
involved in the matter— with their zones and sub systems — 
are brought into a new and fruitful equilibrium. 

Keeping the Whole Situation Before the Cionferee. We have 
seen that the second responsibility of a discuission leader is 
occasioned by the various “zones of response” in the speaker. 
A man’s talk may be expressing not his really significant point 
of view, But some segment of himself- -some egoistic impulse 
of defense or display, some prejudice out of his jiersonal back- 
ground, or some fixed idea or attitude impressed on him by his 
social “set.” A third responsibility of the leader is occasioned 
by difficulties in the speaker’s “span of attention.” Whore the 
matter under discussion shows a nurnbiT of intiTcsts calling 
for adjustment, each conferee is under a special strain to get 
them all before his mind’s ey^.. Having his own strong ])iefer- 
ences, he tends to react towards th(j whole matter as if it had 
to be a question of getting giiher what he wants or what another 
wants, when the question is really one of getting an ndjufited 
situatimi which will duly recogntee both what lie wiinis and 
what the rest want. How, then, can the leader h(^lj) him jile- 
serve the necessary evaluating and engineering attitude towards 
the whole situation ? 

In the time-allowance dispute, for example, a sjieaker who 
felt strongly the advantage to the organization of getting its 
leaders before the public was disposed to assume that added 
vacations must be allotted either for this j)urj)ose or in a way 
more satisfying to employees not reckoned as “leaders.” But 
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as we have seen, it is precisely the job of group-thinking, at 
the third step in its process (see page 132), to deal with such 
disagreements in ways that rediice the incompatibilities among 
the purposes and wants as at present conceived. The problem 
here is largely that of getting the disputants to tie their uses of 
facts in with discriminations of desire. They find it hard to do 
this because it is hard to view all the desires in such relations 
as dratw attention to “both — and” possibiliticJs between them 
instead of “either — or” choices. This is especially true when 
a number of diverse interests are involve4 in a somewhat 
complex set of circumstances. The leader, then, has here a 
special task to keep the total picture before his group. 

A practical device for the leader at tliis point is to list on a 
blackboard the alternatives of action that are being ui’ged, 
arranging them up and down a scale between certain contrary 
extremes, and then display, in a parallel column,' the interests 
and desires as these appear in the reasons that are being offered 
for these alternatives. The result in the “time-allowance” 
dispute was a tabulation somewhat as follows — 

Tabular Vifw or altibrnatb Cour8b» 


Special Claims of the Work 


(Intereato) 


(Proposals) 


Need of iuitiutive in polioy-makers 
Advantage to orRnuizatioii of having 
Its leaders before the public 
Opportunity for growth in competenc'y 
Compensation for faitliful service 
Freeing minds from Job ruts 
Kecuperatlou from accumulated 
fatigues and strains 


Self-respect in routine roles 
Enlargement of interests and satis- 
factions 


—a— } Begular furlough for leader’s group classed 
I ft as “professional" 




Special furlough 
contingent on 


Regular furlough for a stal 
by seniority 


Siioclfled extra contribu- 
tion from worker of any 
group. 

Plus capacity of worker 
with minus oppor- 
tunity on the Job. 

SpeciaJ individual need 
In any aoup 

' in group defined 


Special Claims of the Individual 


Such a table suggests the key questions by which the cott’- 
ferees are helped (1) to make modifications in their own desires, ' 
imd (2) to seek agreements on the bi^is of expected developmenia 
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in the situation such &s shall turn out favorably for all parties 
to it. They could be asked, for example, how far special 
furloughs, on the basis of specified projects, might provide both 
for getting the “leaders” before the public (interest b in the 
table) and for recognizing “routine” workers as eligible to 
undertake projects worthy of time allowances (interest g in 
the table).* The question invites some discrimination and modi- 
fying within tl^pse two interests, since the spokesmen for b 
had started by assuming that all employees who were Classed 
as “professional” were thereby to be rated as “leaders,” and 
the spokesmen fer g had assumed tthat business and clerical 
employees must not only be eligible to furloughs as individuals, 
but get them as a group in order to feel the plan satisfying to 
their self-respect. 

In all this it grows evident why group-thinking makes so 
much of ps5K5hology where debate makes much of logic. It 
recognizes that what is going on in the emotional adjustments 
among a oonferee’s interests is more important than the logical 
consistency of what he happens to be saying. His confused 
remarks of the moment may be a little verbal smoke-screen 
behind which he is decorously engaged in changing his mind ! 
The group leader should note any symptoms of this sort, and 
check any heckling that interferes with the process. The aim 
of all the talk is to get people really together and not to leave 
them in various states of egq-inflation or chagrin as successful 
or unsufccessful debaters. All Ihe interests, as first expressed, 
are likely to be somewhat set «nd ingrown. What the conferees 
are seeking together is a solution in new experience that wijl 
make them more fluid and dynamic. Thus in the time-allowance 
discussion everybody began by construing rather statically the 
interest in having a “liberal” plan, as if the company could be 
liberalpin but one way — ^by apportioning more bountiful chunks 
of time-off all along the line. As they went on in their study of 
the alternatives, they realized how much of people’s sentiments 
:>and satisfactions in any plan turned on provisions by which 
they wotdd* share in definiftg its purposes and checking up on 
its performance ; so that a plan might be “liberal ” in the way 
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it set lip conditions for progressive growth of employee 
participation in it. 

Ko large and far-reaching an issue as a furlough policy 
affecting a niirnertjus staff for a period of years was, of course, 
not settled in this one meeting which has served us for concrete 
illustration. But wc have followed its course far enough to see 
that the coniinittee was dealing w^ith its differences in a way 
to reach a really “integrative”* agreement. Th^ leader in such 
a process must evidcmtly command a new technique of chair- 
manshi[>. He must he a sort of psychological bandmaster, 
seeing that th(‘ others pla^f up to the best tliat is in them to 
give, and that they jireserve the conditions of thought by which 
disjiute can resolve in an orchestration of desires. 

QUESTIONS 

1 What is tlie process of “group thinking” ^ 

How does it <lifTor from debate? 

n What is ati engineering approach to a conflict of interest ? 

4. How are conflicting interests brought into a real accord? 

5. What is the chairman’s jiaiii in the group process? 



CHAPTER X 

THE PART OF IMAOINATION IN LEADERSHIP ^ 


The topic*we are to consider is a difficult one. Everyone, it is 
true, has a fairly definite idea as to what imagination means 
— to him. And yet few of us, I fear, if pinned right dov%i to it 
could tell with^alarity and satisfying reality just what imagina- 
tion means. • ^ 

In the field of statescraft, what m^kes John Bright, (tobdon, 
Gladstone, Clay, Jefferson, stand supreme? Why do Adam 
Smith and John Stuart Mill hold the unique place thc^y oecuj^y 
in the history of economic science ? Why especially do a certain 
few poetical geniuses live through the ages while the many are 
forgotten ? 

In these, and many more illustrations we might cite, is 
there any common element, any particular characteristic, any 
dominating motive, that causes competent critiJs to agree that 
these certain individuals are endowed with a particularly high 
order of creative ability? 

It is my present conviction, it was my conviction last summer 
when I decided to offer this course, that the need of a certain 
type of leader is the most yrgent need of the world today. 
This neM is universal. It is evident in the many conflicting 
criticisms of our entire educational system. It is evident in the 
lack of coordinated thinking in the world of science. Industry^ 
in every advanced industrial nation, ‘needs a new creative 
type of leader. In local, state, and federal, as well as in inter- 
national relations, never x>erhaps has the world been in more 
crying tieed of new leaders. 

It is a fair question to ask : What is our course contributing to 
a knowledge of the kind of leaders men are everywhere seeking ? 

The seeming mystery of personality has been an age-long lure. 

* t 

1 Henry C. Metcalf, Director, Bureau of PerHonnel Administration, New 
York City; Co-author, Personnel Administration: Its Principles and Practice. 
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Valentine, in his Psychology of PersonaUty, says: “We axe 
forever lured and intrigued by the seeming mystery of person* 
ality. Half the world is busy judging that of the other half 
and every individual is primarily inteiested in 'his own. The 
word is foremost in the language of employing officials. Psycho- 
logists and personnel experts are experimenting with a hundred 
scales and devices for measuring it. In every form of social, 
commercial, and industrial enterprise, indeecj, wherever the 
humad factor plays a part, the ques^on of personality is 
insistent.” On the other hand, Everett Dean Martin, in The 
Meaning of a Liberal Education, shows how, 'according to the 
Behaviorist tSchool of Psychology, personality is minimized. 
“Any hereditary differences of capacity of or teachableness 
are negligible. All individual traits are reducible to conditioned 
reflexes which are what they are because of the coincidence of 
certain stimuli. Social change is said to be the product of imper- 
sonal economic forces, and progress the result of mass action. 
Thus the Great Man at best only represents the mass tendencies 
of his time. Even for discoveries in science and creative achieve- 
ment in the arts, the mass is given credit although it may have 
resisted these things when they were new. But our existence is 
not measured by what we can get or what we can do, but by 
what with our getting and doing we may become.** 

In this universal study of personality and environment what 
is the particular role of imagin4.tion ? What is it that calls 
forth the acclaim, the adulation that grows with time and 
becomes the most precious po^ession of our social heritage, 
pamely, the uniqueness, the sacredness of certain personalities ? 
Concretely, and at heart, when all the realities are laid bare, 
what is it that almost over night put Colonel Lindberg into 
the heart of humanity? What is it that since his historical 
flight has enhanced his uniqueness ? ' 

In the January Yale Review, 1928, is an interesting article 
entitled, “A Eevival of Personality.” The last paragraph of 
this article reads as follows: “Man, it has been said; rises 
above the other animals by his dreams; to cover the whole 
truth, one should add — and by his ceaseless endeavor to make 
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them come true. So, likewise, he i^ses, and will eilways rise, 
above the mechanisms he creates. It is the part of the hero to 
achieve an unrealized dream of the race ; and soon or late, with 
grudging satire or with imcritical adulation, he will always he 
acclaimed. We may be certain that the game will be up with 
humanity when in sober fact as well as in fiction there are no 
more parades.” 

It is a chief function of the ci;pative imagination to construct 
working hypotheses. Xhe lack of a creative, disciplined imagina- 
tionisthegravesthandicapinbusinbsstoday. Too much so-called 
business leadership is nothing more than imitcUion. President 
Wilson, in addressing a body of business men, once declared 
that the habit of imitation is the most impoverishing habit 
the American business man has. How true this statement is 
every student of scientific human engineering well realizes. 

The entire history of the old welfare movement, the efficiency 
movement, the corporation schools movement, the health and 
safety movement, the employment management and personnel 
movement, scientific management in major measure, the present 
whole business organization and management movement — all 
these movements are largely a dbpying, an adaptation, or 
imitation of what a few creative minds have originated. 

The mass of the workers of the world are demanding with 
increasing earnestness a more secure economic independence. 
No man, as the world is constituted today, is free who is not 
econom^ally free. The peace of the world literally dejM^nds 
upon the expanding realizfitioh of such economic independence. 
One urgent aspect of this individual economic freedom is the 
assurance of freedom from want ki old age. But glance at the 
present status of the old age pension problem in American 
industry, in our civic life, in our federal personnel, in our 
educational institutions ! Look at the inadequacy, instability, 
futility of practically all the pension plans in America — ^fra- 
ternal, industrial, governmental. Why is this so? Primarily 
because in this, as in so many other business i)roblem8, our 
industrial leaders have bfen imitators. We have lacked a 
creative imagiuation. 
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No industrial group of employers, perhaps, is more puzzled 
over the old age pension problem than our railway executives. 
Years ago, when the IJnglish railway leaders had abandoned 
certain i)ension j)rinciples because long-tested experience had 
proven them false, our American employers, not noting the 
then futility of the English railway |)ension plans, proceeded 
to copy thorn and build our railway pension plans’ on these 
false principles. We are just tiow reaping the mostly fruits of 
this haV)it of blind imitation. 

The k^adersllip resf)onsibilitics of the chief administrators of 
industry today are colossal. They cannot be'^evaded without 
sure disaster. As 1 have stated elsewhere- - 

Bocauso of ih«* power tJiey poHsoss through owiK^rship, experience, 
legal sanction, the force of competitive sifting, pcu’sonal worth, respon- 
sibility for making industry soicntitic. liuniati and socially s<?rviccahlc, 
the administrators, t-lic top executives the future loaders of industry 
arc the chief institutional guardians of the industrial and commercial 
X>lants of the community. They must increasingly become the central 
dir(jcting current of th(‘ business system. They should stimu,Iate, guide, 
and guard for the community’s organic welfare the wealth-producing 
enci‘gi(‘s. With faith in tli(» pcdenlialities of the common man they 
must inspire all groups to work efToctiv^-ly together. They must hold 
out the common ho])e of expanded opportunities. "I'hey should nourish 
a real and convincing community of integrated, expanding interests. 
They should imginiM^r their pro.jt‘cts t^oward a continuously evolving 
realization, (’oriseious of tlu-ir gn'at op])ortunities and the expanding 
responsibilities soendy has intrusted to tliem, they should ever strive 
t.o embody economic, j>sy(‘hological. gov'ornmental, legal, and political 
, wisdom, in a wor<l philosoph«‘rs of life. Our future industrial leader's 
must sec the whole oi'ganic business system as the central and all- 
correlating fact of modern history, m thing of spiritual portent, the 
rule of servants. * 

Now this “central all-correlating fact,” this “thing of 
spiritual portent,” is the creative imagination. 

One major opportunity for business administrators to reveal 
their constructive imagination is in the field of general btisiness 
policy and policy-making. This is the first basic need of any 
soundly organized business, and yet very few of even our best 
built businesses have clearly recognized the importance of 
clear-cut policies and the educational values in formxilating 
and executing guiding policies. 
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Clear distinctions between policy determination, which is a 
major administrative function, and policy application, which 
is a managerial function, are too commonly not clearly under- 
stood and carried out. The necessity for, and possibility of, the 
application of scientific method in both these closely interrelated 
problems js only dimly perceived. Here is an opportunity for 
the exercise of real imagination. 

The broad purposes of j)oliciee as a corporate affair in^estab- 
lishing objectives for the business as a whole and for its several 
major branches : defining general principles ^ to govern executive 
management in achieving these objtA;tives ; serving as the main 
basis of the ])araraount problem of business coordination, i.e. 
providing a common, central goal for the several dei)artmentB ; 
and providing standards to guide executive action — these and 
other far-reaching policy purpt)ses demand' scientific insight 
and comprelicnsive treatment. 

Many vital questions confront ev<‘ry sincere cx/'cutive in his 
problems of i)olicy-making. What is the field for policies? 
What should be the scope of each policy ? How pontrol policies 
so as to avoid cramy)ing initiative? Who should determine 
policies? Should policy determinaiJion be framed by a group 
or should individuals have authority to determine policies? 
What systematic research is necessary in order that policies 
may be adequately based on facts ? How communicate policies 
from pojicy-makers to those 1^/iponsil)le for ])olicy execution? 
What is the true meaning of the term “policy ” ? 

These and many other c^uestions will occur to the executive 
who is in charge of any one of our modem mergers, retail chains*, 
holding companies, and far-flung fcorporations, where there is 
urgent need foi‘ the exercise of a sober, construct! v(< imagination 
and sound judgment in forming and executing policies. 

I know of no opportunity in the business world at the present 
time where the leading executives can exercise a creative 
imagination with greater profit than in this “central all-inter- 
relating fact.*' of policy determination and policy application. 
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We might cite many d^jSnitions of this term “ocmstruetiye 
imagination/’ I am going to content myself with but one, 
because this is the' only one from a long list that satisfies ; that 
seems to me to meet the needs of our analysis and help us 
shape the directiop and define the goal I wotdd have our con- 
ferences take. You will find this definition on the last page of 
Dr. Dewey’s instructive little volume, How We Think. Dr. 
Dewey says ; ‘ ‘ The imagination /s not necessarily. the imaginary ; 
that is, the unreal. The proper function of imagination is vision 
of realities that cannot be exhibited under existing conditions 
of sense-perception. Olear insight into the rediote, the absent, 
the obscure is its aim. History and literature, and geography, 
the principles of science, nay even geometry and arithmetic, 
are full of matters that must be imaginatively realized if they 
arc to be realized at all. Imagination supplements and deepens 
observation ; only when it turns into the fanciful does it become 
a substitute for observation and lose logical force.” 

Dr. Dewey follows this fine definition of imaginatitM with the 
following illummating example — 

The ‘ ‘ raal ter ” of materialists and the ‘ ‘ spirit ” of idealists is a creature 
similar to the constitution of the United States in the minds of unim- 
aginative persons. Obviously, the real constitution is certain basic 
relationships among the activities of the citizens of the country; it 
is a property or phase of these processes, so connected with them as 
to influence their rate and direction of change. But, by liberalists it 
is often conceived of as something external to them; in itself fixed, 
a rigid framework to whicli all changes must accommodate themselves. 

A. Wyatt Tilby, in his The Qmst of Reality^ says — 

• Imagination or mental vision is the peculiar prerogative of man, and 
the greater the man the greater the imagination. This unique faculty 
always follows the strongest — ^that is the most used — channels of per- 
sonal sensation, and all imagination is at bottom a perception and seizure 
by the consciousness of an unseen world, in advance of proof, or inde** 
pendontly of proof, of its reality. t 

Now all imagination is a form of genius — ^the perception and appre- 
ciation of an unknown world which it may create or people for itsc^ — 
but all genius is not imagination. It is true that there is a strain of 
imagination even in the austere theories of science and philosophy 
and mathematics, but when the conclusions of the pioneers in these 
fluids are accepted and ratified by others, they rank no longer as imag^- 
ination but as anticipation and prevision of the truth. 
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But in this category of genius it is less quantity than the quality 
of the perceptions that differentiates the normal from the supernormal ; 
it is not so much an enlargement of the physical senses as a deeper 
penetration by their ment^ extensions. Genius may sometimes see 
more of ordinary things than the ordinary man, but also it sees deeper 
into things. The actual message from the external world may be very 
much the same, but the content of the messape will bt* translated into 
entirely different language. 


Let me in summary briefly outline what seems to pie the 
fundamentals or the evidences of a creative imagination — 

1. The power of vision, penetra\iion, insight. Not only what 
can I do, but how far can I see, • 

2. What Dr. Dewey calls “a theory of criticism,’’ that is, a 
method of discriminating among goods on the basis of their 
appearance and of their consequences. This ability really calls 
for a scale of life values. 

3. A creative imagination is the human energizer. It is 
impassioned truth, best illustrated ix^rhaps in poetry and ora- 
tory. Pofetry is impassioned truth. It is man’s thoughts 
“tinged by his feelings.” So is eloquence. The y^ord “energy” 
comes from energos and means, literally, at work. The true 
meaning of the, word “energy” is folind in nature i)rocesses. 

The creative imagination keeps close companionshij) with 
nature. It lives with and senses the power, the slow, evolu- 
tionary forces nature eternally works with. This communion 
with nature is a common characteristic of the truly creative ^ 
poet, scientist, orator, educator, or statesman. Coleridge’s 
Ancient Mariner, Wordswortfe’s Prelude or Growth of a Poet's 
Mind, Dr. Patten’s Grand Strategy of Evolution, the orations 
of John Bright or the state papers of Wm. E. Gladstone and 
Woodrow Wilson, attest the truth that a man truly finds him- 
self only when he discovers his relations to nature processes 
as well as to his fellow men. Professor Pupin tells us : “ Indeed, 
it may be doubted whether the real life of science can be fully 
felt and communicated by the man who has not himself been 
taught by direct communion with nature.” 

4. A creative imagination senses organic relationships. It not 
only sets a goal, defines the direction one must move in order 
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to attain the goal, but it setes things whole/in a state of rightness, 
in the light of reality. It is “an assimilating energy.” “It 
pierces through dissimilarity to some underlying oneness in 
which qualities the most remote cohere.” * 

5. The constrm?tive imagination feels a responsibility for the 
rommiinity yyelfare. It shares its cart's. It determines its line 
of action. It represents, embodies its intellectual and spiritual 
tendencies. It is wedded to, identifies itself wi/^h, some special 
cause — Cobden and John Bright with the forces of free trade ; 
Gladstone with liberalism in politics and in religion ; Hamilton 
with a sound federal hnuneial policy and ' a governmental 
administrative structure ; Lincoln with a united people : Wilson 
with world amity and peace bedrocked in principles. 

0. The creative imagination iUuminoles. It has the facidty 
of expression. Tucker of Dartmouth, Eliot of Harvard ; Patten 
and Pupin ; Faraday and Franklin : Burke and Bright ; Glad- 
stone. Lincoln, and Wilson all display a unique power of 
expressive illumuiation. •• 

7. The creative imagination draws its nourishment in great 

measure from the biological give and take of nature as a great 
cooperative })roce8a and Tormulates the hypothesis — ^in the 
words of John Stuart Mill- that there is not a more accurate 
test of the progress of civilization than the progress of the power 
of cooperation. The great school of cooperation in practical 
life is the division of em})loymeptr.. The business administrator 
who truly wants to know the basic laws of cooperative endeavor 
or creative coordination, will stf’etc.h his imagination in pene- 
trating the secrets of the nature process. There is no more 
fascinating study. ‘ 

8. Mental sincerity is a mark of the master mind. “Men 
become groat by going their own way, thinking their own 
thoughts, doing with sincerity and intensity their own "work.” 
By so doing, it is true, they are often lonely, misunderstood, 
and cast aside by their contemporaries. But there is no right 
more divine than the right to create, to initiate. ^ 
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9. The creative imagination is wtdded to a body of guiding 
principles. Our present course, and the two previous ones, have 
given major attention to the importance of research . This is as it 
should be. The facts of a situation must be known . The trouble 
with most research is the narrow vision of tlje investigator. 

The wige leader knows there must be a comprehension of the 
meaning of the facts and a genuine consciousness throughout 
the entire orga»ization- -whatever it may be — of the moulding 
influence in the direotioii of sound business principles, in the 
direction of the goal wo are strmng to reach. Facts are but 
means to some 'preconceived end.* The chief concern of the 
true leader is an organic whole. He is concerned with a proce>^s 
in winch the environment first acts upon the man, and then 
the man reacts upon the environment. The ]>rospc;ctively 
imaginative leader sees this integrated evolving ])roco8s as a 
whole. The*f)ower of Adam Smith’s Wexdth of Nations is due 
to his ability in bringing to us a comprehensive view of the 
philosophy of the wealth of nations, combined with a unique 
power of concreteness, of lucid exposition hatred upon facts. 
He had the rare capacity “to see things in both their general 
and abstract aj:id their immediate And (joncrcte Halations.” 

10. Finally, a bent for j)liiloso]}hicnl gemralimlion is a trait 
of the creative mind. This point is vital. The great chemist 
(Berthelot), the great mathematician and logician (Poincarx*), 
the great physicist (Pupin), great statesmen (Bright, (ilad- 
stone, Lincoln), the great educators (Eliot, Wilson, Tuc.ker); 
these men are not grfat Chemists, mathematicians, physi- 
cists, educators, etc., and then turned ]>hiloso]>herH -not at all. 
It’s the philosopher who inspire^} and through the creative 
imagination directs the chemist, mathematician. ediK^fit/or, etc. 
The philosopher erects out of the shattered and scattiTod beliefs 
of others something that to him is a reality. He lias faith in 
the unity of natural laws. He secs something greater than 
science. With a spiritual insight he penetrates the unknown. 

Summarx. The power of vision, penetrating insight ; a scale 
of values or a potent “Iheory of criticism”; impassioned 
truth ; sensing organic relationships ; wedded to a great cause , 
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a part of nature’s cooperative covenant ; transparent mentsl 
integrity ; devoted to guiding principles (moral virility) and the 
power of comprehension or philosophical generalization — ^these 
are the distinguishing marks of the creatively imaginative leader. 

Now is there any practical lesson in all this for business 
executives? I think so. The executive leader with a sober, 
constructive imagination will have a goal: he will develop a 
policy designed to guide his coworkers in the {direction of his 
goal. He will have a plan. He will know where he is headed, 
the direction he is to go, why he is headed East and not West, 
and how to get there. 

He will see his administrative task as a whole, as a unit. In 
his plan all the parts will be harmoniously adjusted and gradu- 
ally evolve toward his goal. Ho not only sees clearly, he actually 
/eels the spiritual cooperative forces he is dealing with both 
inside and outside his plant. Moved by a keen seilse of justice, 
he will be sensitive to the balanced, just, harmonious relations 
inhering in all his productive forces — ^materials, machines, 
mechanisms, ipen. He will realize that only as he keeps in 
harmony with law — with the biological give and take of the 
nature process — can he hop'e in the highest sense to win out. 

He will strive to give and to got from managers, stockholders, 
customers, competitors, coworkers, governmental bodies, that 
which accords with the laws of reality — rightness. In a word, 
he will strive to become a business philosopher. 

QUESTIONS 

. 1. In the leadership problem, what is the chief function of creative 
.imagination ? 

2. Who should determine business policies, and why ? 

3. What are the broad purposes of policies in corporate affairs ? 

4. What are the best eAddences in business of a creative imagin* 
ation? 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE BUDGET AS A MEDIUM OF EXECUTIVE 
LEADERSHIP^ 

A TIME Btudy fgid a budget reijiresent different asi)ects of the 
same thing, an estiipate. When Frederick W. Taylor first 
advocated the use of time study in setting bonuses and in 
planning and routing work in the factory, most of the people 
who heard him and understood him said his plans involved too 
much detail and added too much to overhead costs , that they 
were beautiful in theory but impracticable. The jieople who 
heard him and did not understand, said, “Fine!” and immedi- 
ately proceeded to apply the term, time study, to the same old 
averages of performance and guess work estimates they had 
previously^used. 

The advantages of a time study over an ordinary estimate of 
time is (a) the job analysis — ^that is, breaking the job into its 
component parts and studying each t)f them separately ; (b) the 
method of studying — that is, studying the conditions and 
methods of work in their interrelation. Standards are set with 
reference to prescribed conditions. The same difference c^xists 
between a popular and a scientific budget with the adciod 
confusion, in the case of the budget, of calling both by the 
same name. As a preliminyy i)b what 1 shall say with reference 
to the budget as a medium of executive leadershij), I shall 
first review briefiy the present general practice in the use of 
budgets, and, second, suggest certain refinements which add 
very much to flexibility. 

Present General Practice in the Use of Budgets. Budgets 
differ from estimates and forecasts principally in form. They 
are used in industry primarily in making apfiropriations, in 
determining policies, and controlling expenditures. 

In Making Appropriations, Where there is a prescribed 
^ John H. Williams, Industrial Engineer, New York City. 
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sum of money for certain general purposes which must he 
expended under different responsibilities, the person in charge 
of each responsibility is required to make a separate budget. 
These budgets are then considered in the light of the relative 
importance of the, different responsibilities. After being revised 
so as to bring the proposed expenditures in relation to the 
relative importance of the different responsibilities, the budgets 
are used for control of expenditures. * 

In Yjelermining Policies. To compare cost of distribution, 
say of milk or broad by horse-drawn wagons and by automo- 
biles, and possibly by poet or through an outside delivery 
agency; to determine relative desirability of putting more 
salesmen on the road or increasing direct by mail and periodical 
advertising; to determine the desirability of producing some- 
thing now being bought. In the case of all such budgets, 
certain factors, such as the amount of sales to ‘be expected 
under different conditions, must be assumed, but budgets are 
usually raade’to show what can be expected under*minimum 
as well as reaspnable expectations. 

In Controllirtg Expenditures. Budgets for this purpose are 
usually more detailed than*fcho8e for other purposes. The items 
preferably are grouped according to the accounting classifica- 
tion to which they will be charged. The persons in a position 
to effect economies in the different items usually participate in 
making the figures for the bqdgct. The principal difficulty 
with budgets for this purpose is that general economic condi- 
tions, styles, good or bad weather, etc., may so change the 
conditions upon which the budget is predicated that by the 
time actual expenditures are available for comparison the 
budget is more or less useless. 

The questions most often asked with reference to budgets 
are ; What sales quota should be used in making a budgbt, and 
how can one compare budget and actual figures where circum- 
stances have materially changed since the budget was madel 
The conventional answer to these questions is thqt you must, 
of course, base your budget upon whatever sales you feel 
reasonably assiued of making, and that you must re-figure yom^ 
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Inidget whenever conditions change from those upon which the 
budget was based. 

A Flexible Budget. Working out more salisfactory answers 
to the foregoing questions has led to some interesting develop- 
ments in the use and effectiveness of budget^. These questions 
both reso]ve themselves into the necessity for a budget which 
is applicable to different and changing conditions. This has 
been met by making the original.budget in items or, we might say 
factors, rather than in totals, and by not computing a budget 
which is to be compared with actual figures until vohime of 
sales and all other conditions are kilown. 

Roughly speaking, we make our budget in terms of |>er ton, 
per yard, or some other unit of measurement, but always in 
terms of two elements — 

Fixed cost : that part of cost which exists irrespective of 
fluctuations in volume of business within a range of the smallesi 
probable volume of business up to the practicable capacity 
of the bustness ; and 

Variable cost : that part of cost which should >jary in propor- 
tion to the volume of business done. 

As a practical illustration, suppose you want to include in 
your budget the cost of paper and printing for a one-page 
circular, but do not know how many circulars you may use. 
You might get an estimate from your printer, for so much for 
the first thousand, say $15, and so much for each additional 
thousand, say $5. Deducting $6 representing the cost of an 
additionsd thousand circukirs ^rom the $15 representing the 
cost of the fiirst thousand, we get $10 as the “fixed” cost and 
$6 per thousand as the “ variable ” vost. Following this general 
procedure it is possible to determine a fixed and a variable 
cost and a practical unit for computing each item of the budget. 
When this has been done, it will readily be seen how both the 
advantage of making the budget in advance of the expenditures, 
yet computing it on the same basis as the expenditures, may 
be achieved 0 one and the same time. 

In practice, we have foun(^ it necessary to create one formula 
few determining the “fixed” and “variable” cost for all items 
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used in the same budget, ^otherwise it is impossible to prove 
the work. Following is a copy of a formula I worked out for 
this purpose in 1921 in connection with a very interesting 
situation — 

METHOD FOB DETERMINING BUDGET FIGURES FOB 
ITEMS WHICH DIFFER IN VARYING PROPORTIONS 
ACCORDING TO THE BUSINESS DONE 

* F0RMUI4A ^ 

Determine largest and smallest probable volume of biisihess (ex- 
pressed in dollai*s) and the cost, of the item in question, for each such 
volume. 

Per cent Variable CohL Difference between largest and smallest cost, 
divided by difference between largest and smallest volume. 

Fixed Cost, Either largest or smallest volume, less Variable Cost for 
whichever volume is used. 

Exampijs 

Volume of • 

Buainese Cost 
Largest .... $400,000 900 
Smallest .... 200,000 700 * 

* $ 200,000 ) 200.(.001 

The ‘001 represents the relation of the variation in coat to the varia- 
tion in volume or the Per cent Variable CnaU 

TC!2i Cost on Sales of $400,000 
Variable Cost (’OOl) on Sales of $400,000 . 

Fixed Coat ...... 

Total Cost on Sales of $200,000 
Variable Cost ( 001) on Sales of $200,000 . 

Fixed Coat 

Application 

Queation, If the volume of business is $300,000, what would the 
budget figures for the item in question be? 

Answer. One-tenth of one per cent of the volume ($300,000 
X *001 $300) as representing the Variable Cost, plus $500. as repre- 

senting the Fixed Coat or $800 in all. 


$900 

400 

$500 

$700 • 

200 

$600 


lliere were a great many concerns in difficulties about that 
time. Some of them were actually losing money. The question 
was constantly put to me as to what would, or could, these 
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conoemB make when business returned, to normal. Through 
the application of the above formula, uung the best year they 
had ever had as representing a maximum aifd the poorest year 
they had ever had, which in most cases was the current one, 
as representing a minimum, we were able^to make a list of 
budget iliiems in terms of fixed and variable cost from which 
we were able to compute prospective profits and losses on 
different volumes of business, and even at different commodity 
and labor costs. . * 

It is impossible in one evening’s talk to describe fully the 
making of a flexible budget, but I refer those who are interested 
to the BuMetin of the Taylor Society of April, 1922, in which 
under the title “A Technique for the Chief Executive,” I give 
the only exposition of the flexible budget that, so far as I know, 
has been printed. 

The Badget as a Medium of Executive Leadership. The great- 
est difficulty of leadership is to impart information without 
creating Antagonism which leads to an effort to find other ways 
of doing the thing rather than to understand the explanation. 

Up to a certain age, which is about the time of finishing one’s 
education, mo^t people are more easily taught than afterwards. 
The time when the change takes place varies^ Psychologists 
explain that it is natural to take pride in leanhfig so long as 
one is frankly a pupil, and that it is equally natural that when 
the purauit of knowledge is over one should resent being given 
too much information. It is interpreted to imply a lack of ' 
V knowledge, and is rescnl|3d As depriving one of working out 
I the problem in one’s own way. . , 

The budget, properly handled^ furnishes a means of com- 
bining instruction and inspiration of creative activity which 
is unique. To ob tain the full benefit, responsibility and credit 
for eflfeotiye work and economy should always be given to the 
person in a position to effect such economics. The job of the 
^an higher up should be to help and support those responsible 
/for effectiiig economies to exercise their own authority, but 
I not to make decisions for tbem. 

It is here that the budget comes in. Suppose the cost of a 
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department, whether it he in an office or factory, has unduly 
increased or the quality of its work is unsati^actory. The 
conventional procedure is for the executive in charge to send 
for the department head and show him the faults of his depart- 
ment. The department head has probably passed the period 
when his pride is in learning, and however consic^rate the 
executive may be, the focusing of attention on faults will be 
regarded as criticism. If the department has ly)en budgeted a 
different situation exists. 

The mere existence of a budget, which it is the duty of the 
executive to enforce, relieves him of the personal equation. 
With the budget in hand, he may send for the department head. 
In place of ])ointing out the unsatisfactory results achieved, 
and what could or should have been done to prevent them, 
they go over the budget together to see what can be done to 
bring about the desired results. This avoids the necessity for 
i finding fault. The executive should remember that if a depart- 
ment head does not deserve this kind of treatment', the best 
thing he can do is to fire him, and put in his time on a more 
competent man. 

You may wonder why fill this cannot be without a 

budget. The budget, whether flexible or not, takes unto itself 
the onus of the situation and puts the executive more nearly 
oh a level with the department head. It puts them in a position 
of having a common purpose. J'his is more stimulating to the 
department head than you can imagine, unless you have 
recently been a department head* and have had this experience. 
Also, the existence of the budget as a medium of expression 
of results achieved, objectifies the conversation, and there will 
be encouraging progress if the executive will avoid preaching 
and interest himself in developing the other man’s ideas, rather 
than exploiting his own. 

The situation should be developed through questions as to 
what are the different elements of cost involved. These should 
be listed and carefully considered. When the elements of cost 
are clear, then the maximum and m inimum cost shotild be 
determined, and from these figures the fixed and variable cost 
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for each item separately. With thifi information the head of 
the department can readily measure his accomplishment under 
the exact conditions which prevail in terms of weeks or months 
at will. The really important thing is, however, that instead 
of telling him what his cost should be, you have caused him 
to develop them for himself. 

You may say it would be easier to do the work yourself, but 
I want to supaes t that helping^ others to do, rather than doing, 
is the .essence of lejidership, and that without this ^ort of 
patience and ability one had be6t stay in the class of doers. 
Ther e are three stages in the development of leadership. First, 
learning; second, doing; and third, leading. The trouble is 
lijbhat jK'ople in the second stage want the prestige of leadorshi]) 
Ijwithout giving up the kick of doing. 

In closing I want to illustrate the flexible feature of a budget, 
and tell a story which may give you a better idea of how the 
making or n^vision of a budget may be used as an educational 
medium.* * 

Costs as such do not serve the ends of management. They 
occur after the fact. What is needed is something that one may 
read as he runs. Supj)ose that you*had to motor to Tarrytown 
within an hour (a distance of, say, thirty miles) on a road 
that you knew but with no land marks to indicate your progress. 
A watch would tell you if you got there in the hour, but it 
would not help you to determine your j)rogress while there was 
still time to affect it. If, when the hour was up, you had not * 
reached Tarrytown, you jvo\Ad be in the same position as the 
executive who does not know that his costs are too high, ur^J^il 
the job is done. But if you had a speedometer, the moment 
your speed slackened to less than thirty miles an hour, even 
though it were in the first mile, you would know you must 
make* up this lost time if you are to get to Tarrytown in the 
hour. The flexible budget is to management what the speedo- 
meter is to the motorist. 

There is^no one thing which to my mind is so important or 
l)^lpful in th^ earring oul of an undertaking as the necessity 
for predetermination. It forces you to look before you leap. 
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It obviates finding yoursel| suspended in mid-air without having 
decided where to land. Pred^ermination is sometimes diffi cult 
and irksome, but it is fundamental to all scientific procedureT 
You may ask how one is to determine thing's which are in their 
very nature dependent upon other determinations not yet made. 
I will tell you an experience which will, I think, answer this. 

In making a budget for a concern which sent out a gi*eat deal 
of printed matter, the head of the forwarding c^ppartment said 
it was Impossible to make a budget for hig department, .without 
knowing what ho would be required to ship. Without telling 
him how to make his budgciA, I asked him a number of questions 
which brought out the following facts — 

1. The amount of money which had been budgeted for the 
printed matter. 

2. The average weight of such literature per hundred dollars. 

3. The average distance of the places to which* the material 
was to bo delivered. 

4. The cost per ton for transportation over the average 
distance. 

5. The average size of the paper-wrapped packages, the 
average size of the box used, the number of average packages 
per ton, the number of avc^rago boxes per ton, the cost of paper, 
cord, and wrapi)ing the average package, and the cost of the 
box and j>acking the average box. 

With these determinations, I do not have to tell you how 
he arrived at his budget. These budget items as applied to the 
actual shipments made, came Withip $1,000 of the total cost 
\yhich was something over $100,000, and very considerably less 
than it had cost the previous year for sending out a similar 
amount of material. 


QUESTIONS 

1. In what ways is the budget a medium of executive leadership ? 

2. In what way is the budget an aid to predetermination or 
scientific procedure ? 

3. Why must the budget be flexibly ? • 

4. How does the budget eliminate the personal equasion and put 
the executive more nearly on a level with the department head ? 



CHAPTER XII 

RECORDING GROUP ACCOMPLISHMENT > 

• 

Progress then must be throu{?h group process. Progress implies 
respect for the creative process, not the created thing ; the created thing 
is forever and forever being left behind us. The greatest blisw to a 
hide-bound conservatism would be the understanding that life is creation 
at every moment. ... 

No individual can change the disorder and iniquity of this world. 
No chaotic mass of men and women can do it. Conscious group creation 
is to be the social and political force of the future. Our aim must be 
to live consciously in more and more group relations and to make 
each group a means of creating. Tt ia the group which will teach us 
that we are not puppets of fate. % . . But 1-tie same force which forms 
a group may form a group of groups. . . . That very same force which 
bound the individuals together in the group . . . goes on working, 
you cannot stop it; it is the fundamental force of life, of all nations* 
of all humanity, the universal law of being — the out-reaching for pur- 
pose of further unifying. . . . 

What is this force, and how can it be generated and con- 
trolled ? Such an inquiry should be as natural as the inquiries 
which lead to the development of the electric generator following 
the discovery of the nature of electricity. 

I believe that there is already enough data available in 
existing industrial establishments to enable us to discover the 
nature of group activity, how 'to generate it, and the way to 
make it most effective. • 

Industrial Group Exists lo Create. quotation with which 
I began was from Miss Follet’s ^JOok, The New Slate, which 
deals largely with political groups. Her later book, Creative 
Experience, was written after she had begun to realize that 
the real seat of power resided not in political but in industrial 
groups. In a chapter dealing with the problems of management, 
she makes the following interesting observation — 

The problem of most managers of industry is how to use their ob- 
jective measurements when they get them; how to insure that they 

^ Robert B. Wolf, President, Pulp Bleaching Corporation, New York City. 

150 
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trill keep as much of their dbjectivity as possible, and bow to make 
them operative through and not in spite of the workmen. 

Because of the close association of Miss Follet with this book, 
I am going to ask you to note the connection between her 
observations and .what 1 believe to be the real reason, we have 
not yet begun to utilize the tremendous creative poyer which 
can be released when we develop a technique of recording group 
acconmhshment, and then seeing to it that the -records keep 
their objectivity until every member of the group is conscious 
of the progress of the group as a whole and the amount of his 
own contribution to this progress. 

The use of group bonuses is just now the vogue in industry. 
It is the belief of advocates of this system that its efiFectiveness 
is due largely to the bonus. Whilp recognizing that the financial 
incentive does have a direct aj>pcal, where economic pressure 
is great because of low wages, I am confident thbt by far the 
greater stimulus comes from the fact that group progress had 
to be recorded in order to pay a bonus, and that* increased 
output has respited primarily from this fact. Furthermore, my 
experience leads me to the conclusion that the apparent increase 
resulting from the use of ^oup bonus may be misleading, and 
that in the long run much better results will be obtained when 
group power is released without the use of direct financial 
incentives — creation, not gain, is the raison d'etre of the 
group. . , 

As Miss Follet ha.s indicated, the group is a creative center. 
Creation, however, is a conscious ])yocess. It may not always 
appear to be so, but this is because we are unable to understand 
the causes back of the creative activities, which are expressing 
themselves in what is called the generic operation of natural 
law. In the last two of the three kingdoms which preceded the 
fourth, or Human Kingdom, the creative process o^rates 
through generic types. The individual unit in the vegetable 
is merely typical of the idea which is expressed and which we 
may characterize by the words spruce, oak, rose, magnolia, 
wheat, oats, etc. The same is true on a higher dimension of 
life in the Animal Kingdom, except for our domestic animala 
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(which we have artificially caused to five in a higher dimensional 
environment). We rarely think of the indi\ddual animal, but 
of the genera or species, which is typical of the idea expressed 
by such words as lion, alligator, tarantula, etc. 

When we come to the Human Kingdom .we think of indi- 
viduals, snch as John Smith and Mary Jones. Even when we 
think of national grou]>s we instinctively think of men and 
, women we havo known, who belong to those nations. ^ 
Human EiDgdom Starts New Creative Cycle. Each and every 
normal human being is, therefore, a starting point of a new 
creative series. In other words, the creative process is not 
generic, as in the Animal Kingdom, but individual. In a very 
real sense individual man is a group of emotions unified by his 
intellect, and the first million years or so of his existence on 
earth was a “ man against man ” struggle. 

In Periodic Planes of Creation I pointed out that the fourth 

plane of each kingdom — 

• 

The Molecule (of the Mineral) ; 

The Compound Sporadic Vegetable (of the Vegetable) ; 

The Coelenterate (of the AnimeJ) ; and 

The Industrial Group (of the Human) ; 

were each generally regarded as the first true representatives 
of their respective kingdom. 

In orcjjsr to indicate the direction our inquiry might properly 
take in our study of the source of group power, I am going to 
advance the theory that <nan — considered as a kingdom of 
self-conscious individuals — ^is the first 'conscious manifestation 
of the universal “will to create.’' The Human Kingdom is, 
therefore, the focal point of the cosmic drama. 

Pew today question the creative power of man and as the, 
by far, greatest manifestation of this creative power is in the 
industrial plane — the fourth plane of the fourth kingdom — 
I believe a study of the operation of industrial groups will 
lead to the Recovery of tl^e nature of their prolific creative 
• power. 

Thrae is not opportunity in a paper of this kind to give 
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specific illustrations of thrf manner in which group accomplish* 
ment can be recorded. I have given details in two papers, 
namely — 

Non-Financiai Incentives/’ 

Published by 

The Aimirican Society of Mechanical Enf^neers 
20 West 39th Street, Now York City; , 

and 

“The Creative Workman,” • 
published by , 

Technical Association o€ the Pulp and Paper Industiy 

18 East 41st Street, New York City, 

• 

Three Ways of Recording Group Accomplishment. I will here 
simply point out that the creative accomplishments of any 
industrial group can be measured in three ways : quantity of 
work done, quality of work done, and the cost of doing the work. 

It has been ray experience that quality and cost measure- 
ments are of the greatest importance, as costs cannot be low 
unless quantify is great enough to ensure economical*operation. 

As I have jndicated previously, the units of the Human 
Kingdom (individual men) are self-conscious. Therefore, in 
order to develop a sense oPquality and cost performance within 
the groups, ways and means for measuring these two aspects 
of the work performed by the groups must be devised; and 
these “objective measurements” must retain their objectivity, 
as Miss Follet points out, so .that, as previously mentioned, 
each individual in the group can see the effect of*his own 
actions on the total group perfdi’m^ce. 

. I will mention one typical example of group activity which 
ib, to quite a large extent, ‘being developed these days under 
what is known as budgetary control. 1 recall some years ago, 
when I was Manager of the Burgess Sulphite Fibre Company, 
laying out, in conjunction with the Gleneral Superintendent of 
the Chemical Mill and the Superintendent of the Caustic Soda 
Manufacturing Department, a program which we all agreed 
was practical, if the various group activities in th$ department 
were carried out throughout the coming year with the maximum 
of intelligence applied to each operation. 
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The result of this* careful planning, which waa in effect 
budgeting the operations based on an estimated production, 
was to reduce the total cost of manufacturing from $20.00 per 
ton to $16.00 per ton during the first year of this conscious 
working to predetermined estimated stand^ds, with a drop 
during the second year, resulting from a similar advance 
budgeting, of from $16.00 to $13.00 per ton. 

This could net have been accomplished by merely arb^rarily 
issuing instructions to the superintendent of the plant that he 
must bring his costs down. His interest was kept up so that 
his entire group activity resulted in lowered costs, because each 
month he was furnished with exact figures, and also had placed 
in his hands a graphical presentation of the progress he was 
making in approaching the standards which he and his associ- 
ates had helped to form in each departmeht of the plant. 

Simultaneously with the graphical plotting of the costs of 
group performance was a similar plotting of the quality factors 
involved,^ that not only were costs lowered, but the actual 
quality of the material was considerably improvjed. 

Results Without Fiiiancial Incoitive. In none of this work 
did we use finqpcial stimuli, although wages and salaries were 
high and on the increase. The results were directly traceable to 
the technique which we developed in recording accomplishment. 

On a smaller scale precisely the same kind of methods were 
followed in the case of the foremen of the yard crew, who had 
charge of unloading raw materials, such as coal, sulphur, lime- 
stone, cinders, etc. A d«^y Record was made of the cost of 
unloading each of these items, which gave the following 
information in columnar form — * 

Total quantity handled. 

Cost per unit of measiirement for the day. 

Average cost for the month. 

Lowest previous monthly average. 

The sustained interest of the group in creating conditions to 
unload materials more economically resulted in many changes 
in eqrupment with very great savings. The cost of unloading 
coal, for instance, was lowered from 10 per cent per ton to an 
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averi^e of 3^ per cent per Ion, and it was CMScomplished without 
any physical speeding up of the workmen or reduction in wages. 

In the “Non-fihancial Incentives” paper, previously men- 
tioned, I have given instances of the tremendous saving in the 
cost of repair materials in this same plant, because we furnished 
to each group of workers in the maintenance depar^ent the 
cost of labor and materials on the jobs they were doing. The 
manner of furnishing this information was to attach to the time 
card ot the foreman in charge of a group, .each morning, a form 
giving the total cost of all the work which had been done on 
that particular job up to ‘the end of the juevious day. This 
information ho freely discussed with his workers, and the net 
effect was a reduction in the cost of repair materials in the 
plant from $4.00 per ton to $2.00 per ton within a period of 
less than a year and a half. When it is considered that we 
manufactured over 100,000 tons a year, it is plain that tre- 
mendous creative activity was released. 

I do not mean that all of this saving resulted from furnishing 
the job costs to the maintenance foremen, as a considerable 
portion of it was due to the fact that the operating department 
heads were furnished w'ith*the costs of operatii^ their various 
departments as well. Before records of maintenance costs were 
furnished to the department heads, such items, for instance, as 
belting, interested the operating heads only in so far as the 
belt transmitted power or di4 not transmit power. When, 
however, they were supplied with the belting costs ^n their 
departments instead of using Ublt (l^ssing (which was very 
hard on the belts) to stop belts from slipping, they insisted on 
ha^nng the drives figured over by the engineering department, 
so that not only were they free from delays, but belt replace- 
ments reached the lowest possible point. In the item of belting 
alone, as a result of measuring group performance and keeping 
these records constantly before those responsible, the total 
belting cost in this plant dropped from 21 cents per ton in 
1908 to cents per ton in 1916. , 

iffawimiiiH Fkoductivity Proceeds trom latelligent Evalnatioiii. 

In conclusion, I would like to call attention to the fact that 
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the maximum of plant productivity ^an only be obtained when 
there is a maximum of ^ intelligent evaluation of individual 
performanoe, whether the individual be the individual worker 
(who, as 1 have indicated previously, may be considered a 
complex group personality), or whether wo mean the smallest 
operating^group made up of a number of persons, or a depart- 
* mei)^ which is formed of a number of such groups, or a plant 
which is composed of a number of such departments, or a 
corporation composed. of a number of plants. 

What I have said merely confirms — from a long period of 
practical operation, which has necessitated careful planning to 
release group activity — what Miss Follet grabbed out of the 
ether, so to speak, that “the same force which forms a group 
may form a group of groups — ^that the same force which bound 
the individuals together in groups goes on Working, you cannot 
stop it ; it is 4ihe fundamental force of life — ^the universal law 
of being.*' 

Miss Follet has well said : “You cannot stop the force which 
binds groups together,** for to stop it means ^ that creative 
evolution ceases. The effectiveness of group activity, as we 
have seen, depends upon the effectiveness with which group 
progress is recorded and reflected in the consciousness of each 
member of the group. So, likewise, is the effectiveness of the 
“group of groups” dependent upon the degree to which its 
various member groups reflect t|ie major purpose of the whole, 
to whichTthey belong. This process of continuous “outroaching 
for further unifying ” can vpVGf cease during a period of cosmic 
activity, so the urge of the universal must be for an everr 
increasing conscious expression of its essential creative nature 
through the individual. Its primary urge, therefore, must be 
towards the creation of conditions which will induce a reci- 
procal desire upon the part of the individual to increase Us 
comprehension of the universal purpose. 

Creative power is generated in the conscious group, but the 
only way to^make the grou]^ conscious is to record its accom- 
|)Ushments. In no other way can we bring into action the 
potential creative power inherent in every industrial group. 
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QUESTIONS • 

1. What is meant by group ? 

2. Why is creation a conscious process? 

3. Describe similarity between group creation and individual 
creation ? 

4. Why does recording group progress increase creative activity ? 

6- What are the three ways of measuring industrial accomplish- 
ment ? 

6. Why is it desirable to keep the individual fially informed re- 

gardiii^^ the eifect of his individual activities^ or the accomplishment 
of the group as a whole 1 < 

7. Why is the desire to gain knowledge in skill and wisdom more 
powerful than the desire to gain wealth. 



CHAPTER XTII 

THE LEADER AS COORDINATORS 

1 TAKE it that I am charged with the s^iecial duty in this 
chapter of explaining .to what extent and how the leader in an 
industrial corporation is a coordinktor. 

In order to do this, I must assume a fairly s|>ocific meaning 
for each of these words. Or, rather, I shall define the words 
“leadership"’ and “coordination."’ 

Leaders hip I define as that comhiuation of q^iialities by thp 
possession of which one is able* to get somelhrhg done by others, 
chiefly because through his influence they become Willing to do 
rfc. I assume that we are talking both of top executive leader- 
ship, whcpe face-to-face contact with the rank and*file are slight, 
and also of face-to-face leadership represented by the work of 
a factory or store manager and his line department heads. 

I also assume some of the conclhsions already reached by 
other contributors to this volume, to the effect that the leader 
is a more or less natural product of the interrelation of his 
personality with the special needs of specific situations. 

Executive coordination I define as the proceas whereby advance 
agreem.eitt is secured upon a policy and the general methods of its 
execution from the several funHionarie^ necessarily involved in 
its accomplishment y and the process whereby that accomplishment 
is effected in such a manner as to harmo7iize the purposes of the 
several functionaries y to the end that there is willingy orderly y and 
effective carrying out of the policy. 

More specifically, coordination has to do with the process 
whereby policies are adopted, interpreted, executed, and 
supervised. 

^ Ordway Tead, Editor of Econcgnic and Busmens Books, Harpnr Brothers, 
New York City; Lecturer in Personnel Administration, Columbia University; 
Author, Human Nature and Management i Co>author, Personnel Adminiaira- 
iian: Its Principles and Practice. 

— (496) 
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Broadly speaking, the (Bfficulty of coordination is in direct 
ratio to the size of the organization whose activities are to be 
coordinated. And as big organizations are on the increase, so 
also is the urgency of this problem. 

The whole proc9ss in recent business organization spoken of 
as functionalization, has also greatly increased the ii^portanoe 
of, and necessity for, this coordinating process. The claims and 
purposes of the selling end, the buying end, the<f)roducing end, 
the financing end, the human supervising end, of organizations, 
are almost inevitably diverse at one or more points. And 
however much it niay be assumed — and it is a generous assump- 
tion — that all these functionaries arc primarily interested in 
making profits for the organization — the relative importance 
which each attaches to different aspects of the problem makes 
them inevitably giv6 weight to their own particular part of 
the task. If to the special points of view of these several 
functionalized staff heads we add the special point of view of 
the several su1l>ordinate line executives, and the points of view 
of the rank anj^ file of workers in all the line departments, the 
problem of coordination is seen to be one of real magnitude. 
The task of coordination *is, as I see it, identical with the 
organizational aspects of the task of achieving what Miss Follet 
has called a “'progressive integrative unity.” 

In relation to coordination 1 conceive of the leader as inter- 
ested in the task of stimulating and harmonizing desires and 
purposes. But he is here largely concerned with the organiza- 
tiotud side of his problem. He is concerned with the organized 
method by means of which information is imparted, desires 
clarified, and purposes imifiod. Ho is seeking the method of 
structural interrelationship which will assure by its continuous 
working the evolving of agreed purposes. The leader’s task as 
coordinator is to find out what kind of meetings, conferences, 
reports, methods of reaching decisions, methods of publishing 
decisions, methods of overseeing and execution of plans, will 
give the desired result of harmonized operation. And insofar 
as he is actuated by a wise psychological understanding, his 
work in this field lies clearly in one direction — ^that of seeming 
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adoanee agreemsnt based on infonned and willing inter-group 
cooperation. 

It should be unnecessary to go over the ground of previous 
students in this field who have pointed out that to attempt to 
achieve unity by executive fiat on the one hand, or merely by 
seeking advice which is not necessarily taken on the other, is 
today wholly inadequate. Both methods, it has frequently 
been pointed out, have the difficulty of failing to invol^io the 
element jot personal interest and a^irmative inclination on the 
part of the people who are being directed. It should not be 
necessary to labor the point that thb creative leader is trying 
to have his coordination the result of “power with” his group, 
and not “power over” them. 

Types of Coordination Problems. It will be helpful to be 
quite explicit as to the general character of the problems which 
are before us as those which involve coordination. The depart- 
ment store, as Mr. Paid M. Mazur has so suggestively pointed 
out (see Kis Principles of Organization Applied to Modern 
Retailing) has, for example, a peculiarly difficidt problem in 
getting the proper balance between the claims of the merchan- 
dise manager, the store manager, the publicity manager, and 
the comptroller. To spend the right amount, and not too much, 
in advertising merchandise which has presumably been bought 
* with an eye to a consumer demand, and to have that sold with 
a good sales force and at a sales cost which is satisfactory, 
involves a high degree of coordhiated effort. 

The publishing business aaffords an interesting problem in 
executive coordination. The editorial department decides to 
buy a manuscript. The manufactuHng department is charged 
with the responsibility of giving it a fitting formal. The sales 
department and advertising department must know why the 
book is presumably one which will be demanded. The treas- 
urer’s office must be sure that the book is disposed of only to ‘ 
retailers who will pay their bills ; to say nothing of seeing to it 
that there myst be ebough c{»h currently on hand to pay all 
bills, including authors’ royalties. 

These are both examples of a problem of coordination on what 
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I am going to call the horizontal level — ^by which 1 mean among 
executives of presumably equal functional authority. 

There is a different type of coordinative effort required if a 
firm is deliberating whether it is going to install some new 
persoimel procedure, such as an employee representation plan 
or a stock purchase plan for employees. In such problems as 
these (and there are many of them) the coordinative effort must 
be nqt merely horizontal, but must also be vertical. It must 
usually include in the necessary deliberations not only members 
of the board of director and staff managerial grou})s, but of the 
foreman group and often the rank and file group as well. 

Basic Conditions of Coordination. Both horizontal and ver- 
tical coordination seem to me, however, to entail for their 
satisfactory outcome conditions of two general sorts. The 
mental conditions within and between the respective groups or 
individuals must be right. And the structural arrangements or 
forms of org{i>nization among them must bo right. 

The whole teaching of psychology emphasizes that these two 
categories in»a given situation are really two highly inter- 
dependent phases of one ^progressing activity. Fundamentally, 
the right mental conditions do not exist or jierpetuate them- 
selves in the absence of structural arrangement that enable 
them to find expression. To conceive of the right structure 
existing for long without the animating breath of human mental 
participation is unrealistic. The mental conditions of soimd 
coordination require and imply for their ftilfilment that type 
of organizational machinery which will, in turn, support and 
give effect to the moving forward of the different human activi- 
ties involved into more hafmonious relations. It is untrue and 
concrete misleading to conceive that in effective action ideas and 
the embodiments in tools and methodswhichgive them effect, can 
be long separated. Mechanisms and machineries of representa- 
tion and conference are the outward evidence of the inner idea 
of the disposition to coordinate. Or they are hollow shams 
which presently disappear. 

Of the mental conditions just mentioned as essential to 
coordination, there seem to me to be four which it is worth 
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streasing. These are*(l) common knowledge; (2) a sense of a 
common stake in the results ; (3) common agreement on pur- 
poses; and (4) a sense of equal sharing in forwarding the 
coordinating process. 

1. The first requirement of permanently satisfactory co- 
ordination is common knowledge. Experience shows that this 
common knowledge must have for its content the common 
problems, all l^e facts that bear upon them, policies \^ich it 
is proposM to follow eut as the basis for a solution, plans which 
any individual or group has which hasten the solution, the 
general methods, and plans by which the policies are to be 
made concrete. 

How is this common knowledge to be achieved ? The answer 
which psychology gives to thi^ question is that common know- 
ledge is the result of common experiences, common participation 
in the carrying through of problems, ideas, plans, proposals. 
All subjective phenomena in order to be grasped in any sense 
that makbs them useful to those involved, must have passed 
through their own mental machinery in some vjvid and active 
way. Experience which is really understood in common is 
fundamentally .only that experience which has been shared in 
common. 80 much that passes for experience is merely verbal 
glibness, that it is often hard to convey this thought that people 
are talking about the same realities only when the realities 
they are talking about are the same. And they tend to be the 
same only as they have been experienced in common or under 
analogous conditions. • * 

If this conclusion seems unduly drastic, I would remind you 
of the real nature of the learning process. Groups are no differ- 
ent from individuals in this respect, that they do not learn 
primarily by being told ; they learn largely by having experi- 
ence. On relatively imimportant matters, and for short periods 
of time, individuals and groups may occasionally be willing to 
take the word of another as to the truth and justifiability of 
some conclqpion which that other wishes, as the saying is, “to 
put over.” But their real experience of conviction, of under- 
standing, of afiirmative willingness can never grow out of this 
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process of imbibing information, important though this may 
be. It grows rather out of the slower, but mentally more 
incisive process of having struggled with, groped in, and 
mastered the elements of the experience itself. And in this 
process the role of critical deliberation is implied, and should 
not be forgotten 

All this may seem to you a commonplace in everyday life. 
Yet il^is a commonplace which is ignored again and again when 
managera try to put into effect the apparatus of coordination 
without taking the time to put the affected groups through the 
e.Kperionces which will illuminate their reasoning, and give 
substance and self-assurance to their purposes. There is a vital 
distinction between learning in this exfieriential sense and 
learning in the sense of learning abmil And only those indi- 
viduals or groups who, in relation to problems on which agree- 
ment is sought, have gone through both procrt>ses are in a 
psychological condition to create a true state of coordination. 

Despite what may seem to be the obvious character of this 
statement, I rciieat that m relation to executive coordination 
its importance has as yet been hardly recognized Again and 
again manageis and foremen are guilty of expecting others 
with a different jioint of view to agree with them, although 
these others have had no factual knowledge and no active 
experience i^hich should lead one to expect that they could 
shan* the manager’s view. What hapiiens is that ipanagers 
become exercised about a problem , they study and discuss it. 
Then, after it has become quite clear to them, they jiresent it 
to the other gi'oups. And they are surprised at the slowness of 
comprehension and hesitanby in agreement, which they find. 
Yet they have not put the other groups through the same 
experience of critical study that they themselves have gone 
through. In the absence of this sharmg, a meeting of mind is 
greatly retarded. 

The wise leader in this connection is he (1) who makes provi- 
sions both in terms of machinery and in terms of personal 
enthusiasm for having relevant facts on specific problems avail- 
able and intelligible to the affected groups; and (2) who 
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patiently but firmly subjects these groups to a process of active 

participation in the experience of helping to solve his problem, 
so that the way of their mental adjustment is the natural result 
of their mental reaction to the whole experience of joint 
problem solving. 

I can most quickly illustrate the difference in the two methods 
by citing the example of those companies who install an 
employee repfeseiitation plan by taking a fully-prppared 
constitution and by-laws to their employees, asking them to 
approve it. And those companies which set before their 
employees in a tentative way the jiibssible desirability of some 
form of employee representation, and then leave it to a repre- 
sentative group from management and from rank and file to 
go out and study other expe^^ience with a view to building up 
from the bottom a ])lan that will be mosl effective in relation 
to the local conditions. The former method is an attempt to 
get coordination on a certain problem by hat The latter method 
is an atteTnpt to get it by the pathway of shared and creative 
ex])crience , 

Is there any question in any rational pei son’s mind as to the 
relative desiralylity of the two methods i 

2. The second mental condition of coordination is that there 
shall be a sense of iiome explkii ayunmomi stake in results. I'ake, 
for example, the department-store problemcited above. Assume 
that the^ store manager and the. publicity manager are the two 
major stockholders of the company, while the other tw’o staff 
managers are merely on a» salary. Is there any doubt in your 
minds but that the quality of the effort of the owners in relation 
to the coorrlinative j)rocess is diffefent, in some degree at least, 
from the quality of the efforts of the salaried merchandise 
manager and comptroller 1 

This condition will hold true to some extent in all cases 
where presumably equal staff executives have quite unequal 
stakes in the final outcome. 

In relatiof^ to what I eaUe^ above vertical coordination, there 
is no doubt in my mind but that the difficulties of achieving 
coordination today are so great, because the foreman group and 
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the rank and file so frequently feel that their stake in the results 
is so very mtich less significant than that of the top managers 
and board of directors. The coordinative process is accelerated' 
by an attitude of deep concern in the outcome. The outcome 
may be in terms o/ income, status, advancement, or something 
else. But failing recognition on the part of the leader that a 
convincing stake in sorne outcome must be supplied for all 
individuals or groups, the possibility of coordination is dimin- 
ished T)y BO much. Concern in the outcome is inevitably related 
to the amount and quality of the stake ; and lack of concern 
lessens the possible success^of coordination. 

1 would stress also the related truth that the coordinative 
process is equally stimulated if people in groups feel that they 
have a g(uiuine part in the creation and use of the ideas actua- 
ting and advancing* the business, as well as in the income 
created frf)m it. This means they have a common stake in the 
creative aspects of the enterprise. The loss in power is con- 
siderable in every organization where cither ideas Are sought 
and not used or arc never sought at all from those groups 
which unquestionably can help wdth facts and creative sug- 
gestions. Kvery accident* ])revention campaigp, every waste 
elimination campaign, every aggressive suggestion system, 
every employee representation plan that w'orks on production 
problems, has supplied splendid evidence that creative and 
invaluable ideas are evolved, in the subordinate ranks, if 
only there is the machinery and the disposition to bring them 
out. ‘ c 

Herci, again, the leader’s job is prescribed. It is for him to 
help create the atmosphere and the machinery which will make 
all his groups realize that their ideas and creative suggestions 
are significant, valuable, and of real weight in those deliberations 
where coordination is taking place. 

3. The third mental condition of coordination is that there 
shall be some approximate agreement upon the purposes to be 
realized. I have said that the assumption that every individual 
or group in the coordinative body is interested in the major 
purposes of the organization, is a supposition often contrary 
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to fact. On every si^e there are illustrations of the truth that 
executives are often primarily inteiested in satisfying personal 
vanities, in saving their faces, in advancing their position at 
the expense of others, in getting back at other executives of 
whom they are jealous, in compensating foy grievances which 
they have against the company, etc. And in the field of vertical 
coordination to suppose that the members of the foreman group, 
of the rank and file, and all the salesmen on the road, arc 
animated equally with the owners by the purpose of iTringing 
profits to the company — or whatever else the major puri)OBe8 
of the organization may be conceived to be — is untrue. And 
it should be obvious that the coordinative process cannot go 
forward where this wide divergence of personal and groiif) aims 
continues as a fact. 

I have not time here to go over the entfro ground of the vital 
point as to how it is that integration of purposes may take 
place. (See my article on this subject in the Taylor Society 
Bulletin , l^ecemhGT, 1925.) I can only suggest that the leader’s 
job in this connection is a pivotal one (a) in helping to clarify 
purposes; (b) in sensing existing divergences; (r) in bringing 
these divergences into the light so fliat they are recognized for 
what they are ; and (d) to stimulate the provision of a machinery 
of deliberation which will facilitate a meeting of minds and a 
unifying of objectives. The good leader will realize that common 
purposes are not achieved by fjat or by exhortation. Our pur- 
poses are the result of our experience ; and to have it possible * 
for purposes to be shared aid harmonized means essentially 
that people and gi-oups must have gonb through experiences 
which satisfactorily prove to them that the newly evolving 
purposes are good and self -realizing in their own lives. 

Here, again, it is true that the backwardness of tlu^ develop- 
ment in industry of the coordinative process results from the 
present confusion and serious conflict of both psychological 
and economic purposes among the participating groups. 

4. The fgurth mental condition of coordination is that there 
shall be srnie approximate sense of equality characterizing the 
individuals or groups. I call attention to the necessity of a 
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sense of equality, because it seems to me to be psychologically 
true that this sense is a basic condition of that attitvde which we 
speak of as one of free cooperation, I am not talking about 
equality of social status in the superficial sense, nor about 
equality of income, nor even about equality of prestige. I am 
referring to the sense that the rights, interests, and desires of 
an individual or gi'oup are in fact having equal weight, equal 
consideration, in those deliberations where their desires can and 
will in all likelihood be conditioned. If in an executive group 
of five managers, one of them feels that because he alone had 
no college education, or speaks English with an accent, or is 
intellectually much slower and more plodding than his associ- 
ates, there will tend to exist a sense of inequality which debars 
him from participating most satisfactorily in the coordinating 
activity. (Similarly, and what is an almost universal condition, 
if foremen and manual employees feel that their ideas are given 
little weight, that they are merely tolerated and not welcome 
in deliberative councils, they feel a tremendous hahdicap of 
inarticulateness and inferiority, and the likelihood of getting 
coordination is reduced to a serious degree. 

Mr. Houser called attention in his chapter t^) the fact that 
in industry the leader is typically not the selection of the entire 
group he leads. Whether he should be or not is nqt at the 
moment under consideration. But I do believe that this fact 
qualifies in a serioiis way the possibility of realizing this sense 
“ of equality among the groups. Betw^een those groups which 
have had no hand in the choice ot leaders and those which 
have, is fixed a psychological gulf of no mean importance. The 
wise loader can, however, do much to overcome this. If he 
realizes truly that wdiat ho wants is a voluntary following of his 
lead, and an active and aware assent to the purposes and plans 
he advances, he can make his contacts with these groups of a 
sufficiently human and educational character to coimteract 
much of this unfortunate and unproductive sense of inequality. 
More than that, it seems probable^ that various types of em- 
ployee representation machinery with which experiments ^are 
now being made can also do much to create in a thoroughly 
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realistic way this sense of equality among related groups, even 
though their leaders are not of their own choosing. 

All of these indispensable mental conditions which I have 
suggested are to be achieved, I contend, only by the provision 
of objective arrangements of conferences, etc.^ which will supply 
the experience which will induce the attitude. Hence we are 
brought to a consideration of the structural aspects of the 
problem. Her© the requirement is for a scheme of organized 
relationships which will assure communication, recording, inter- 
pretation and agreement, both 'horizontally and vertically. 
More companies have worked on this problem in its horizontal 
phase than on its veitical phase. I mean that the necessity of 
executive coordination has yielded many more experiments in 
that direction than has been true up and down as between 
managers and men. 

The Principle of Coordinative Representation. As respects 
both types of coordination, it seems to me the same principle 
applies when we come to seek a elut‘ as to how to build confer- 
ence bodies for coordinative purj)oscs. This y)ynciple has not 
been derived a priori, 1 am merely giving statement to it, and 
suggesting thaj) it has applications* to industrial organization 
which can be most useful. Political organization has thus far 
seen its most full exemplification. The principle is that evmj 
special grovp interested in the Jornmhttion and carrying out of a 
policy or plan should be a party^ to its adopiicyi) and the adoptimi 
of the broad methods of its execution. 

The specific ap]}licationpf tliis principle has been, and should 
always be, most flexible and varied forVach individual case. 
But at least the leader who makes that application must 
recognize what and how many of these special groups there 
are, and must see in a fresh way the number and variety 
of policies which do in fact affect each of these functional 
groups. 

I do not purpose here to repeat the tentative suggestions 
made in thq Tead and Metcalf text on “Personnel Administra- 
tion/’ where in Chapter XiV we have gone into this question 
of its structural side in some detail. I want rather to stress 
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certain points which seem to require new emphasis as helping 
to facilitate the coordinative process. 

In the first pla6e, attention should be called to the value of 
formal action as facilitating the coordinating process. Again 
and again I have heard executives say; ‘‘We don’t need to 
l)ring the whole committee together on this. I have .talked it 
over with two or three of the members and they agree with me 
that thus and so should be done.” This is one of the most 
fruitful causes of misunderstanding and failure to integrate. 
Formal action assures (1) that the truly affected groups are 
consulted: (2) that records have been made; and (3) that 
decisions have been written out explicitly. It helps to assure 
that all ani aware that the process of coordination is going for- 
ward, and this conscious pursuit of the process is highlydesirable. 

In the second plaefe the importance of formal action suggests 
tlu! value of conference. That conferences have iir technique of 
their own is a truth now well established. Fortunately, Mr. 
Shcflield in & ])reyious paper has supplied us clearly with 
splendid suggestions regarding the technique of successful con- 
ferences. He has showm that problems of divergent purpose*s 
can only be w^orked out fn conference if w^e (a) break down 
these problems into their several elements ; (6) bring out which 
of the elcuiKuits are sources of disagreement and which occasion 
no disagreement ; (c) bring out the reasons why the disagreements 
exist ; (d) state possible ways of ^adjusting these differences ; and 
(e) try by patient discussion to bring this new phase o{ a newly 
evolved purj)ose into the realm \)f o.bjective reality and action. 

I agree heartily that the conference method can be abused. 
It can make it easier for people to evade responsibility and 
‘'pass the buck.” It can make it easier to obscure authority. 
It can make it easy to delay action unduly. All of which means 
that it is a technique which, badly used, may prove expensive. 
The one best answer to this objection is that"usually this expense is 
far less than theexpe)iseofmisunderstanding,delay,and obstruction 
which always occurs and is the chronic condition of organizations, 
in the absence of conferences and other positive efforts at coordina- 
tion. A price has to be paid for good coordination. And I am 
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certain myself that this price is cheap in comparison with the 
price now paid all along the line in operating inefficiencies as 
the result of conflicting attitudes and aims. * 

The third point to bring out is the value of record keeping. 
In my business experience it has been astonishing to see how 
little organizations are able to profit by their own past mistakes 
due largely to this absence of records. This does not mean 
book-keeping i*ecords. It means minutes of conferences and 
records, of results of the following out of H])ecifie policies,' which 
were definitely tried as experiments. No organization that I 
have had the opportunity to become acquainted with has any- 
thing like an adequate record of its c^xperience which would 
give new and young executives any basis for avoiding the 
expensive mistakes of the past. To say that this is unimportant 
because the older executives carry this Icind of experience in 
their heads and bring it to bear on new problems, is a wholly 
inadequate answer. It is inadequate because executives have 
short memories, because they rationalize what tlfey want to do, 
because they all have special biases, because they resign, because^ 
they suddenly pass away. 

If the idea developed above of the necessity for sharing 
experience as the basis of common understanding is as impor- 
tant as 1 think it is, it will he readily seen that records su])|)]y 
one important way of increasing knowledge by sliaring, in a 
measure at least, the exi)erien 9 e of the past with all those who 
will talte the pains to study them. 

A final item to stress i^ th5 value of wriiten deciftion^. Here, 
again, I am sure that everyone’s business expcrien(‘e Ix^ars out 
the fact that unwritten decisions are the source* of endless 
confusion and difficulty. Even in organizations of a handful 
of executives, the reluctance to put decisions into v riling results 
in almost constant errors, because somtione or another of the 
executives has forgotten, or misinterpreted, the decision 
reached. 

This brief analysis of the nature of coonlination, of the 
principle of structural representation it entails, and of certain 
vital details of method it should require, certainly affords a 
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multitude of suggestions as to the leader’s place in forwarding 
the whole process. 

He must, of course, recognize the importance of coordination 
— must recognize this as a specific assignment of his which 
cannot be ignored. This means he must see it in its proper 
balance as a task on the one hand of influencing personalities, 
and on the other a task of inventing, perpetuating, and breath- 
ing life into suitable structures. i» 

It zdeans also that he must have a vivjd sense of the truth 
that an cyrganization is something different in its essence from 
the sum total of the laboraof its individual members. This is 
not a metaphysical conjecture. It is a description of an obvious 
reality to say that an organization, wisely coordinated in the 
sense above defined, is in a position to yield far greater output 
and far greater happiness to those engaged in creating the output 
than u that organization which is merely conceived of as an 
aggregation of isolated individuals. This notion of sharing experi- 
ence means that the process of creating ideas, generating 
enthusiasms, and evolving harmonious jmrposes is carried on 
with far greater success wdiero people? confer on a plane of 
equality in order to advaftce coordination, than where they 
are merely directed and supervised. Where two or three are 
gathered together to w^ork under mental and structural arrange- 
ments which supply aids to the release of the creative impulses 
of human nature, the yield is eventually far greater than where 
•they are merely gathered together. 

The leader must, in short, havefaith in the project of coordina- 
tian as an energy -releasing, team-work achieving, enthusiasm- 
building agency which literally creates po^v er for the organization 
— ^power which cannot be called out in any other way for the 
simple reason that only deliberately can reciprocal interests and 
unified aspirations be cultivated. This truth, known to every 
.football captain and every military general, has still to be 
learned in more peaceful organizations. 

Finally, the leader has the important role of giving that 
touch of decisiveness which is essential if any organization is to 
act. After all, everything that has been said thus far looks in 
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the direotion of securing effective action from the organization. 
And the leader must be the one peouliarly responsible to charge 
the whole organism* with the impetus which produces action 
and not mere conversation. A balance has to be struck in all 
organizations — struck between the exj)licit purposes which the 
organization is designed to serve, and the claims of the indi- 
vidual people involved for personal growth and r('alization. 
The leader preeminently must be always watchful that these 
divergent claims are being harmonized so far as possfble for 
those whom he leads. His success is to a considerable degree 
measm'ed by his ability to make people feel in a deep and 
profound sense that their growth is being assured at the same 
time that action is being taken to fulfill the immediate purposes 
to carry out which the organization is set For him to think 
that he can achieve this dilficult end witliout taking thought 
for all the processes implied in coordination, would be to dis- 
close his shortcomings as a leader Proper attention to the task 
of eoordiilfitifm will be his best insurance that tflis balance is 
being struck just so far as is consistent with the effective 
conduct of the organization he is leading. 

. QUESTIONS 

1 . What is the essence of the process spoken of as coordination ? 

2. Does not true coordination imply the existence of 

(а) Certain mental attitudes ; and 

(б) Certain structural arrangements ? 

3. What are the mental attitiides which conduce to make co- , 

ordination a reality ? ^ 

4. Does coordination on its structural side require the represtmta- 
tion of special group interests in deliberative bodies^ If so, how 
should such bodies be constituted and what principles should under- 
lie their operation ? 

5. Howdoesthe leader work to forward the proccssof com dmation ? 
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CHAPTER XIV 


HOW THE CAPACITY FOR LEADERSHIP 
IS DISCOVERED^ 

The genijral conception of leadership is relatively constant. 
Great \nen are characterized by the things they haye done. 
Their character and their works are viewed in later times by 
the measures that can be applied. Measures of degrees of 
attainment arc less frequently and less successfully applied. 
Where leadership ceases and some other form of characteriza- 
tion begins cannot be determined. The definition of leadership 
has no discernable bdundaries. I^eadership itself may be found 
in all waLIvS of life and in all degrees. Amounts of greatness 
are measured by the mores of the group. Recognition of great- 
ness is a function of the discerning power of the individuals in 
the group. Tlje size of the group expressing such recognition 
is in itself a measure of the service rendered. Historical per- 
manence is also used as a measure of degree. 

We may well start here with a few illustrations that come 
readily to mind simply to note that greatness enters into all 
typos of life activity. Saul was head and shoulders above any 
of his people. David slew Goliath. According to the account, 
none equalled the wisdom of Solomon before or since. Saul 
of Tarsus w'as stiuck dow^n on fhe road by a terrific blow and 
told to redirect his abundant energies. Joan of Arc saw in a 
vision the way out. Luther visited Rome and seeing the 
depravity of the then reigning Pope, willed a new dispensa- 
tion. Loyola passed through three stages, a soldier of his 
king, a soldier of the King, a follower of his Lord. Darwin 
worked over his notes for twenty years to bring one idea to 
fruition. 

There is no need to push this type of answer further. Unusual 

^ C. S. Yoakum, Dean, Northwestern University, Chicago, HI. ; Author, 
Selection and Training of Salesmen, 
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personal characteristics, nnusiial service in time of need, out- 
standing wisdom, abundance of energy, an extraordinary 
clarity of vision arid faith in one’s own solution, a deeply 
impressed conviction of wrongs to be righted, the ' strong, 
steady, persistent purpose growing in breadth of understand- 
ing as it grapples with a tangled mass of facts until tlieir 
meaning becomes clear, these are signs which unmistakably 
mark leaders when we meet them. We are able to recognize 
such leaders when the facts of their experiences are before us. 
(^stom and the rules of society have given us this power to 
recognize leaders of this type. We-respond to these symbols 
of leadership without effort; we are trained and habituated 
to this knowledge of men. Realized capacity in its extreme 
forms can be known. 

On What Occasions Can Capacity foi' Leadership Display 
Itself. 1 am within the bounds of truth in saying that this 
form of leadership is recognizable. Is it possible, moreover, 
to see the* situation wherein a leader is bound to &p})car before 
the leader takes charge? In general, social theory has pro- 
posed several answers. Events call for a lender; “the times 
are ripe.” This undoubtedly meaAs that there are certain 
criteria which present themselves to thoughtful minds which 
taken together, distinguish situations which will resolve of 
themselves in the course of time. There are also other events 
which call for concentration of effort through a single symbol, 
a personality. In this theory, the trend of events is made the 
responsible factor in the appearance of leaders. 

An opposite point of view is expressed in the “gn^at man” 
theory. Biologically or socially there appear at times men who 
change the direction of events. These men carry in themselves 
the innovating ideas, they change men’s thoughts, ihcjy create 
a new era. They are centers and vortices which s<md their new 
thoughts in ever- widening circles about them. The immediate 
past and the future are understood in new ways because of 
their existence. In answer to those who hold the first theory, 
the exponents of the “great man” hypothesis claim that situa- 
tions which seemed to be preparing for the appearance of a 

* 3 — (496) 
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leader really appear so only after the new leader has redirected 
our thought and our understanding. 

You and 1 look back upon some event in our business lives. 
We remember something that turned out well. A little reflec- 
tion leads to the growing conviction that we saw conditions 
existing there for a successful business deal, for developing a 
new method of organization, for re-routing materials, for put- 
ting in^an economical machine. From this it ia'not a far cry 
to the conclusion. With the proper audience, a sympathetic 
group of followers, the ascent to retroactive leadership is easy. 
What would have hapx)ened had we not been there ? Secretly, 
we tremble at the thoTight. We know too well how close at 
our heels someone was, who had what then looked to us to 
be a far better idea. I hope to show farther on how these two 
views coincide. The ‘events and the persons who lead are 
co-existent; that events and persons are themselves the pre- 
cipitates of other human action. 

Cooley in an illuminating chapter on “Leadership or Per- 
sonal Ascendawy ^ points out how the leader re-directs the 
energies of men. His thesis is that in all of us there is energy 
that is being expended in ways which may be said not to 
count ; in ways which are not productive of constructive results. 
The leader is that p'rson who stimulates us to expend that 
energy in a different fashion. He uses it and us to multiply 
the energy he personally is expending to attain his oljjeQtive. 

* In all of us there is some of this unattached energy. In some, 
more than in others. Some people are found adhering to almost 
every new cause. They are joiners. At least they swell the 
numbers that follow and aid in creating the appearance of a 
successful cause. 

Cooley thinks of the great man as one who successfully 
changes the direction of much of this unattached energy, holds 
it to his purpose, and thus reconstructs a social situation. It 
seems fairly obvious that it would be easier to lead at some 
times than at others under this .hypothesis. A .widespread 

* C. H. Cooley, Human Nature and the SoaUd Order (ChsrleB Scribner’s 
Sons). 1902, Ch. IX. 
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disaster that stopped the usual modes of action, a slowly 
widening dissatisfaction that was becoming slightly articulate, 
an ideal that concentrated the attention of many who could 
not formulate their own objectives ; situations like these are 
the opportunity of the clear thinker, the man with strong 
convictions, the individual with a plan. 

With previous contributors to this volume, we may agree 
that it takes b6th conditions, the leader and the led, tc^ make 
a social ‘movement. The tendency, so it seems to me, is to 
make those who are led into an abstract formula, a social 
condition, a political slogan, a Weftschmertz. The tendency 
to exalt the leader into an all powerful single factor, a symbol, 
is due to something quite apart from the problem of finding 
him. It is, if I may use the language of abstract psychology, 
the effect of a prepotent stimulus, that of persons. The outlines 
of the persons in the larger mass become indistinguishable and 
blurred. One because of some special mark whicl\ catches the 
eye, becomes sharply outlined. He is the hero of the occasion. 
The limits of human perception pre-dispose us to heroes. 

Each of us is both leader and led.. In its extreme form this 
has been called the imitation theory. The advocates of it 
claim that even the great man is led by an idealized person 
or set of qualities or some historical character whom he seeks 
to emulate. I prefer not to hold this extreme position. With 
Cooley, I tyn willing to believe there is available much undirected 
human energy which, bound ^gether by a strong leader or 
cooperative effort, will produce a current in social or business 
affairs. Further, the variations, idiosyherasies, the original 
ideas of each of us, are essential for leadership. Small avail- 
*able amounts of human energy, slight originality in oiir sug- 
gestions, will make us small though relatively in(‘,ffectual 
leaders. Nevertheless, disregarding for the moment negative 
elements, each of us is both leader and led. 

Individual variation, degrees of the traits in question, oppor- 
tunity for expression of the notions each of us holds, are three 
items that modem psychology has emphasized and social, 
oiganization in a democratic society is striving to learn how 
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to utilize. In other words, originality is not a trait peculiar to 
a few. It, with other traits, is, nevertheless, not possessed in 
equal degrees by all of us. Furthermore, whatever the degree 
of it possessed there is need for an emotional outlet when the 
problem before us calls for ideas and action. The application 
of this notion calls for degrees of leadership, for kinds of it, 
and for differences in the relative qualities of leaders and led. 
The single outstanding leader in a society whith understands 
the psychological facts just stated is of far less importance 
than where the mass of people wait supinely for a deliverer. 

The Experimental Sear^ for Leaders. The hypothesis just 
stated makes it possible for us to search experimentally for 
those who exhibit qualities of leadership. Several such experi- 
ments have been se,t up in the^ class room and on the play- 
ground which seek to analyze the situation and the character- 
istics of the participants. We are, in other words, slowly 
learning how to test variability, the degrees and amounts of 
any specific capacity and the effectiveness of different types of 
emotional expression. 

I realize the difficulty , of the task that is before me. The 
specialists who are working in this field are often groping for 
methods and for criteria by which to estimate their results. 
It will obviously be difficult to see where these wholly tentative 
results apply in the practical business situations with which 
we are concerned. • 

Mr. Wiggam pointed out to, us the conclusions which may 
be drawn from biological sources. * Dr. Pereon has referred us 
to Pearl in his attempts to evaluate our hereditary factors. 
Our present knowledge is doubtless insecure. The chances, 
nevertheless, lean in the direction of taking stock of ancestry' 
if we are seeking relative degrees of leadership. When this is 
said, we must never forget that the opportunity, the appeal 
and the energy involved are not all inherited even in the 
degree that biology postulates as probable for a dominant 
trait. Hence our choice of a man to be a leader might well be 
described as a blind choice if w^e depended entirely on heredity 
for finding leaders. However, we shall continue to depend in 
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a measure on good liereditaiy factors and we are not wholly 
wrong in doing so. 

Terman in his expensive experiments has proposed the hypo- 
thesis that leaders can be recognized early in life. ^ To prove 
this, he proposes to study 1,000 cases of var^tion in the direc- 
tion of precocity — 1,000 superior children. By various means, 
tests, questionnaires, conferences, he has recorded all varia- 
tions in intellect, emotion, and special aptitudes which these 
children display. At intervals of ten or fifteen years, Hh hopes 
to restudy them and to record any changes in variation that 
occur. Control groups of children* showing lesser differences 
were also recorded. These will also be watched. We know 
already from .this and shorter studies of the same type that 
seldom does the individual o^ below average intellectual ability 
stand forth as a leader. Such a person requires unusual capa- 
cities of personal charm, of deep conviction, of persistence, and 
of opportunity in order to be a leader. 

The second volume is given over to a different*method. The 
hypothesis is the same ; eminence is not, in general, achieved 
suddenly. Early childhood and youth foreshadow the man. 
The hypothesis is tested, however, by a systematic study of 
the early childhood and youth of men who have achieved 
eminence according to all the standards we now have avail- 
able. This method of study has been styled historiometry. 

I need jiot detail here the procedure. Briefly, the attempt is 
made to apply the measures used on living persons to all avail-* 
able records of the historical personage. Careful tests of results 
were made by determining the reliability of two independent 
raters. The conclusions which must, however, be substantiated 
by the first method are interesting. With respect to person- 
ality there seems to be a striking superiority in traits exhibiting 
strength of character, activity, mental power, persistence and 
self-reference. “The extraordinary genius who achieves the 
highest eminence is also the gifted individual whom intelligence 
tests may ^cover in childhood.” • 

1 Terman, et al. Oenetic Studies of Oenitis, Vols. I and II (Stanford Univer* 
aity PresB), 1926. 

3 Ibid. Vol. II, p. 218. 
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Testing and personality analysis arenot yet ready to announce 
that methods of finding leaders in the various fields fiave been 
perfected. We cannot be srire at all of the continued presence 
or full use of these traits until eminence is reached, even if 
we were fully confident that many of them can be detected. 
Perhaps it is just as well that our ability to analyze and predict 
does not outrun the art of livmg. We might and, perhaps, even 
now do, destroy the effectiveness of more genius by poor 
environment and by poor training than we bring to fruition. 
As we look back on industry, war, and political and social 
history, the waste in human life and in material things seems 
appalling. The neurologist also tells us that we know almost 
nothing as yet about conserving the human body in which the 
relatively far more powerful brain has been placed. 

It may be worth a paragraph to mention in this coimection 
the growmg tendency of historians to analyze more closely the 
mental characteristics of great men and peoples. “History is 
more than events. . . . The process of interpreting history, 
therefore, invglves getting as much as possible out of history, 
psychology, and economics — using economics in the widest 
possible sense as the effective material backgro;imd of Life.” ^ 
The pseudo-psychology that has often been used in a highly 
specialized form m “great man” analysis has frequently been 
drawn from the psychoanalytic school. Followers of Freud, 
Alder, and Jung, have actually.tumed historian and biographer 
in their efforts to expand the scope of their theories. Barnes 
sums up much of this material by characterizing history, if 
these conclusions prove true, as the sublimation of the neu- 
rotics and psychotics of the* past 
We need not pause longer. A saner psychology in the hands 
of the historian is also being used in investigating the condi- 
tions which accompany different forms or types of thinking — 
in other words, the situations in which leaders function. The 
historian is seldom, if ever, a thorough-going advocate of the 
“great man ” theory. Neither is the psychologist. The psycho- 
logist, though he recognizes the importance of wide variations 
* J. T. Sbotwell, The Interpretation of History (Amer, Hiat. Rev.), 1913. p. 693. 
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in the form of genins, nererthelesa imdertakes to measure the 
smsUer variations. It does not seem possible to agree entirely 
with those who believe that only the common man retards 
progress. 

The accumulation of small inventions, pf improved tech- 
niques, of minor changes which smooth out management, 
amount often to an insensible revolution in procedure. Just 
as changes in light intensity may be so small as to be unnoticed, 
yet several such increases in intensity produce a noticeable 
change in brightness, so the accumulation of relatively small 
improvements prepares the way for coordination of ideas, of 
methods, of inventions and of discoveries. There is no need to 
detract from the eminence of those whose insight and under- 
standing grasp the broader, meanings, but here we seek to 
emphasize the existence of the many mihor leaders who have 
brought to light facts ready for fusion. 

The social sciences are probing more and more deeply into 
the beha^our of society. They are seeking to find the springs 
to action, the conditions of leadership. We havp just seen that 
psychology has taken up the task. We have been shown over 
and over tha^ there are clear and outstanding degrees of 
ability. The historian is trying to disentangle the myth and 
halo that clings about the past. Both, and we may include 
the sociologist, political scientist, biologist hero, have shown 
that the smaller variations must not be disregarded No (>poch 
is made wholly by its men of eminence. 

The Experimental Seamh lor Traits. Eminence is seldom 
achieved suddenly. This means that originality must bi* sup- 
ported by other factors. We expect to find along with any 
degree of leadership other traits beside originality. 1 am not 
going to burden you again with my four fundamentals except 
to hint that degrees of originality, output of energy, tact, and 
self-control still to my mind constitute basic factors in the 
make-up of leaders. 

It seems jrreferable in tl^ chapter to call attention to two 
Of three preliminary experimental attempts to analyze and 
describe conditions which seek to select those who seem potential 
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leaders. Cowley has pointed out to us how diverse the 
qualities may be which inhere in leaders of various sorts. Our 
efforts at Carnegie Institute of Technology to elicit a peculiar 
set of special traits which made good salesmen taught us a 
similar lesson. AH the traits that are to be found in leaders 
would indeed be all the traits there are. 

More and Gilliland made a study of aggressiveness. ^ They 
used tjjis term as synonymous with personal force, initiative, 
and assurance. To quote their next sentence, “ It is thus under- 
stood as standing for that trait which in combination with 
intelligence and reliability gocwS far toward completing the essen- 
tial personal requisites for success.” (p. 97.) 

The first step in the experiment was to select the subjects. 
Two groui)s were finally obtained, one made up of the thirteen 
most aggressive as determined by all the signs of behavior on 
the Campus they could obtain. In similar fashion, thirteen of 
the least aggressive were selected. These two groups were then 
tested by the use of several types of distraction during mental 
additions and with a word association test. The additions were 
to be performed mentall^i under {a) the direction of meeting 
steadily the fixed gaze of the experimenter (6) under the 
expectancy of receiving an electric shock, (c) with a dead snake 
coiled about ten inches in front of the eyes of the subject. 
The word association tc^st was given in the usual ^ay , but the 
words selected, “enterprise,” '“success,” “danger,” “death,’’ 
“opponent,” and “company,” were intended to present 
stronger appeals selectively to the two groups being tested. 

The average scoi*e of the subjects judged aggressive was 93 ; 
of those judged weak in aggressiveness, 59. There is about one 
chance in twenty-five that one of the latter group will score 
as high as 85, and practically no chance at all that a very 
aggressive person will score as low as 70. The writers are con- 
vinced that the group of traits going under this general term 
can be discovered in an individual. There might be consider- 
able disagreement regarding the type of character uncovered 
by these tests. The significant thing is, however, that two groups 

^ Journal o/ Applied Psychology, Vol. 5, 1921, pp. 97-118. 
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judged by a number of persons and in a number of college situa-^ 
tions did also differ qn tests that can be given ip the laboratory. 

Moss has recently reported certain interesting experiments 
on testing sensitiveness to social situations. These are not yet 
published in full so far as I know. The data are interesting. 
He finds distinct differences among persons in respect to the 
analysis and understanding of social situations. Insofar as 
he is able to group these individuals with respect to social 
behavior, the results of the test $eem to be in excellent agree- 
ment with the facts. Those who behave well socially and 
attract by their social graces also know and sense good social 
behavior. Dr. Manson, also in unpublished data, has found 
comparable results. In an article entitled ‘‘You’ve Got to Hub 
People the Right Way,” Miss Bennett quotes E. E. Loomis as 
saying, “It does not matter how able a man is, how thoroughly 
he knows his job, or how hard he works, he cannot be a first- 
class leader unless he rubs people the right way.”^ 

The above experiments are directed toward wlifit this rail- 
road leader believes to be a fundamental factor in leadership. 
Their results are promising. I ws|pt to record again in this 
place that reservoirs of fact with respect to the sequence of 
some selected events in personal histories are also accumu- 
lating. These selected events do bear to some extent on the 
problem this volume is treating. Histories in itemized form are 
being studied in many colleges and in some industries. Tlicse 
will not make biographies of ^he usual sort ; but they may clear* 
up many questions regaKling types of persons and nature of 
traits which must be studied more intensively. 

I have not purposed to make this survey of expciriments 
exhaustive. The two or three selected are simply illustrative 
of the way in which the problem of discovering leaders is being 
approached at the present time. You will notice, perhaps, that 
my own bias stands out in the selection of experiments. They 
seem to show the great importance of energy, of originality, 
of ability to get along with people, and with persistence and 
steadiness of purpose. 

1 The American Magazine, January, 1928, p. 80. 
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The next best success other than being a leader oneself is 
probably being party to finding one. My general thesis strives 
to give even more comfort. To some extent, each of us can be 
a leader and thus experience personally the joys of leader and 
lead. Our contribntion in leadership may be small indeed, but 
it may be none the less a real satisfaction to us as individuals . 
Tentative elfforts are being made in industry and business look- 
ing toward tlie time when a measure of justice* can be meted 
out to the small originalities most of us contribute. Coopera- 
tion, committees, re-adjustments in lines and scope of authority, 
records of individual outptit, decentralization, these and other 
experiments in industrial relations suggest steps in approach- 
ing the probl(‘m of giving the leader wthin all of us opportun- 
ity to exercise. These are sigru^ of the practical search for 
leaders. 

The Practical Search for Leaders. We can again be rela- 
tively brief h(iro. The search for these variations of indi- 
viduals under the term ‘‘traits” has only begun. So* with the 
evidence that lesser leaders are doing things that the greate/ 
bring together; these facts are slowly accumulating in busi- 
ness history and in experiments. Dickinson hagi recently done 
a piece of work that should be the forerunner of many others 
which, together, will stimulate business to keep better records 
of the smaller variations that arise. I refer to a Bulletin from 
the University of Michigan entitled “Suggestions frpm.Em- 
* ployees.” With even the small amount of data now available 
he had been able to show that the# innovators and inventors 
can be discovered by systems of this type. Here are actual 
possibilities of human powei' demonstrated by the suggestions 
they turn in. The creation of better methods of collecting sug- 
gestions, of better opportunities for original thinking should 
uncover even more talent of importance. 

The inflexibility of system, the fixed ideas of a single execu- 
tive, the cost of changes of an experimental type where methods 
are rigid, tend to reduce the number of these sn^Uer varia- 
tions within a business. The executive or the worker at the 
machines does not look merely at the pay he might get for a 
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suggeslaon. He knows often enough that some simple idea 
may involve many extra hours of labor before it becomes useful. 
But the really dea<jening factor lies in his realization that any 
new idea wiU often be greeted by hostile efforts on the part 
of other executives and by overt efforts 'ta discourage a trial 
of the idea. Also he is often met with derision and cynical 
sympathy for proposing something different. 

To such an extent are the habits of a business builj into a 
system that many variations of high potential value never get 
expression. The enthusiastic young business man soon learns 
caution in making suggestions. Thi^ caution is a thing he must 
learn, but too often he learns along with it to save his ideas 
for some other company, to direct his original ideas into other 
channels and thus to become, a cog in the machine. 

One favorite method of business in its ’search for ideas is to 
look beyond its own staff when in need of new ideas. A few 
days ago, I listened to the refiital of such a procedure. Within 
the last ^ear and a half all but one or two of the major execu- 
“tives of a large company in my own state have, been removed. 
Others are being brought in from all directions. Evidence is at 
hand to show (hat there has been no increase in actual talent. 
It seems to be inendy the only method known to produce 
change. My illustration is not alone. Doubtless each of you 
can cite similar instances until we would have here a large 
body^of evidence to show the details of the method. 

My argument, therefore, is that business must organize itself 
so that aU its leaders may Auction. 1 believe that existing 
forms of organization are based too much on the fear that a 
new idea will disrupt profits. Utftil profits disappear, no one 
has the courage to check the slowly disintegrating structure. 
The machinery for n’ vivifying it is absent. The criteria for a 
successful organization must be restated. 

This is not the place, I imagine, to undertake such a task. 
It may, however, be possible to point out some of the lines 
along whic^ such new organizations will bo built. Greater 
opportunity for changing details will exist. A new emphasis 
be placed on ideas; and responsibility for planning, for 
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costing, and for experimentation will accompany the develop- 
ment of the idea^, safeguarded by degrees of isolation and of 
experiment until it has proved its value. Increased respect for 
the experiment that fails must be established. Changes of these 
types will give the persons within the organization opportunity 
to test tluuf ideas. Fundamentally all new ideas are crude. 
The essential thing is to have ideas, to encourage the imagina- 
tion. This is not cooperation ; it suggests some type of organiza- 
tion, yet unborn, in which modest originality can prove itself. 

Summary. Till we have this new type of organization, 
applied r(*sear<;h must walk on crutches. It can never deal 
with fundamentiil things. Types of applied research as they 
arc largely organized now are practically independent organiza- 
tions, existing apart from the operating divisions. Research 
in the now business* organization will be a part of the daily 
routine. Search for bcittcr ways of doing things will be the 
mental activity of all workers, rather than of the few behind 
steel barriers, or in separate buildings. The machinei'y for test- 
ing tlie innovation as well as for trying out the fertility of the 
innovator will exist as an integral part of the organization. 
My tluisis has, thus far, been that whatever oth^^r traits support 
genius, originality is the fundamental factor. Further, origin- 
ality has degrees, it varies in amount. We are coming to realize 
that w'asto is not necessarily a sign of progress : that our various 
assets must be conserved. Originality is one of them. have 
largely sought it and used it where it existed in abundance 
and like the surface vein of coal easily obtained. Our search 
henceforth is for methods of utilizing the less “profitable” ore. 
So far as the operating staff is concerned, originality has been 
a little used by-product. 

The commonly accepted notion of the leader is that of one 
who appears above the horizon. History has given us rela- 
tively little by which to determine whether the conditions must 
be of a particular character for the leader to appear. It has 
often been urged that there must be special conditions. Philo- 
sophy has seldom seen a leader appear who interpreted very 
far beyond the horizon of his age. The movement of social 
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change often seems massive. The opening of exped mental 
avenues in materia} things appears to have accelerated that 
movement. It lies within the bounds of possibility for a similar 
acceleration to take place in social affairs. I believe, however, 
that the calculus of events must likewise be approached through 
experiment. By this method we can find leaders and situations 
in which they can lead. 

Leadership ability is discovered by searching. History is 
revising its method and proposes to aid in that search, f^sycho- 
logy is steadily investigating the means whereby essential 
capacity for leadership can be unebvered. The task tloes not 
seem hopeless. For business leaders, actual business itself is 
responsible if it does not produce its own leaders. When it 
realizes that the development of men; of leailcrs, is its j>rimary 
responsibility, then new methods will ‘appear for assaying 
human material. Science, education and industrial life will 
produce the leaders for industry when industry really wants 
them. 


QUESTIONS 

1. What areAhe o<5casion8 and forces which underlie leadership ^ 

2. Where shall we look for leaders? What have the research 
workers to tell us ? 

3. Do leaders have characteristics and qualities that other men 
do not have ? 

4. •Which is the more important, cooperation or genius ^ 

5. Can we have cooperation yrithout destroying initial ivc ^ 

• 
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CHAPTER XV 


SOURCES OF POTENTIAL LEADERS IN 
INDUSTRY" 

The Scope of Leadership in Industry. Before we can properly 
size up the sources, of potential leadcTs in industry we must 
have some idea as to what leadership in industry embraces, 
what its scope is. I have ‘the definite impression that when 
ordinarily we talk of leaders in industry we think of those 
comparatively few individuals who head up the enterprises 
with which they are associated a»s presidents or the like By 
certain peculiar qualities in their make-up they have arrived 
at the top and are supposed to be in command of the ship. 
As judged by the title and content of the talks so far pre- 
sented much of the discussion has been devoted to discover- 
ing what leaderrfiip is composed of, what this industrial “it” 
really is with which our qaptaiiis of industry are endowed. 
And I must confess that L am no moic suie now, having dili- 
gently invokecl the scientific method, of the soundness of the 
prevailing view's on the matter than I am certain of my under- 
standing of the nature of “it” in the fair sex. 

It seems to me that, because ot the exaggerated place of 
^military institutions and activities in the affairs of man, wo 
tend altogether too much to judge leadership by military 
standards. In fact the very w ord “ leader ” to me has a decided 
implication in this direction-^ -someone who leads a lot more 
who follow. I for one am of the opinion that this concept of 
leadership, especially as applied to industry, is neither proper 
nor desirable. Whatever may have been necessary by way of 
ability to control and command when conquest and warfare 
were the noblest pursuits of mankind, is not necessary in pur- 
suits essentially peaceful and constructive in their purpose. 
The simple fact that pursuits, such as business enterprises, are 

^ Otto S. Beyer, Consulting Bngmoer, Washington, D.C. 
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peaceful and constructive, makes leadership of the military, 
autociaiio, dominating type inconsistent with the nature of 
such pursuits. The examples aro legion where the autocratic 
method, as applied to industiy, has sooner or later come to 
grief. Autocracy in industry, military coht]:o], does not and 
can not in the long run get results. The emphasis must be on 
cooperation, and the individuals in positions of responsibility 
must above all else be endowed with the ability to elicit this 
cooperation. 

With me, as you know, the great men eome first, and the military 
heroes last. I call thoae men great who Ifave distinguibhed lliomselvea 
in useful or constructive pursuits; the othc^is who rmage and subdue 
provinces are merely heroes. 

said Voltaire. 

How utterly inappropiiate tii<‘ luilitaiy eon(*o])t of leadership 
in industry really ia, was eftectively demonstrated by Miss 
Follett in her address to the Taylor Society on “The Illusion 
of Final Anithority.'’ Just as the Irishman, when^he first saw 
a camel, Miss Follett too maintains that there is no such animal. 
Mr. H. G. Wells somewhere points out the liavoc wrought by 
the cult of Napoleon — * 

In the long perspt»etives ol iu^tiuy tlie cull of Js’apoleon, and his 
peculiar effect upon certain t>i>es of mind is ol far moie inteiesl, and 
far more importanc'e than his actual adventuic*s. TJie woild has largely 
recoverc^d from the misc'hief he* dul ; peihaps that amount of n*isiluc»f 
had to.be^done by some ageney; |)erl)aps liis caietr, oi some such 
career, was a necessary conscqucmce of the' woild’s mc'Tital impiepaic'd- 
ness for the crisis of tlie revohitiorfl But that liis pc*tuhei pcisonahtj 
should dominate the imaginatiT>ns of gr<»at numbers of ])eo])lc% Diiow’s 
a light upon factors of enduring significaiu e in otti human pr ol)l»‘rii. . . . 
Since his time his name has been one of the* utmost HMssuiaric e to great 
^multitudes of doubting men; to the business man hesilalmg over a 
more than shady transaction, to the clei*k ftngcuing a eare)c*ssh writtcm 
cheque that eordd so easily be alt€*red, to the tiustec* in waiil of ic^ady 
money, to the manufacturer inedit ating the pros and c oiis of an adultera- 
tion, to thousands of such people the word “Napoleonic*” ha<‘ c'oine 
with an effect of decisive i*elief. We live in a world full of would-be 
Napoleons of finance, of the press, of the turf; liall the ccdls in our 
lails and many in our mad-houses are St. llelenas. lb* was the very 
embodiment oi that sound, clear, self-centered common sense, without 
sentiment or scruples or reflection, that struggle's witli our feebler 
better nature, that may ultimately destroy mankind In all history 
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there is no figure ho completely antithetical to the figure of Jesus of 
Nazareth, whose pitiless and difficult doctrine of self-abandonment and 
self-forgetfulness can neither disregard nor^yet bring ourselves to 
obey. Thai summons to a new way of life haunts our world to-day, 
haunts wealth and comfort and every soit of success. It is a trouble 
to us all. Our uneasiness grows. Napoleon was free from it. The 
cultivation of th«' Napohjonic legend seems to offer a kind of refuge. 
From salvation. 


The tmtli is that society, particularly that phase usually 
referrefl to as industry and business, is rapidly becoming pre- 
dominantly cooperative. The trend is quite consistently away 
from the furtherance of narrow selfish interests. An industrial 
corporation in a sense originally was a cooperative enterprise 
composed of its investors who pooled their capital with which 
to finance the corporation and who shared the profits made by 
the corporation. This simple set-up might have continued 
indefinitely if it had been inherent in an enterprise organized 
essentially for profit to acquire a dcctmt concern for the inter- 
ests of the ednsumers of its products as well as for its employees. 
B(‘oause the corporate organization failed in this respect the 
consuming ])ublic through its agencies, in this country chiefly 
the state legislatures and* tJic Federal Congress, have defined 
certain of the obligations of corporations and established vaii- 
ous agencies to see that these public obligations arc properly 
lived up to and respected. Thus the railroads, for example, 
are subject to the Interstate^ Commerce Commission as far 
as what they may charge for thedr service is concerned as well 
as in many other important relbpeqts, while the meat packers 
ar<5 subject to the Packers and Stockyards Administration of 
the United States Departxient of Agriculture. The Federal 
Trade Commission is an example of another governmental 
agency created by the people to protect their interests as con- 
sumers. Likewise have the workers in industry been forced 
to create agencies of their own to safeguard and further their 
interests as wage earners and producers. Thus evolved the 
labor union with its insistence upon recognition and col- 
lective bargaining in respect to wages, hours, and working 
conditions. 
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What we find, therefore, as we take a look at industrial enter- 
prise from a sufficient distance to get the whole picture in our 
vision is that those in responsible charge ol industry are no 
longer free agents. More and more must they reckon with the 
public and with the workers of industry* ij, they wish to get 
results. Hence, the emphasis on “service/’ public relations, 
personnel management, cooperation. Hardly a day passes upon 
which something does not happen by way of knocking the 
props out from under the military type of leadership in indus- 
try, As an illustration I invite your attention to the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company and its leadership. 

So being quite definitely out of patience with the notion 
that potential leaders for industry must have the earmarks of 
good sergeants, captains, or. generak, I find myself, in my 
attempt to formulate my ideas as to wKat industrial leader- 
ship should embrace, in thorough accord with the observa- 
tions of Dr. C. R. Mann as expressed in his lecture on “What 
Does a Leader Do ? ” As you will remember, he observed that 
the trammg of the colleges from leadership to usetulnc'ss as an 
objective of instruction suggests a different method of dis- 
covering the capacities of men. “iVr usefulness,” he stated, 
“is appraised by what men do. It is a relatively simple and 
accurate thing to observe action and appraise its significance ” 
The possibility and opportunity of being useful may tb(‘ii be 
sot down as the requirement .of potential leadershi]). Ph)-.- 
pective go-getters, he-men, and the like are not wanted 

One more observation bpfole attempting to make a recon- 
naisance survey of the sources of leadership in industij . It is 
my idea, in line with the test of usefulness, that industrial 
• leadership is not confined simply to him who happens to be the 
chief executive and would, perhaps, better be called the grand 
coordinator. It also embraces all the others who have any 
responsibility whatsoever for getting things done, 1 even go 
further than this. 1 also consider him an industiial leader who, 
perhaps quite detached from any large industrial enterprise, 
virtually all alone, quite by himself in a laboratory and by dint 
of long and patient effort, imcovers some important scientific 
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fact. I include him who, by his researches in social and coot 
nomic phenomena, records and interprets past experiences for 
the benefit of thfe future. Nor should we overlook the repre- 
sentative of the workers in industry, the shop committeemen, 
shop stewards, bt^sincss agents, general chairmen and officers 
of the many organizations of labor. They, too, perform useful 
services. The opportunity to be useful, therefore, circum- 
scribes the sources of potential leadership in industry. 

Thus it comes about that I visualize a fairly wide range of 
sources of potential leaders for industry. If what we are look- 
ing for are men who can be useful not merely as coordinators 
but also in respect to the many other needs of industry, then 
there are many such available, far many more, I believe, than 
is ordinarily suspected. The difficulty, as 1 see it, is that there 
is an unnecessary lack of opportunity which artificially restricts 
and stifies potential leadership at the source. But this is 
another story of which more perhaps some other time. 

Possible Sources of Industrial Leadership. Consideration of 
the potential sources of leaders for industry therefore reduces 
itself partly into consideration of the factors that provide indi- 
viduals with opportunities of usefulness, and partly into con- 
sideration of the agencies and their personnel which are trying 
to enlarge the scope of the usefulness of individuals to industry. 
1 am frank to say that 1 can think of no effective way of 
classifying human beings in respect to their potential qualifica- 
tions for leadership. To attempt to appraise people for leader- 
ship on the basis of their racial characteristics certainly is not 
feasible. Nor am I impressed very much with ones I. Q. as an 
index of his ability to be •useful if the opportunity offered. 
When it comes to sizing up men for our purposes on the score 
of their educational record, experience indicates that this also 
is not a reliable basis. The only approach that seems to get 
us anywhere is to consider the available individuals in the 
light of tlie peculiar duties for which they are required. And 
in discovering available material this seems to reduce itself 
largely to a matter of initiative with each individual, his 
ability to focus sufficient attention upon himself so that othero 
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will automatically think of him as available for leadership 
when occasion arises. If he can somehow contrive to break 
through the ever biosing and reclosing ^il of obscurity 
which surrounds him, his qualities for leadership will receive 
consideration. * , 

“One technical expert is worth twenty communists” sug- 
gested Lenin when the Bolshevist crisis was at its height, 
while Dr. H. A. Overstreet makes a plea for an engineer type 
of leadership. Potentially speaking, your engineers celiiainly 
are the most available candidates for service in industry. 
Veblen in his Engineers and the Price System has revealed their 
strategic position in industry if they only knew it. But they 
do not. Hence, in my estimation, the slowness with which they 
are qualifying for industrial Readership in the largest sense, 
although I believe the situation, as far aft they as a class are 
concerned, is improving. The extent to which our engineering 
schools and societies concern themselves with the human and 
social implications of engineering practice will largely deter- 
mine the capacity for leadership on the part of t|jis very impor- 
tant element of our population. 

Of equal imjportance to the technical experts as potential 
leaders are the workers of industry, both skilled and unskilled 
(when they start). Indeed, I am frequently of the opinion that 
a man’s chances to become a railroad president, for example, 
are definitely limited unless he ^started railroading as a watcT 
boy wdtH a. section gang, or a call boy at some roundhouse, 
judging by the number of yailfbad presidents whose biography 
proudly attests to this important pliase of their careers. And 
whjj^ does not know of at least a dozen corporation executives 
• who started in as office boys. The alleged fact that John D. 
Rockefeller or somebody else of equal worth started tf) earn 
his living as a boy selling newspapers is today causing public 
authorities to exclude newsboys from many of the provisions of 
child-labor laws for fear of depriving them of the opportunity 
of imitating Rockefeller. Were we to take our lead from this 
sort of evidence we would be warranted in concluding that the 
most promising source of leadership for industry is located in 
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that strata of industrial workers composing the water boys, 
call boys, office boys, news boys, and the like. 

How highly itispired, well equipped, *and determined to ’ 
become general managers, presidents, financiers, and the like, 
this particular group of industrial workers really is, I am not 
prepared to say. Nor do I yet clearly see why the training 
to which they are subjected as boys at the very bottom of the 
ladder, qualifies them especially well for the exalted positions 
to which they aspire. I have only run across a few such 
careerists in my time, and they hadn’t gotten very far along 
their route. • 

But what I do know, having had repeated evidence of its 
existence, is that there are thousands, nay hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers in industry today who give genuine evidence 
of ability to be far fnore useful to industry than their present 
petty round of duties permit them to be. There is, according 
to my way of viewing matters, a marked tendency in industry 
to keep its employees in a state of suppression as far as their 
ability to play a wholesome inspired part in the purposes of 
industry is concerned. Essentially 1 believe this to be due to 
the fact that so mucli <.>f our present-day industrial leadership 
attempts to function along military lines. Interference, even 
when only in the nature of a suggestion by the doers of indus- 
try, is resented by the tellers. And when the doers band them- 
selves together into labor unigns and delegate representatives 
of their own choosing to tell the tellers what they think they 
ought to have by way of waf^s, and the like, pandemonium 
breaks loose. Says the industrial autocrat, ‘‘Nobody is going 
to tell me how to run my business.” 

The moment he says this, however, he destroys a potential 
source of leaderslup and usefulness for his industry. By com- 
parison, the man today in responsible charge of industry who 
not only knows how to make his peace with the working forces 
of industry properly organized and cooperate vdth them in the 
adjustment of wages and conditions of employment, but also 
knows how to get their hearty cooperation in behalf of the 
purposes for which his industry exists, may well be held up as 
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an example of indnetaial statesman. For what happens is that 
all the latent energy, all the enthusiasm, an^ all Ihe elSort of 
the workers, which, tmder the first situation would be devoted 
to harassing their employer, or woidd be, suppressed entirely 
under our industrial statesman, motivated by the cooperative 
and not the military spirit, would flower into real constructive 
usefulness. 

I can testify from a wide range of experience as io the 
leadership which is released by such a change. I have seen 
foremen, superintendents, managers, relieved of a vast and 
troublesome burden of grievances and the necessity of adminis- 
tering sullen discipline. And I have seen agitators, grievers, 
committeemen representing employees changed into useful, 
helpful, necessary members of the indu$itrial administrative 
machine. I have seen workers in industry mobilize and bring 
to the attention of management thousands of eonstructive 
measures .devised by these workers in their own environment 
all aimed at improving the conduct of the enterprise. I have 
observed how collectively they have stimulated management 
to improve its own conduct, how they introduced a positive 
stimulus for management to exert itself in behalf of still better 
performance. I have been struck by the readiness on the part 
of the workers to assume responsibilities for better individual 
as well as mass performance on their part. Where, formerly, 
foremen awere needed to boss *a gang and keep it properly 
disciplined, these individuals h^ve tended to become the guides 
of their group. And whuf is i)erhaps mpst significant of all, 
the cooperative relationship has rovealed all kinds of mona- 
.gerial talent, potential industrial leadership, all of which 
remains hidden most effectively under the usual scheme of 
things. 

I submit, therefore, that the most prolific source of potential 
leaders in industry is to be found in a sound constructive 
relationship between workers and management. What the 
specifications of this relationship are is another story, oon- 
ceming which there is still much difference of opinion. 

For the present purposes the filustration I have given of the 
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opportunities latent in industry to develop leaders will have 
to suffice. It is my theory that the best ‘way of getting some 
idea of the lairs where potential leaders may be lurking is to 
provide more temptation for them to lead, that is, to do useful 
things. That is the only wa}'^ I can think of discovering where 
they are hidden. Consideration of the sources of potential 
leaders in industry, therefore, really resolves itself into a perusal 
of thef conditions which make for leadership in industry. When 
we know definitely what these are, and know how to bring 
them into being, the matter of leadcrsliip will take care of 
itself. Human beings are, indeed, versatile and resourceful. 

So the discovery and development of leadership in industry 
is essentially a question of how best to cultivate and fertilize 
the field of industry, 

I will close on a constructive note in line with this idea to 
illustrate how potential leadership can be fostered if and when 
responsibilitry for the efficient conduct of industry is properly 
distributed. Such distribution of industrial responsibility im- 
plies that our Vorkers in industry, their supervisors, managers, 
and executive officers are^ all in the position of industrial citi- 
zens. There are more than just so many hands with a narrow 
round of duties to perforin in so many hours per day. Theirs 
each in his own way, is the concern for the success and progress 
of the enterprise as a whole. Because their industry provides 
them with their jobs, their lining, in the very last analysis it 
is the most important enterprise with which they are associ- 
ated. Because of this association ‘‘they earn their bread and 
butter, than which, for tljem, there is nothing more neces- 
sary, less indispensable. So it is latent in the situation that, 
they should have a very powerful proprietary interest in their 
industry. 

But most of our education is not attuned to the individual 
as a citizen of industry. What it seeks to emphasize is the 
individual’s place in society as a political citizen. Much of our 
history, economics, and civics as taught in our schools aims at 
qualifying the individual as a citizen of his community, state, 
and nation. The great opportunity at the disposal of industry, 
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a potential source of leadership, is to provide education 
and training to qualify the individual as a citizen of his indus- 
try. Industrial workers should have occasion to learn about 
the history, economics and civics of their industry, so that 
they may function the more intelligently m respect to the pur- 
poses, government, and control of their industry. And this 
instruction, I believe, should be “public,” just as our education 
for civic citizenship is “public,” that is, the workers of indus- 
try should organize to do it themselves. This should not be 
the task of those who happen at the present time to be the 
so-called proprietors of industry because they have lent the 
industry some money. 

In conclusion let me summarize my conception of the most 
important conditions which must prevail in industry in order 
to bring potential leadership into being — 

1. Freedom of fissociation. 

2. Constructive industrial relations. 

3. Education for citizenship of industry. 

Buskin says — • 

When men are rij^hily occupied, iheir^aniusenient flows out of their 
work, as the color petals out of a fruitful flower. 

And so also does their capacity for leadership. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Does a proper concept of leadership include all who make 
constfuctive .contribution to society, business or otherwise ? Would , 
you consider a lone inventor og writer whose works have had a 
profound effect on human thought in the category of leaders '( 

2. Do you consider that the “military” concept of leadership 
is unwholesome and in the long run detrimental to society ? Or, in 
your estimation, has it a place in the running of human afTairs such 
as business enterprise ? 

3. If business enterprises are tending to become more and more 
cooperative in spirit and purpose, how is this going to affect the 
sources from which future leaders will develop ? 

4. What do you think of the opportunity for usefulness as a 
force making for improved leadership in industry and elsewhere ? 

5. What ^ould be your general specifications of constructive, 
relations in industry designed to foster the fullest germination and 
growth of leadership ? 
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SOME DISCREPANCIES IN LEADERSHIP THEORY 
AND PRACTICE^ 

The Theory. There are certain discrepancies between Icader- 
bhif) tl!eory <nid leadership practice. What is the accepted 
ifu'ory of lejidership^ In geneial, we may say that the leader 
lb usually sii])])()sed to be one who has a compelling personality, 
who wields a ]iersonal power, who constrains others to his 
will 

This has been the theory of the past and is still, to a large 
extent, the theory of the present. Certain psychologists, in 
their wish to facilitate the discovery of leadership qualities, 
are working at tests which are expected to show what they 
call “ascendancy traits.’’ I think these psychologists are doing 
valuable work,, and that their tests will probably enable them 
to discover those who possess ascendancy traits, but I do not 
tliink that these traits are the essential qualities of leadership. 
Indeed, not only do ascendancy traits not always indicate 
leadership, but, on the contrary, they often militate directly 
against Icadei&hij) T knew a boy who was very decidedly the 
boss of his gang through all his youthful days Thq,t hoy is 
• now forty-five years old. He has not shown any ability to rise 
in his business or any power o/^ leadership in his community. 
And I do not think that this is in spite of his “ascendancy 
traits’’ but because of them'. 

A few years ago two psychologists carried on some rather 
elaborate tests for the measurement of aggressiveness. I have 
no doubt that these tests disclosed, as the conductors of the 
experiments claim, the trait of aggressiveness, but what I ques*^ 
tion is their assumption that aggressiveness is necessary to 
success. They define aggressiveness as abundance of self- 
assertion and pugnacity combined with a lack of fear, add then 
* M P Follett, Author, The New Utaie and Creative Experience. 
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add: '‘We may say with oniy slight qualification that other 
things being equal, .the measure of a man’s, aggressiveness is 
the measure of his chance of success.” Surely this is an over- 
estimate of self-assurance, pugnacity, and lack of fear. 

Political Leadership. We have just had an interesting ex- 
ample of leadership in Mi*. Hughes’ mfluenco at the Pan- 
American Conference. One reporter spoke of Mr. Hughes’ 
ability to influence the Conference profoundly by quiet^advice 
and suggestion, and thought this power duo chiefly to his 
intimate knowledge of Latin- American affaii’s, and of the phases 
of the continually changing situatidn developing in the Latin 
countries, to his large knowledge of history, and to his mastery 
of international law. Another article on the Conference stated : 
“By common consent Mr. Hughes dominated every scone in 
which he figured importantly ; not with the mien of superi- 
ority, but that of the friendly adviser who knew his law and 
his Latin America.” 

Consider another interesting study in leadership, that of 
Platt, famous boss of the New York KepuWican machine. 
The way he influenced local, state, ojid national politics throws 
much light on. our subject. His leadership depended largely 
on his ability in organization, his cleverness in using people, and 
his power of harmonizing conflicting interests. His genius for 
political organization is shown throughout his career. In 
regard tp his astuteness in using other people, we arc told by ^ 
his biographer: “Platt did nqt have a great deal of x>hysical 
energy, but his chief-of -staff, ‘Ben’ Odell, was coniTnanding, 
pushing, aggressive. Platt did not understand the arts ot pub- 
licity, but 'Quigg was known as an ‘accelerator of i)ublic 
* opinion.’ ” As to his power of uniting contending men and 
conflicting interests, of bringing men to work together with a 
common'^ purpose for mutual benefit, he himself says in his 
Autobiography that his power was not “possessed in like 
degree by any oth^ politician in America.” ^ 

Or recall^the career of Mark Hanna. Enterprising, domin- 
ating is he was, essentially the pushing, pioneer tyj)e, yet his 
» Harold F. Gosnell, Bob$ FUm and HU New York Machine, p. 334. 
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success as a business man was due chiefly to a thorough know- 
ledge of every detail of his business, his i^uccess in the Senate 
as much to his fullness of understanding of the measures he 
advocated as to the confidence he inspired or his position in 
his party. As to his success as party leader, while many per- 
sonal qualities contributed to that, and while it was, indeed, 
due above all to his mastery and use of machine politics — ^no 
one could play politics better — ^yet what stood out in my mind 
after reading his biography, was that he had mastered every 
task he ever undertook. His biographer, Herbert Croly, after 
quoting what Bishop Potter said of Hamia in regard to his 
management of the Civic Federation — ^that he had grown up 
to the size of his job — adds : “That comment supplies the clue 
to all the success of his career. .He had grown up to one job 
aftc»r another.” 

The courses in “ai)pliod psychology,” w^hich arc now adver- 
tised everywhere, belong really to the era of the old theory 
that one man was to impose his will on others, but the wiser 
teachers say to their students : “Don’t exploit your personality, 
learn your job , 

I am not saying that certain personal qualities do not play 
a large part, a very large part, in leadership. I am merely 
suggesting further study of those possessed of such qualities 
in order to see if these men or women have not also had an 
unusually large knowledge ot the business in han(^ and to 
consider whether history has made a wholly valid estimate of 
the balance between knowledge and “personality.” Take even 
Joan of Arc — her leadership obviously and preeminently due 
to the ardor of her conviction and her power to make others 
share that conviction — yet we are told that no trained artillery * 
captain could excel Joan of Arc in the placement of guns. 

Orders. Now let us look at business practice, and see what 
we find there that is not in accord with the stereotype of 
leader as the aggressive man carrying all before him by the 
sheer force of his personal will. W^e find many things. Con- 
sider first the matter of giving orders. The word “oifler” is 
being used less and less. One man told me that the word had 
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not been used in his factoiy for twenty-two years. In scientific- 
ally-managed plants, indeed, where the right, "order" is found 
by research, few orders are given in the old sense of that word, 
t^t of arbitrary command — ^we have method sheets, instruc- 
tion cards. What is called the work-order* is given in some 
plants by the dispatch clerk. This makes it clear to all that it 
is an essential part of factory planning, not anything arbitrary 
on the part of the foreman. The best answer to the cornception 
of an autocratic leader issuing arbitrary commands is to say : 
Look at business as it is being carried on today and watch 
where the orders come from. Whttt is their origin? Heaven 
does not privately convey them to the top executives. They 
rise out of the work itself, and in many cases subordinates may 
have contributed to the order. 

Take the analysis of executive jobs that is being made in 
some plants. This can be done in two ways. You can get in 
an expert to do it or you can, as they have done in some places, 
get each man to make an analysis of his own job. Out of that 
analysis rules for the job, or orders, are formulated. Orders 
are the outcome of daily activity. .Orders come from action, 
not action from orders. 

The same is true in the case of operating jobs. That is, a 
certain way of doing things has been found to be the most 
effective, and, therefore, that way is standardized \intil a 
better ujay is found. Hence the expression now used in many ^ 
plants is no*t orders, but stan^rd practice. Men follow stand- 
ard practice rather than obey arbitrary commands. 

In some of the preliminary studies made to determine stand- 
ard practice, the workers often take a part. If new methods 
are devised by the Research and Planning Departments, still 
in many instances they are not adopted without a shop try- 
out, and the workers are sometimes given the chance in this 
shop try-out to make objections. In plants where there are 
shop committees, explicit approval is obtained from the shop 
oommitteesi 

Focraen as Leaders. But if there is in scientifically-man- 
aged jdante little order-giving left for the foreman in the old 
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sense of ths*t word, still the foreman is not only aa important 
but more important than formerly, not ojnly is he not less of 
a leader, but ho has more opportunities for leadership in the 
meaning which is now coming to be accepted by many for 
that word. This cis because his time is freed for more con- 
structive work. He has, with the more explicitly defined 
requirements made upon him — ^requirements in regard to time, 
quality of work, and methods — a greater responsibility for 
group accomplishment. In order to meet the standards set 
for group accomplishment, ho is developing a technique very 
different from the old forelinan technique. The foreman today 
does not rneroly deal with trouble, he forestalls trouble. In 
fact, wo don’t think much of a foreman who is always dealing 
witJi trouble ; we feel that if he is doing his job properly, there 
won’t be so much trouble. The job of the head of any tmit — 
foreman or head of department — ^is to see that conditions 
(machines, materials, etc.) are right, to see that instructions 
are understood, and to see that workers are trained to carry 
out the instnictions, trained to use the methods which have 
been dociided on as l)est.^ The test of a foreman now is not 
how good ho is at bossing, but how little bossing he has to do 
because of the tj’aining of his men and the organization of 
their work. The job of a foreman thus conceived, we have, as 
has been pointed out by an able head of department himself » 
a leader not ordering his men, but serving his man. ^ 

The arbitrary foi*oman may indeed get hoist with his own 
petard. I knew a case where a workman, reacting against such 
a foreman, deliberately carried out a wrong order instead of 
taking it back to the foreman and asking about it, and wasted 
a large amount of material in order that his foreman should 
be blamed for this waste. Thus the man who demands a blind 
obedience may have it react on himself. 

Obedience not Passive. Our conception of leadership is 
everywhere restricted by the persistence of the fallacy in the 
old idea of obedience, namely, that obedience is necessarily 
passive. There is an active principle in obedience. Obedience 
is a moment in a process. The one who obeys and the one 
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clayed botih coaatribute to that moment. There is, as a rale, - 
a very elaborate and complex process going on. At one moment 
in that process something happens which we caU obedience, 
but it depends on everything else that is happening. 

Can we not see then the fallacy in the idea that an order 
gets its validity through consent? Consent interweaves with 
all the other factors in the process, and the validity of the 
leadership situation depends never on consent, but must be 
tested by the basis of consent. 

The men on a fishing smack are all good fellows together, 
call each other by their first names, -yet one is captain and the 
others obey him, but it is an intelligent, alert, self-willed 
obedience. 

Yet there are many who think, as 1 saw it stated, that 
“obedience is inconsistent with individuality and self-expres- 
sion.' On the contrary, obedience and self-expression, or even 
self-direction, are reciprocally involved. Group activity, organ- 
ized group activity, should aim: to incorporate 'and express 
the desires, the experience, the ideals of the individual mem- 
bers of the group ; also to raise the ideals, broaden tho experi- 
ence, deepen the desires of the individual members of the 
group. Obedience in relation to leadership can be discussed 
only in terms of these two aspects of the group process. From 
a study of this process we see that leadership rightly under- 
stood increases freedom as it heightens individuality. 

The l&peraoiial Order. Perhaps the greatest diffenmee be- ' 
tween theory and practice in ’regard to oi^ders is that the old 
theory envisaged the leader as one who could got orders 
obeyed — ^any order — ^while in the best modern practice the 
• leader is the man who can show that the order is integral to 
the situation. And an order of this kind carries weight because 
it is the demand of the situation. 

I foimd something a few weeks ago in a recent novel which 
recognizes and expresses this point. The hero of the novel, 

< Richard Hague, was a large-scale farmer in England. And he 
^ was a very* successful farmer. The author, after telling how 
Hague got the mq^t out of all his materials down to the very spark 
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with which he lighted a fire, went on to say : “And it was the 
same with people. He got use out of them, though not through 
. . . being personally exigent in any way. It was always the 
force of circumstances that seemed to make the demand, not 
himself. He merely- made it clear to them what it was that 
needed doing. ... So little did it seem an afPair personal to 
him that the sheep needed driving of! the com, or a message 
carried into the hay-field, that he hardly intervened. He might 
just csill somebody’s attention to what was needed, but it was 
the com, the cattle, the woHd, that required the service, not 
he.” And later the author tells us: “Hague evidently con- 
sidered that the task itself made some claim on anybody who 
happened to come across it, made itself the most interesting and 
necessary thing in the world, so that no one could resist it.” 

Last month in an article on Adult Education in the New 
Republic, Harold Laski said: “For the business of any educa- 
tional system is simply to breed skepticism of authority . . .” 
1 do not agree with that statement. Every situation in life 
has its own inner authority. To that we submit. By that sub- 
mission we gain our freedom. What educational systems should 
do is to show us how to join with our leaders in finding that 
inner authority. 

To sum up this section : In the more progressively managed 
businesses, orders are coming to be considered as the outcome 
of the requirements of the situation, as information in regard 
to standards, as training in methods. The leader get^ an order 
followed first, because men do'^recdly want to do things in the 
right umy, and he can show them that way, and secondly 
because he too is obeying.- Sincerity more than aggressive- 
ness is a quality of leadership. 

If one blow at the old theory of leadership is the increasing 
disappearance of arbitrary commands and a truer imder- 
standing of the real meaning and basis of obedience — an imder- 
standing that commands and obedience are two aspects of 
exactly the same thing — another blow at the theory that 
“followers ” should merely follow, is that in looking at almost 
any business we see many suggestions coming up from below. 
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We find ffttb-execntives trying to get upper executives to install 
mechanical improvements, to try a new chemical process, to 
adopt a plan for increasing incentives for woVkers, and so on, 
The upper executives try to persuade the general manager, 
and the general manager the board of directors. 

Difierent Types of Leadendiip. Moreover, there is a grow- 
ing recognition among business men that there are many 
different degrees of leadership, that many people have some 
capacity for leadership even although it be of the sihallest. 
And the men who recognize this are trying to work out a form 
of organization and methods of management which will make 
the most effective use of such leadership capacity. It is also 
recognized that there are different types c»f leadership. I mean 
not only that there are different leadersliip qualities possessed 
by different men, but also that different situations require 
different kinds of knowledge, and the man possessing the know- 
ledge* demanded by a certain situation tends in the best 
managed T^usinesses, and other things being equal, to become 
the leader at that moment. 

We may say that we have in scientifically managed plants 
a leadership of function as well as the leadership of personality 
and the leadership of position. We have people giving what 
are practically orders to those of higher rank. The balance of 
stores clerk, as he is called in some places, will tell the man in 
charge of purchasing when to a<jt. The dispatch clerk can give 
“orders’^ even to the superintendent. The leadership of func- • 
tion is inherent in the job alld as such is respected by the 
president of the plant. 

Consider the influence which it is*possible for the (^ost accoun- 
• taut to exercise because of his special knowledge. Where there 
is cost accounting and unit budgeting, the cost accountant is 
in a position to know more about the effect of a change in 
price than anyone else. His analyses and his interpretations 
may dictate policy to the chief executive. 

We have^in industry many examples of men who lead in 
particular situations because they know the technique of their 
particular jobs. The chairman of a committee may not occupy 
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a )]3gh official position or be a man of forceful personality, but 
he may know how to guide discussion effectively, ibat is, he 
may know the technique of his job. Or consider the indus- 
trial relations man or “impartial chairman,” now maintained 
in so many industries. This man is an adept at conciliation. 
He has a large and elaborate technique for this at his command. 

When it is a case of instruction, the teacher is the leader. 
Yet a good instructor may be a very poor foreman. Again, 
some tnen can make people produce, and some are good at 
following up quality who could never make people produce. 

The leadership of function and the leadership of personality 
are, of coiu'se, by no means separate — ^think of Mr. Morrow in 
Mexico — but if we have to separate them for the purposes of 
discussion, we may say that in business the leadership of func- 
tion is tending to become more important than the leader- 
ship of ]M!rHoiiality. And wc may say also that the success of 
a business depends partly upon its organization being (Suffici- 
ently flexible to allow the leadership of function to operate 
freely — ^to allow the men with the knowledge and the tech- 
nique to control the situation. We have often seen this done, 
seen the ])resident defer ''to one of his executives when that 
man had a larger knowledge and wider experience of the 
matter in hand. 

We have a very interesting example of the leadership of 
•function in the power wielded by the undcr-secretaries in 
England. The members of the Cabinet — home secretary, secre- 
tary for foreign affairs, and sb op — each has, as you know, 
an under-secrt'tary who is a permanent official holding office 
through the party changes in administration. These permanent 
secretaries, becaiise of their large knowledge of and continuing 
connection with the matters relating to their office, often exert 
a more decisive influence on affairs than the members of the 
Cabinet. It is they often who determine important decisions. 

In speaking, however, of the leadership of function in indus- 
try, we must not forget how often we hear an employer say, 
“I hire executive material, not technical ability: almost any- 
one can acqiure that,” or, “I don’t hire a mechanical engineer,- 
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I hire a man.’* In regard to this attitude, with which wo 
must, of course, completely sympathize, I would say that what- 
ever the motives of selection, by the time a man does become 
a leader in any business, he has also learned the technique of 
his particular job. Secondly, that certain* changes both in 
organization and methods of management and also in the atti* 
tude of employers are an acknowledgment that in many cases 
control should go to special knowledge. And thii*dly,^let me 
point out that what is meant by “executive materiar’ and 
“a man” is not covered by the phrase aseemdancy traits. 

You may have the piomise of good “ox('eutive” mfiterial 
iulfilled in one to whom neither personality nor position, cir- 
cumstance nor publicity, has given ]/rominence. You have 
probably, for instance, all noticed how plten leadership goes 
to the man, whatever his official position or personal force, 
who pan grasp the essentials of an expi^neme, and as we say, 
see it wl^ole. This man sees the relational signifipanco of the 
data at hand. In getting the facts for the solvmg of a business 
problem, the man who collects them may piesdht them to lli(‘ 
head of his department in their rciiitional significance or in 
their literal order. If the latter, it may then be the head ot 
the department who sees the essential unity of the data anil 
presents his report to the president in such a way as to show’^ 
that. Or it may be that the president does this for the boaid 
of directors. But wherever this process takes place, theic* 
tends to be control of the sit^iation. Leadership tends to go 
to him to whom the total *lnter-relatedness is most clear, that 
is, if he has the power of using that insight. 

^ Anticipation. And the most buccessful leader of all is ono 
who sees another picture not yet actualized. He sees the 
things which belong in his present picture, but which are not 
yet there. Indeed, the kind of insight which is also foresight 
is essential to leadership. This does not mean that only the 
president needs it. Foresight is necessary for foreman or head 
of department; the only difEerence is that in their cabe the 
range about which foresight is necessary is narrower. But no 
leader of however small a group can forget, without disastrous 
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consequences, that the activities of each group have to be 
fitted into a whole which is constantly changing. 

I was v(5iy much struck in a certain firm in England with 
the fact that one man among the heads of departments seemed 
to be doing more guiding than any other one man. I sought 
the reason first in his position, but decided that that gave him 
no more power than several other positions gave the men who 
held them. I came to the conclusion in the end that he got 
Ills power tlii-ough an almost uncanny appreciation of the com- 
plexity of his relation to the organization — ^that is, he under- 
stood that hc^ had both it direct relation and through others, 
and utilized tli(^ latter to the full — and also that he was thinking 
of his rela,tion both to the organization that they had and to that 
toward wl)ich they were working. Please note the last clause for 
I think it important! He seemed, as I say, to have an extraord- 
inarily vivid ap{)reciation of the challenges that were being made 
to him by the organization tow'ard which they were working. 

Yet with all tliis I am aware how often leadership does not 
gf) to till' man with the largest knowledge, grasp of essentials 
or foresight, and that thi^ should be so is a pregnant cause of 
dissatisfaction to many an executive. Over and over again a 
situation is eoiiirolh^d by a man either because his position 
gives him the whiphand and he uses it, or because ho knows 
how to j)lay politics, or for other reasons. There is not time 
in one evening to make anything approaching an exhaustive 
study of the way in which all the diffc^rent aspects Of leadership 
may j)lay against one another-^r' combine with one another. 
My only thesis this evening is that in the more progressively 
manag(^d businesses — 1 realize that they are greatly in the 
minority — ^in these we see a tendency, only a tendency but 
one which seems to me very encouraging, for the control of a 
particular situation to go to the man with the largest know- 
ledge of that situation, to him who can grasp and organize its 
essential elements, who imderstands its total significance, who 
can see it through — who can see length as well ^s breadth — - 
rather than to one with merely a dominating personality or in 
virtue of his ofiicial position. 
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In saying this, however, I do not want you for a moment 
to think that I minimize the job of upper or chief executives. 
These men should hold their positions because of their greater 
ability. And their task is far more difficult today than ever 
before and demands higher qualifications. *lf others have at 
times a more complete understanding of the relational signifi- 
cances involved in some particular situation, they should have 
this understanding for much larger situations. Their§ is the 
responsibility of solving the problems of today, of anticipating 
the problems of tomorrow. And these problems arc complex, 
intricate, far-reaching. They not only require many kinds of 
specialized knowledge, but many types and degrees of leader- 
ship must be utilized. The chief executive discovers leaders 
and trains leaders. He does mot want n^en of the submissive 
type but men themselves with mastery, and such men will 
give his own leadership worth and power. 

The L^w of the Situation. We have a good illustration of 
the training and development of leaders among under execu- 
tives, and also of the point I mentioned abovd — obedience to 
the law of the situation rather than* to arbitrary commands — 
in the use of Budget Control. For several years T have been 
very much interested in Budget Control, for nowhere can we 
get a better idea of the type of leadership I am presenting to 
you than in the relation between upper executives and heads 
of departments where the budgeft is understood as a tool of con- , 
trol. Suppose an upper executtye is dissatisfied with the work of 
a department. When thisliappcns it is eiHier because quality 
is too poor or costs too high. The old method of procedure 
^ was for the upper executive simply to blame the head of the 
department. But in a plant where the departments are bud- 
geted, an upper executive can ask the head of a department to 
sit down with him and consider the matter. The Budget 
objectifies the whole situation. It is possible for an upper 
executive to get the head of the department to find out him- 
self where the difficulty lies, to make him give himself the 
necessary orders to meet a situation. 

You have already had a lecture on budgeting as a method 
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of executive control in which what I have just said was brought 
out, and Mr. Williams adds that while sopie may not call this 
leadership, in his opinion it is the very essence of leadership 
— ^teaching and training your subordinates how to control a 
situation themselves, helping your subordinates to develop 
their own ideas ratht^r than exploiting your own. The job of 
the man higlier up is not to make decisions for his subordinates, 
but to^ teach them how to handle their problems themselves, 
how to make their own decisions. 

If this is the essence of leadership, we have a conception 
very far removed from that of the autocratic leader. The 
loader in scientifically managed plants tends n«)t to persuade 
men to follow' his W'ill. Ho shows them what it is iiecessary 
for tlicm to do in order to meet ^heir re^spoyisibilUyy a responsi- 
bility that has been explicitly defined to them. 

The Leader as an Organizer. If tlio best leader, then, takes 
all the means in his power to develop leadership among his 
subordinates and gives them opportunity to exercise it, he has 
then, also, his-supremo task, to unite all the different degrees 
and different types of Ic^adershij) that come to the surface in 
the ramifications of a modem business. Since power is now" 
beginning to be thought of ])v many not as inhering in one 
person but as the combined capacities of a groiij^, we are 
beginning to think of the loader not as tlie man who is able to 
assert his individual will and get others to follow hiip, but as 
the one who knows how to relate the different wills in a group 
so that they will liave driving forces Tt is recognized by many 
that the most successful pr(*sident of a business is not usually 
the one who can force his ideas on liis executives, but the one 
w'ho can make them do the best kind of team work. The heads ‘ 
of production, of sales, of finance, of jKjrsonnel — each has a 
valuable contribution to make, but much interplay and adjust- 
ing correlation has to take place before these contributions can 
be welded into a force for the progress of the business. 

In theory the president is usually supposed ,to arbitrate 
between his executives, but I know" presidents who see the 
weakness of this theory and who try not to “decide betwwn/* 
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but to bring their executives into cooperating agreement by 
combining the best, which each can offer wi}h the best which 
he himself has to give. Or he may go even beyond this and 
do what it seems to me is done by the ablest presidents I have 
known, namely, make it possible for hie* eKecutives to have 
the kind of practice, and train them thereto by his own oon- 
ference%j*vith them individually, which will enable them to 
learn the way themselves to combine their experience and 
judgment. Thus he gets them so that they habitually inwgrate . 

But whatever the method, it is the president’s responsibility 
to see that all possible contributionrfare utilized and made mto 
an organized, significant whole subordinated to a common pur- 
pose;. This is preeminently the leadership quality — ^the ability 
to organize all the forces there are in an enterprise. Men with 
this ability create a group power rather than express a personal 
power. They jMinetrate to the subtlest connections of the forces 
at their command, and make all these forces available, and most 
effectively available, for the accomplishment of their purpose. 

We see the same thing in political leadersbij). The theory 
has been of pt'rsonal domination, hwt^udy the political leaders, 
the party bosses, and notice how often they have gained their 
position J)}' their ability to bring into harmonious relatifm 
men of antagonistic temperaments, their ability to ivconcile 
conflicting interests, their ability to make a working unit out 
of many, diverse elements. L S{>okc to you above of Mark 
Hanna. Hd was preeminently an organizer. The <lifferent 
aspects of his jiolicy formed a unity which inevitably broke 
down opjMjsition. 

For several years 1 was doing a {)iece of work which brought 
*me into close connection with a Tammany organization. 1 
knew the head of the organization, the ward boss, and several 
of his lieutenants. The ward boss was not the domineering 
type. His lieuU'nants were. The boss, however, was an adept 
in organization, in using the power of his henchmen and in 
focusing it, jn turning it toward certain ends. 

In the complications of modem business everything tends to 
give the lead to organizing ability rather than to ascendancy 
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traitB, because one man seldom knows enough about the mat- 
ter in hand to impose his will on others. Consider retail 
selling. How much is the advertising department going to 
spend on advertising ? Certainly the president cannot tell off- 
hand. If this particular line of goods is meeting a popular 
demand, it will not need much advertising. If, however, an 
attempt is to be made to create a popular demand, much more 
will have to be spent to advertise the goods. Or if there are 
rettsonif for the price being forced up, increased advertising 
will be necessary. And so on ; of course, many more considera- 
tions than these would ent(‘r into the question. I give the 
illustration nuu-ely to show that a question of this kind reqriires 
the reciprocally modified judgment of several heads of depart- 
ments, and the task of the president then becomes that of 
securing such a judgrtient. 

But even if one man did know enough to make all the 
decisions, you cannot get any profitable “following” unless 
your followefs are convinced, and you convince them in only 
one way — by ajlowing them to share in your exi>erience. Men 
in business are seeing more and more clearly every day some- 
thing which is wholly in accord with recent psychology 
although not rec(»gnizcd in tlu‘ older theory of leadership, and 
that is that habits, attitudes, arc changed only by experience, 
arc hnilt up, not assumed at will. The capable leader knows 
that in order to seouri* any lasting agreement between himself 
and the rest of his group, they must be made to share in his 
expedience. This insight alone chai’ges out whole conception 
of hduiersliip. The leader knows also that any lasting agree- 
ment among the members of the group can come only by 
their sharing cjaeh other’s exi^erienco. He must see that his 
organization is such as to make this possible. 

This is one of the reasons for the spread of committees as a 
part of business management. In spite of the time they take, 
in spite of the fact that they oft^^n seem only one extra burden, 
still their value is being more and more recognized, not as a 
method of democracy — ^the plea we once heard made for com- 
mittees — ^but as a way of taking our coworkers along with us 
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step by step in the acquiring of information, in comparing 
that information with past experience, in the whole process by 
which judgments arc reached and decisions made ^ 

I read this paper to an upper executive a few nights ago, 
and when I got to this point }»e said : “ Don’t^forget to say that 
the leader must also share ihnr experi<‘n(?e/’ We e(?rtainly 
must remember that, since the need for a inufving of ('xperi* 
ence, an identifying of purpose, has contributed Inrgely to our 
present coneeption of leadership. 'Fhe leader is neitRer the 
arbiter of his group nor, on the other liand, the* spokesman of 
his group — the expression so often iksed. Thai is, he is neither 
mere representative nor dictator. 

Multiple Leadership. Perliaps the. feature of busnu'ss f>rac- 
tice which most sharply opposes the old llM^ory of leadcTsliif), 
we can find in those cross-relations hetw(‘t^ departin(‘nt.s given 
us by functional management. Hero we have ex{)li(Mtly a 
coordinating and cooperating lea.<lership. When* we m^od hc‘lf> 
from the psychologists is not to find aggressive iru'li for us, hut 
to find those who do not tend toward “ascendaT>|;y,*’ those who 
try, on the basis of a common purpose, to fin<l the methods 
best suited to a(?complish that purpose. In business today, in 
the more, progressively managed iiuluslries wIktc rnMii is 
responsible for a given set of dutavs and uhere tin? terulenc^y 
is to give a man leadership up to his capacity for Icadershif), 
there ^ia less and less hierarchical authority, above and below, 
over and under. One man is over anotluT in some things and ' 
under him in others. 1 hvarJ a story^the other day which, 
perhaps, has a moral for us. A teacher went into a iKiiv school. 
There were certain rules in regard to the disposal of .small 
•pieces of chalk, of erasers that needed cleaning, etc. Bui she 
carelessly disregarded the.se as she had come from a school 
where there were no such rules. In a little while she was taken 
to task by the custodian of the building w^ho said to her: 
“You evidently haven’t been used to working under a janitor.” 

It is clear today that the president in a plant where there 
is functional management has to coordinate leaderships of 
^ Mr. Ordway Tead has brought out this point betb^r than anyone else. 
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varying types and varying degrees. And among these leader- 
ships must be included in many instances that of employee 
representatives, shop stewards, or the officials who come to 
the fore where this is union-management cooperation. 

If then functional, management gives to the chief executive 
a task which cannot be expressed by the old charts showing 
only a hierarchical authority, there is another point in regard 
to the chief executive equally important. It is that as in the 
best foams of modem organization each man tends to have the 
leadership which his particular job gives him, so this is true 
also of the president ns wyll as of all the others. One indica- 
tion of our pmgress away from the old idea of leadership is the 
tendency of chief ('xccutives to think of their jobs more and 
more in specific t<'rms. (Jonsider the president of a large bank. 
Whil<* he has giv<‘n up much of the influence on everyday ques- 
tions still r('tfiin(‘d by the heads of small banks, he has his 
particular job. He nmst have a large knowknlgc of world 
conditions, he must bo able to foi’o.soo the forces which may 
make for or again.st the success of large plans, and so on and 
so on. Or th(! hciul of a flourishing manufactory may spend 
much (d his time in the Kast. South Africa, etc., opening up 
new murk(ds or ('stablishing branch factories. Others may be 
“leading" in the home plant. 

A Common Purpose. In speaking of multiple leadership, in 
(tonsidering the organization of such leadership to serve well- 
♦ defined (uids. it .should bo noted how many are. edming to 
think that these ends should he«knqwn and understood by all. 
There are leadt'rs today who, far from keeping their purposes 
fr(un their subordinates, think that the greatest aid to leader- 
ship consists in uniting one’s followers, executives, or manual 
workers in a common pm-pose. They think that back of all 
giving of orders and following of orders there should be a 
shared knowledge of the purposes of store or bank or factory. 
I believe this is going to be a large factor in our future indus- 
trial success. Summer before last at the Bowntree chocolate 
factory in York, I listened to one of the best speeches I have 
ever heard. When a group of new girls is t^en into this 
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fMtory — they take in thirty at a time — Mr. Bowntree, the 
president, gives a talk to these girls. He tells them what their 
work is all about, he shows them how one person l)eing careless 
in dipping chocolates may make the yoimg man who takes a box 
of chocolates to his best girl on Saturday flight say that he 
won’t got RoAvntree’s chocolates next time. And then Mr. 
Rowntree shows how this affects far more than Rowntrec 
profits, how in time reduced sales will mean loss omployraeut 
in York for girls and boys, for men and women. And then he 
goes on, from such simple illustrations, to show them their 
place in the industry of England. I don’t believe it is possible 
for those who hoar the.se talks not to fool a close connection 
with, a certain degree of identifie4),tion with, the Itowntroo 
Oorapany. While leadership .depends on depth of conviction 
and the power coming therefrom, thefo must also bo the 
ability to share that conviction with others. Mr. Jtowntree, 
by his vivid statement of purpose, has found a way of making 
all his cihployces .share in a common purpose. Tliat common 
purpose rather than Mr. Rowntree himself is their leafier. And I 
believe that today we are coming more and more to act, what- 
ever our theories, on our faith in this power of what Dr. (,!abot 
calls “the invisible leader,” Lfiyalty to the invisible knider 
gives us the strongest jwssiblo bond of union, establishes a 
sympathy which is not a .sentimental but a dynamic sympathy. 

Arid tlus purpose should be p. common purpose not only in 
the sense of being shared by all, but it should be a purpose* 
evolved by all the interiveaVlng activities of the enterprise. 
The best type of leader docs not seek his ends, but the ends 
disclosed by an evolving process in which each has his spctcial 
part. And when I speak thus, please don’t think that 1 am 
Utopian, for one of the most practical business men 1 know, the 
head of a factory in the West, always comes out wdth this as 
the first article of his creed. And he is not talking ethics 
either when he says this, he is talking of what makes for busi- 
ness success. Moreover, we find another blow- to the concep- 
tion of the leader as seeking individual ends in the fact that 
leaders of the highest type do not conceive their task merely 
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as that of fulfilling purpose, but as also that of finding ever 
larger purposes to fulfil, more fundamental values to be reached. 

I have spoken several times of the conception we are now 
acquiring of a multiple leadership. Our present historians and 
biographers are strengthening this conception by showing us 
that in ordej- to understand any epoch we must take into 
account many lesser leaders. They tell us also that the num- 
ber of these lesser leaders has been so steadily increasing that 
one of the most outstanding facts of our life today is a widely 
diffused leadership. Some go further and think that our hope 
for the future depends on a still more widely diffused leadership. 

A few weeks ago I read H. G. Wells’ last novel, which is not 
so much a novel as an arraignment of our present civilization, 
and in the last chapter he gives hope for the future. That 
hope is based on the 'expectation that it will come to be uni- 
versally realized that every one must take part in the regenera- 
tion of society. In the past, he says, we depended on single 
great leaders— Buddha, Mohammed, and so on. Today many 
men and womep must help to lead. In the past Aristotle led 
the world in science. Todi^ thousands of scientists are adding 
each his contribution. Our future depends on two things Wells 
tells us ; first, that countless men and women wake to the neces- 
sity of the great part each has to play, and secondly, that we 
have the complctest confidence in the possibility of control. 

The Part of the Led in Leadej*ship. I want now to speak to 
•you of something w’^hich seems to me of the utmost importance, 
but which has been little considfered, and that is the part of 
the \ed in the leadership situation. Mr. Wehs urges the need 
oi a wider leadership. 1 wish to emphasize something else in 
addition to that, namely, that oven as those led we have a 
sharc in tlu^ control of a situation, and that our leader must 
know how to give us that share and we to take it. Those led 
have not merely a passive part, they have not merely to follow' 
and obey, they have to help keep the leader in control of the 
situation. Li(*t us not think that we are either leaders or — 
nothing of much importance. As one of those led, we have a 
part in leadership. 
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In no aspect of our subject do we see a greater discrepancy 
between theory and^ practice than here. The definition given 
over and over again of leader is one who can induce others to 
follow him. Or that meaning is taken for granted and the 
question is asked: “What is the technique by which a leader 
keeps his followers in line ? ” 

A very able political scientist writing of leadership treats it 
as a tropism and discusses why men obey or do not obey, why 
they tend to lead or follow, as if leading and following were 
the essence of leadership. Yet this very man has made valu- 
able studies in leadership and the whole trend of his thinking 
on this subject seems away from this stereotype ; yet at that 
moment, when talking diiectly of leadership, ho reverts to the 
old idea and speaks of the leadership situation as one of com- 
mand and obedience. 

Again, listen to this quotation from a recent book : “ People 
are m*ore readily persuaded to follow as one of a crowd under 
a leader tlian to labor separately . . . for some Social end.” 
That is true, but these are not the only alternatives. You 
need neither be lost in the crowd or j^abor separately, you can 
labor ivith your .leader. 

The teohnique of that process is, 1 believe, the moat impor- 
tant thing for industry to learn. We want leaders ? We want 
psychologists to discover leaders for usl Of course. But still 
more,. we^ want worked out a relation between leaders and led 
which will give to each the opportunity to make creative 
contributions to the situation. This is a growing demand 
today. I have been asked once this winter to speak on the 
relation between college faculties and students, and at another 
*time to speak on the relation between deans of cviMcges and 
student government councils. In the latter requesf it was 
stated that they wished to discuss how to make a “creative 
experience ” between deans and the student body. 

Part of the task of the leader is to make others participatt; 
in his leadc^lup. The best leader knows bow to make his 
followers actually feel power themselves, not merely acknow- 
ledge his power. 
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But if the followers must partake in leadership, it is also 
true that we must have follow&hip on the part of leaders. 
There must be a partnership of foUowing. The basis of indus- 
trial leadership is creating a partnership in a common task, a 
joint responsibility.* 

Have 1 taken away anything from the prestige of leadership 1 
It seems to me that I am adding to that prestige, that those 
with this conception, and with the ability to embody it in 
organilation and management, are the only ones who can play 
a largo part in the forward movement of our civilization. One 
of the tragedies of history is that Woodrow Wilson did not 
understand le<idorship. 

An indication of the change that is going on in our ideas in 
regard to leadership, we ean find in the fact that while a few 
years ago there was* much talk in colleges about training for 
leadership, many colleges even stilting that leadership was the 
ultimate aim of their instruction, this is not so today. T)r. Mann 
has told us lhat a search through some two hundred and fifty 
college catalogues has revealed only eight that mention leader- 
ship as one of tlu'ir aiir]jt. And Dr. Mann tell us also that 
Pi'esident Ho])kins in addressing the student body at the open- 
ing of Dartmouth last atituran said: “I have come to distrust 
the validity of much of what has been said, including much 
which I hai c said myself, in regard to its being the function 
of higher education to train for leadership. I ask permission 
* to revise this statement to say that the first function of the 
college is to educate men for usefulness.” 

While the college catalogues and the speech of President 
Hopkins show an advance m one dii’ection, namely, that it is 
no longer considered desirable to gain an ascendancy over our 
fellows, yet the mistake is still made, it seems to me, of identi- 
fying leadership with ascendancy. For with the conception of 
leadership which I have been trying to present to you, there is no 
reason why leadership should not be put in college catalogues as 
a desirable aim*of education. Moreover, with this conception of 
leadership President Hopkins’ wish to educate men for usefulness 
could not be fulfilled unless they are educated for leadership. 
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Hie Leadership of Example. I have sometimes wondered if 
it would be better to give up the word leader,, since to so many 
it suggests merely the leader-follower relation. But it is far 
too good a word to abandon ; moreover, the leader in one way, 
at least, does and should lead in that very -sense. He should 
lead by the force of example. If those led obey the law of 
the situation, they must realize that he is doing the same. If 
they are to follow the invisible leader, the common ppipose, 
so must he. If every one must work overtime, the president 
should be willing to do the same. In every way he must show 
that he is doing what he urges upon others. 

One winter I went yachting with some friends in the inland 
waterways of the Soutli. On one occasion our pilot led us 
astray and we found’ ourselves one night aground in a Carolina 
swamp. Obviously the only thing to do was to try to push the 
boat pff, but the crow refused, sajdng that the swamps in that 
region weye infested with rattlesnakes. The owner^of the yacht 
offered not a word of remonstrance, but turned instantly and 
jumped overboard. Ev(!ry member of the crew followed. 

Do you remember story of th^j man with a now niigion 
to preach who •went to Tallyrand all on fire with enthusiasm 
and told •him that he was going to travel throughout France 
preaching tliis new gospel. After a few’ months he came back 
to Tallj^and much discouraged. He had not been able to get 
disciples ^nd he wanted advice as to what he should do. ‘'Oh, 
it’s quite simple,” said Tallyi;jbnd, “all you have to do is to 
die and rise again in three? days.” Ho who for tw^o thousand 
years has been our greatest leader exfiressed in all his life the 
^doctrine he preached. 

Before closing let me remind you that my title has not been 
leadership in general, but refers only to some of those aspects 
of leadership in which there is a discrepancy between theory 
and practice, and this title has guided all I have said. There 
are many qualifications for leadersliip, therefore, of which I 
have not spoken. There is the necessity for iniliative, for the 
ability to seize opportunity, for that high integrity wliich 
inspires confidence, for the power of communicating enthusiasm, 
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for the power to liberate and make articulate the impulses of 
one’s group, as indeed also the power to liberate and make 
articulate one’s own impulses. 1 have not spoken of these and 
a hundred other characteristics of leadership because in regard 
to these there is no dispute. 

Moreover, we have not considered the qualifications neces- 
sary for elected leaders. For instance, when I spoke of the 
influence exercised by the under-secretaries in England in vir- 
tue of their function, we did not stop to consider that many 
of these men could probably not have been elected to their 
positions. No one can be felected to any position of prominence 
in England who is not a good public speaker. 

My subject has been restricting, but some time we must show 
how the leadership ^of function; the leadership of personality 
and of example, the leadership of position, and still another 
leadership — perhaps after all the most important — ^that of the 
man who expresses most fully the spirit of his age, some time 
we must show the relation of all these to one another, and 
study different examples of leadership where these have been 
combinerl iu varying degrees. 

Conclusion. In conclusion : if the industrial leader is a man 
of large understanding, of clear vision, of steadiness of pur- 
pose, if he knows how to organize all the forces available in 
order to accomplish that purpose, we must remember also that 
he not only organizes the forces at his command at the moment , 
but that the great leader has the power to draw forth the forces 
which are to be used cooperatively and constructively for a 
given end. 

William James tried to show us the relation between what 
he called the inmost nature of reality and our own powers. 
He tried to show us that there is a significant correspondence 
here, that my capacities are related to the demands of the 
Universe. I believe that the great leader can show me this 
correspondence, can arouse my latent possibilities, can reveal 
to me new poVers in myself, can quicken and give direction 
to some force within me. There is energy, passion, imawakened 
life in us — ^those who call it forth are our leaders. 
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“What/* says James, ^ “caused the wild-fire influence of 
Rousseau but the a^siu*ance he gave that m^’s nature was in 
harmony with the nature of things, if only the paralyzing 
corruptions of custom would stand from between? How did 
Kant and Fichte and Goethe and Schillfir •inspire their time 
with cheer except by saying, ‘Use all your powers ; that is the 
only obedience which the Universe exacts * ? And Carlyle with 
his gospel of Work, of Fact, of Veracity, how does ho ^ove us 
except by sa5dng that the Universe imposes no tasks upon us 
but such as wo can perform ? ” 

I read recently: “It does not iftattor how able a man is 
... he cannot be a first-class leader unless he rubs people the 
right way.” What do you suppose was meant by the phrase 
“rubs people the i*ight way”? To “butter them up?” To 
“make them :^el good ? ” There are leaders who do not appeal 
to men’s corriplacency, but to all their best impulses, thek 
greatest capacities, their deepest desires. I think it was 
Emerson Vho told us of those who supply us with now powers 
out of the recesses of the spirit and urge us te new and un- 
attempted performance. This is far^nore than imitating your 
leader. In this jconception of Emerson’s, what you receive from 
your leader does not come from him, but from the “recesses 
of the spirit.” Whoever connects me with the hidden springs 
of all life, whoever increases the sense of life in me, he is my 
leader. 


QUESTIONS •« 

1. Are leadership and aggressiveness synonymous? 

2. Is domination the chief characteristic of political leadership * 

• 3. What does scientific management demand of the business or 

industrial leader ? 

4. How far is the control of a situation the measure of leadership ? 

5. What is the part of the led in leadership ? 

6. Does the great leader create as well as direct power ? 

Wm. James, Principles oj Psychology, II, .316. 
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DEVELOPINO MINOR EXECUTIVES^ 


The development of minor executives is but a step in the 
larger problem of the development of leaders. It should not 
be oonoidered as an end in itself to be done once for all. Cer- 
tainly from the standpoint of developing senior executives, 
it is important to think o:^ minor exc'cutivcs as potential senior 
material. Likewise from the standpoint of developing minor 
cxc'cutives, it is important to think of them in this light. 

Jf the people responsible for developing junior executives 
look on that as their ultimate task, in spite of resolutions to 
the contrary they will tend to disrcgai‘d the more fundamental 
elements of executive development in favor of more immedi- 
ately practical things. Moreover, executive development must 
be continuous throughout executive Iif(*, if it is to remain 
effective. The psychological forces brhiging jvbout mental stag- 
nation are esi^ccially powerful under factory conditions. Unless 
the operation of these forces is checked by constant effort, 
stagnation fortified by complacency will rapidly *^result in 
deterioration and falling behind the times. ^ If junior execu- 
tives are to stay good executives, they must always seek to 
become better ones, and their superiors must al^rays stek to 
make them so. « 

Executive Development Requirks Planning. Industry is 
tending more and more to, standardization of methods. This 
standardization has only become possible because of standard*^ 
ization of the materials to which these methods are applied. 
Human material, however, especially those people who be- 
cause of their individuality are selected for leaders, cannot 
similarly be standardized. We must not let habits of standard- 
ization formed in the workshop mislead us into attempting 
to standardize the development of leadership. ‘ 

^ Elliott Dunlap Smith, Department of Industrial Engineering, Sheffield 
Scientific School, Yale University; Author, Psychology for ExecuUms. 
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Men come to industry with much of their development — 
whether bad or good — ^already accomplished. By the time 
they reach even minor executive positions they have gener- 
ally had training and experience in addition to their schooling. 
One foreman may have had only six years qf grammar-school 
education and another two years’ graduate work in a university 
business school ; one may have had six months’ experience as 
a workman and another sixteen years ; one may have alwaye 
worked on one job and another worked with four of fiVb com- 
panies and on several jobs with each ; one may have had few 
outside influences that were developing and another had extra- 
ordinarily stimulating and broadening experiences. With such 
a tremendous range of variation in background of junior execu- 
tives, a superior executive is ‘.‘going it pretty blind” unless he 
^ j knows the facts about each person coiiccrhed before he under- 
takcKS many measures for develoj)mg them. ^ 

Uslially higher executives think tlicy know their men, and 
usually t(J a considerable extent they do. But it Has been my 
experience on checking myself up that 1 rarely Jknew as much 
about them as I had imagined before J started in systematically 
to make sure I knew all that T should. On this account, 1 
have geryerally found it worth while to make out a written 
survey on which I ask and answer such questions as the 
following about each minor executive for whose development 
I am responsible. What has his. education been ? Has he gone 
to grammar-school, high school, college, technical school, or a 
graduate business school ?«H^s he supplemented this educa- 
tion by night school, factory com’ses, or home reading ? What 
has his experience been? Has he* worked in other factories? 

•What jobs has he held and how long ? What does he do with 
his leisure? In making such a survey it is important to get 
not merely general, but specific answers. What technical 
school ? What night school courses ? What factories, etc. ? 

After one knows as fully as possible the significant facts 

^ The problem of sel^ting men for development as junior executives has 
been treated eAe where in this course. This discussion relates to the develop- 
ment of men who have definitely been selected to fill minor executive positions, 
or are already actually filling them. . 

«M496) 
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about each man he is planning to develop, it is worth while to 
think out carefully just what each man’s good an d ba d pcwte 
are and in what respects he most needs development. Here 
again 1 have found it worth while to write down as part of the 
survey I have refeired to what I feel each junior executive 
needs. What technical information does the man need that he 
has not already got? What particular skill in the broadest 
sense ol the word “skill” does he require, and how much of 
it has" he already acquired? What general bachgtound and 
qualities of mind and heart (I wish particularly to emphasize 
the latter) does he need, both now and if ho is to graduate to 
something bigger, and how far has he got these things ? With 
this knowledge of each man and of what we desire to develop 
in him, we are ready to think out equally defimtely and indi- 
vidually what particular measures it will be best to take in 
each case. 

However they are done, preparatory investigation and'plan- 
ning play ah important part in the successful develbpment of 
junior executives. Nor should such planning be thought of as 
only preliminary — as sopiething done at the beginning and 
gotten over with. It is ])reliminary to the work of developing 
executives only in the sense that factory planning is prelim- 
inary to production. It must go on so long as executive 
development continues. To know what progress has been made, 
to adapt methods to changes Jin conditions and in individual 
needs, to make improvements based on past experience, to 
make sure that the work of executive development becomes 
neither routine nor haphazard, requires checking up and re- 
modelling plans from time tt> time as the work progresses. The 
planning of executive development to be most effective must 
be individual, be continuous, and be a means of improving 
technique under the guidance of current experience. 

An Executive is Developed by Action. The principal aim of 
executive development should be developing skill, understand- 
ing, and attitude, not stuffing men with factual information. 
If men have worked their way up to junior executive posi- 
tions, it is probable that much of the information that they 
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reqtiiie has worked its way into them. If men have gone 
through technical %nd business schools, they are probably 
amply supplied with information except of the more immedi- 
ately practical sort, and most of this cannot be written down 
nor told to them. By and large, men milst get immediately 
practical information and understanding from experience. 
Ciollege and business school graduates, though their special 
traiuing is of inestimable value, ore no exception to this rule. 
If they are going to make good minor executives, they ought 
first to become good employees and learn something about 
materials, machines, methods, working conditions, fatigue, and 
employee attitudes from having been on the job themselves. 
It is true that wc cannot expect these men who have spent 
twenty to twenty-fi^e years in acquiring an expensive educa- 
tion to plod their way by mastery of manual technique through 
the same tedious approaches to executive promotion as men 
who come to industry at sixteen to eighteen years of age. But 
that does hot mean that they need not have bona fiUo employee 
experience, nor win their way to promotion at every stop. 
For some time at least they may be kept on manual jobs and 
paid regular employee wages. If they are helped to realize 
the impoBtance of this actual experience to their future careers, 
and, instead of being kept in one place, are transferred from 
job to job so that in one year or two they get a wide contact 
with ])iAi\ufacturing processes, they will not thereby have been 
done an injustice nor will they think so. Nothing else in the 
development of junior exesutives can wholly replace a back- 
ground of practical industrial information and understanding 
based on actual experience as an efnployee. 

* To develop ability and attitude just as to acquiie a back- 
ground of workshop understanding, wo must look principally 
to action. A bility and attitude as far as they can be developed, 
rest upon habit formation, and habit formation upon action. 
Hence modem professional education has more and more 
turned away^from test book learning, and looked to the handling 
of problems to develop the habits of mind upon which ability 
reste. Industry in developing executives should follow this lead. 
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Responsibility Builds^ Strength. In developing men it is not 
only important to give them opportunities for right action 
through experiences which exercise their minds and their char- 
acter, but to give them opportunities for responsible action. 
While most of n» like our jobs, wo know that they arc work 
and not play. For the distinction between play and work does 
not depend upon whether action is agreeable or disagreeable. 
It depjmds principally upon our sense of responsibility in regard 
to that action. In jjlay our action, within certain limits, is 
irresponsible — do what wo do because we want to, not 
because we are responsible for results. In work our decisions 
and actions are responsible. They are taken solely because of 
their consequenc(is and because we bear responsibility for the 
results wu obtain. It is this n^poUvsibility that makes work 
work, no matter how" pleasant it may be. So if we wwld 
develop tnie working habits, not study habits nor play habits, 
we must provide opportunities for rcsj^onsible action. In addi- 
tion, because of that responsibility the experience will cut 
deep and working habits form quickly. It is in providing 
opportunities for responsible thought and action and giving 
contact with actual things and not descriptive things, that 
the factory has its most effective means for developing 
leaders, and one which no educational institution can wholly 
duplicate. 

To be given fully responsible executive experience a- man 
must be given an executive job w^hich he takes, not as a 
student, but on a permanent basis. It must be his own job 
on which month after month he must reap the results of his 
own conduct. The job should, also, whenever possible, be a 
job w^hich wall give him those problems and experiences that** 
will best serve to develop the particular abilities of which he 
is in greatest need. Moreover, his superior executive should 
provide him wdth supervision, stimulation, and guidance which 
will help him to make his decisions properly, and to handle 
himself in su6h a way that he will develop gopd habits of 
thought and feeling that will stand him m good stead as he 
progresses in his work. 
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The Power of Ezeoative Example. How can this supervision 
best be provided ? yirst and foremost by example — ^the exam- 
ple of direct superiors being by far the most important. Jiinior 
executives watch closely the patterns which their superiors 
give them and more than they are awore of, since imitation 
is lai^ely unconscious, junior executives imitate the patterns 
that they are given. Since in imitating, they imitate feeling 
mor^tHan superficial action, the example must be genuine or 
it will do harm rather than good. If it is a sham, it* is the 
shamming above all that will be imitated. The example given 
in little things is fuUy as importanlr as in big ; for the small 
situations are frequent and habits formed in them grow strong. 
So an important stej) in developing junior executives is to place 
them under suptiriol’s whf) a»e proper examples, and to seek 
to be true leaders in the example we ourselves give. 

The Technique of Development by Supervision. In addition 
to example and to such supervision as is incidental to the 
workroom problems that come up from day to day, the forma- 
tion of proper executive habits can also be guided through 
providing for consultation between junior executives and their 
superiors and between them and their colleagues. Especially 
while a man is new he needs consultation — ho needs apart from 
direction a chance to think out loud, to exchange opinions, and 
to learn the point of view of more seasoned men. provide 
for CQnt^t with superiors only at times when some particular 
problem is at issue or some error has occurred, is to provide 
for contact only at times when the junioi; man Ls usually think- 
ing only of the particular case in hand, or of how he can explain 
the situation. He is not looking fbr guidance and help in the 
general conduct of his job. If those are the only contacts, the 
man wiU tend to form a defensive attitude toward his superior, 
^n especially important contact for junior executives with their 
Huperiors, therefore, is yrhen there is no particular difficulty 
jor issue to thrash out. Then the superior can sit down with 
ffhis junior apd go over the total situation. Ho*can encourage 
I him to bring up those things that are troubling him most, give 
]; him advice as to the places where he should seek improvement. 
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and give him encouragement from those places wh^ he 
has made improvement. Possibly, the first of those confer* 
enoes will be stiff and even unfruitful, but if the senior 
executive really cares for the man underneath him and is 
anxious to promote his progress, it has been my unfailing 
experience that very shortly these conferences become pleasant 
and abundantly worth while. 

Suc^ conferences are rendered more effective if at times they 
are coupled with general reports of his accomplishments, his. 
problems, and his plans for the future. To study and to report 
upon the conditions of Mis work, upon the opportunities for 
development which exist, and upon the specific means which he 
is planning to take in order to utilize them, requires the minor 
, executive to look at his problem as a whole. It prevents him 
from being caught in the daily round, and from overlooking 
the larger needs of departmental and personal development. 
It develops^his capacity to think logically and express himself 
jClearly. It gives focus to his contact with his superior and 
enables those contacts to proceed directly to fundamentals. 

' It is almost as hard fof a junior executive to come into con- 
structive contact with his colleagues as with his .superiors, unless 
some definite provision is made. Without provision, *executive 
contacts arc likely to he too much confined to executive con- 
flicts. On this account periodic group meetings for discussion 
of departmental and divisionail problems are an impqrtant ele- 
ment in executive development. It gives the meii a chance to 
form the habits of constnictive contact under the integrating 
influence of a superior, and enables the men to see their work 
in relation to the work of others. Of course, conference of any 
sort can readily be run into the ground. In undertaking any 
such measxires we must season our decisions with the salt of 
common sense and a prudent respect for expense. But if this 
is wisely done, such conferences may be made thoroughly 
worth while. 

In providing this development on the job for junior execu- 
tives, the man who must carry the principal responsibility is 
the superior executive on whose payroll the junior exeratives 
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are. llie development of exeCutiveB through their work is so 
integral a part of the task of management^ that a manager 
cannot delegate it to staff men except for advice, suggestions, 
and supplementary help. A manager is known by the execu- 
tives that he builds, and he is knovm by theimprimarily because 
they tend to mold themselves in his image, regardless of what 
steps may be taken by others to direct their growth. A 
specialist on executive development is sound, therefore, in con- 
ceiving of his task as first and foremost that of working with 
the executives who are in charge of the activities of juniors, 
so as to bring these higher executives to understand, to plan 
and to carry out the development of the junior executives on 
their jobs. 

Experience on Rebted Jobs* Gives Breadth. Although super- 
vised experience on his own job is preeminent m developing 
a minor executive, it can always be made more effective by 
supplementary measures. In my experience nothing, apart 
from diiect training on the job, is more fruitful in developing 
a junior executive than to transfer him for several weeks at a 
time to other work, such as work# in the Employment or 
Research Departments, or some production department whose 
work relates to his own. On these jobs he will get a wider 
knowledge of the company. On those jobs he will get a clearer 
conception of his own job from seeing it from an outside angle 
and will acquire an awareness both of its opportunities and of 
his own shortcomings. Often it pays to set apart a year or * 
several months, preferably near the beginning of a man’s 
executive career, to put him through a systematic course of 
^transfers to positions which together give him a well-rounded 
contact with all sides of his job. Usually it is well to couple 
with this intensive experience, intensive study under guidance. 
Even with executives who have been longer on the job and 
who have passed through their preliminary training, occasional 
^ mpor ary transfers are important if only to p event stagna- 
ficmT Invai^Ely, men who have thus been transferred come 
back to their own work with the freshness of a now broom 
and with its ability to sweep clean. When such transfers cannot 
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be arranged, trips to other companies exercise an invigorating 
influence and forp an important educatioipl tool. 

Study Wan Its flaoe. To impart such technical information 
as can be assimilated verbally, evening courses run by the com- 
pany provide the* quickest and surest means, when there are 
enough men who need this information to make such courses 
practical. Vigorous courses, whether technical or cultural, in 
addition to their informational value provide a means of keep- 
ing the learning capacities of the men alert, of broadening 
their background, and of causing them to look beyond the 
routine and practical asptects of their work. Certainly, if a 
man is benefited by such courses in college, a man in a jimior 
executive position, especially if he has not been to college, 
will bo benefited provided the "Courses are of a high grade 
college calibre. However, cultural courses, to be successful 
must ordinarily be related in soiUe way to the work of the 
factory or to the industrial situation. Unless this is done, the 
men frequently fail to see the significance of what is taught. 
The exact and the social sciences, and English composition 
especially, can generally be thus related by an instructor who 
takes the pains to understand his students and their work, 
as well as his subject, but such instructors are rare.* Usually 
the difficulty of getting a satisfactory instructor is the rock 
on which factory courses go aground. In teaching factory 
courses, lectures are usually unsatisfactory. Factory,men are 
* not trained listeners. In addition, merely to listen doe s no t 
exercise and expand the mind as "-active participation does. 
On the other hand, courses conducted through discussion have 
proved well adapted to factory conditions, especially where 
problems are assigned in advance that relate to the subject of 
the course. ^ 

Perhaps more effective than classes in broadening and 
developing men’s minds are discussion, clubs. The several sue-* 
cessful clubs I have known are all purely voluntary. They 

r 

^ The technique of conducting factory discussion courses is outlined in 
greater detail at pp. 245->49 of Psychology for ExecuHvea, E. D. Smith 
(Ha^rs). 
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meet once a month or once every two months, without any 
hi ghftr executive pmsent and without a per^nent chairman. 
At each meeting one member in rotation prepares to discuss 
a subject, or in the case of literary clubs, a biography or a 
book. Usually the members eat together and, after supper, 
the speaker presents his case for about an hour. Then follows 
a general discussion on the part of all members. The subjects 
show a wide range. In most of the groups the spealmr may 
choose any subject he pleases, provided he does not talk 
“shop.” In practically every case in the first year or two, 
the men choose subjects from theft* own experience. Nearly 
everyone has a hobby, or has had some experience in the past 
which he can talk about. Whether drawn from past experi- 
ences or present interests, the*subjects are rarely academic ones 
on which a discussion is prepared raerefy for the purpose of 
having something to prepare a discussion about, but are sub- 
jects which are a living thing to the speaker. 

It is in their self-direction and absence of supervision that 
the principal merits of these clubs rest. This* brings forth a 
freedom of discussion that is not possible with a supervisor 
present. This places upon the person leading the discussion at 
each meeting the whole responsibility for preparing himself 
and for maintaining his opinions against unrestricted attack. 
This places upon the members of the group entire responsi- 
bility their statements and the conclusions. This gives these 
clubs an a|>peal that causes them to go on year after year. 
The men realize that they are their own and that they are 
worthwhile. 

A valuable supplement to air such educational work, of 
course, is reading. Many jimior executives — ^though by no 
means all — ^will read actively and intelligently if given proper 
guid ance and facilities. But unless they are college men they 
!*usually require both the building up of an awareness of the 
value to their own development of reading good literature, and 
especially qt the start, careful personal guidaftce as to what 
and how to read. 

All this work is supplementary to training on the job, 
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however, and this should never be lost sight of. All this supple^ 
mentary work, hqwever, gains much of its yalue through being 
related to the performing of a permanent executive job. With-^ 
out this, both experience and instruction are likely to lack 
* interest and reality, to be loosely assimilated and to be disin- 
tegrated from lack of a correlating pole. Such supplementary 
measures, of course, constitute an expense that can only justify 
itself by results that outweigh the cost, but if properly handled 
can amply do so 

The Ftoblem Boiled Down. In general then, we should 
consider the developing of minor executives as a step in 
the larger problem of the dcvelopmg of leadeis. We shotdd 
plan it, not leave it to chance We should know our men 
and what they need, and adapt our work’ with them to their 
particular situations * In an age of standardized production, 
we should carry on individual development And with no 
man, so long as he is an executive, should we ever let 'our- 
selves consider his problem of development as wholly at an 
end. * 

The supei\isod performance of his own executive job is the 
predominant means of developing an executive. All informal 
and systematic educational measures — ^workroom supervision 
and example, conferences, transfers, courses, clubs, or read- 
ing — are essentially means of bringing out and supplementing 
the educational value on the job Such education oi^ the job 
‘prevents the failure of principle to take root m practice. As it 
is, learning under the actual conditions of executive work, the 
formation of fragile theoretical practices and standards that 
break dowm imder the impact of complex and intractable 
reality are unlikely. Such an education is continuing and so 
not limited to a definite term. 

The primary responsibihty for such development of minor 
executives must rest on the shoulders (if the higher executives* 
^ whom they report, yiet in an equally true sense this r^popri- 
fbility rests on l£e men themselves. Unless our wo^ for tibiem 
and with them includes bringing about an awareness of this 
responsibility and a capacity to assume it, and unless it 
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develops them in mind and character as well ae techmoaU:^» 
our success will be limited. 

QUESTIONS 

1. How can a company make sure that it* will have first-rate 
executive material coming from the ranks ^ 

2. How can college graduates be made into trained executives ^ 

3. How far can the development of minor executives be left to 

foremen and to apprenticeship * ^ 

4. How can supervision on the job be made most effective * 



CHAPTER XVIII 

DEVELOPING LEADERSHIP IN BUSINESS^ 

C 

What is leadership? What arc the particular abilities which 
contribute most to effective leadership ? How can they be dis- 
covered and developed ? 

It is ^possible to approach these questions inductively. We 
might collect concrete instances of leadership, examples of 
what leaders do, in leading. Then, analysis and comparison 
of the actual behavior of these successful and unsuccessful 
leaders would throw into relief the contrasted types of beha- 
vior they exhibit and shed light on the laws of human behavior 
which are the psychological foundations of leadership. Such 
an inductive approach is the subject for a major research. It 
calls for a great deal of help in collecting factual material from 
the actual experience of executives. The methods of the per- 
sonal interview, and the conference with both supervisors and 
supervised should be supplemented with a rich assortment of 
written anecdotal material: accounts of precisely what hap- 
pened when a leader succeeded or failed to win his objective. 
Material from the biographies of great leaders is at hand, full 
of suggestivencss but rather difficult of systematic analysis. 

In the absence of facilities and time for a major inductive 
•investigation, our ])resent study of leadership must take the 
form rather of a definition and statement based upon analysis 
of the concept of leadership, illuminated by such concrete 
illustrations as may be supplied by members of this group, 
or found in such books as Craig and Charters’ Personal Leader- 
ship in Industry, which was written after an inductive study 
of 110 successful executives. 

Definition of Leadership. Leadership is the organization of 
^ the activities of a group for the achievement of a common 

^ Walter V. Binc^m, Director Personnel Research Federation ; Co-author, 
Procedures in Employment Psychology^ ^ 

* From Psychological Foundations of Matiagement, edited by Henry C. Metcalf ; 
used by permission of the publishers, McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
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purpose. So defined, the oono^t is broad and inclusive. Prac- 
tically all groups — f!ven Quaker meetings — hpve thdr leaders. 
Sometimes the leader keeps himself in the background and is 
not overtly recognized or named as such. Occasionally the 
real leader and the nominal leader are different persons. But 
almost always a group of people, whether workers, society 
women, business men, atliletes, boys or girls, when active 
together in accomplishing a group purpose, defer to someone’s 
leadership no matter how informally the group is constituted. 
Tt seems to be inherent in hiunan nature for any person in 
dynamic social contact v/ith others tb take either the dominant 
or the submissive attitude. He either leads or follows. So one 
might range far afield for examples of good and poor leadership. 
He might observe I3ie behavior of military commanders, Uke 
General Butler ; social reformers, like Wayne Wheeler ; priests 
and pastors, like Dr. Fosdick ; political bosses, like Murphy or 
LaFollette , heads of social agencies, like F. A. Woods or Jane 
Addams ^chiefs of criminal gangs, like Gerald Chapman ; arbiters 
of society, like Mrs. Vanderbilt; university presidents, like 
Ehot or Harper; chairmen of woman’s clubs; explorers, like 
Stefanson and, R. C. Andrews; orchestra conductors, like 
Toscanini ; founders of cults and schools of thought, like Mrs. 
Eddy or John Dewey. But it will be most helpful if we gather 
at least a major portion of our data from the zone of activity 
with, wlpch this series of conferences is concerned, namely, 
industrial management. Though we may recognize that the 
phenomena of leadership may be profitably studied in politics, 
war, social reform, philosophic thought, scholarship, sports and 
games, hunting, society, criminal gangs, religious bodies, juries, 
school and college classes, professional groups, and the family 
(for even there the question as to who is leader sometimes 
arises), nevertheless it will be advisable for us here to confine 
<our thinking to probleips of leadership and the techniques of 
leadership as they are seen in business and industrial situations, 
adverting ^o these other sorts of leadership only for incidental 
purposes of illustration or contrast. 

Leadership in industry provides ample variety of types for 
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study. The administrator is the leader determining policies. 

: The planner is the leader thinking out pcdicies or procediues, 

' broadly or in detail. The organizer is the leader initiating 
group activities, winning acceptance to group purposes, appor- 
I tioning individual responsibilities and tasks, seeming coopera- 
' tive action. The executive is the leader securing results — 
maintaining and developing the organization, carrying plans 
and policies into effect. The supervisor is the leader in per- 
sonal cbntact with his subordinates, teaching them, assigning 
. thorn their duties, motivating them with encouragement or 
.with reproof, recognizing -merit and superior workmanship, 
disciplining when necessary but forestalling wherever possible 
the occasions which would lead to disciplinary action. 

The gang boss or the section bead is the supervisor who is 
leader of a front-Une group of workers. The foreman or the 
division supervisor is the leader of all the workers and super- 
visors in his department. The superintendent is the leadfer of 
his foremen and of his staff. The general manager likewise is 
the leader of hjs staff assistants, as well as of his siiperinten- 
dents and the organizations they supervise ; and so also with 
the vice-presidents, the president, and the chairman of the 
board. All exercise leadership. No single executive has a 
monopoly of the function of leadership. 

Moreover, it must be stressed that there are also in almost 
every industrial group, real leaders without status — ^workers 
'' who are not supervisors or executives according to- the organ- 
ization chart, but who by sheef force of superior energy, in- 
tellect, skill, initiative, persistence, self-reliance, friendliness, 
or devotion set the pace for-their fellows, guide their actions, 
and — ^for good or ill — moidd the aims and standards of the ‘ 
group. It is not alw'ays the chairman of the board who swings 
the vote at the directors’ meeting. It is not always the boss 
of the gang who determines its attitude. Leadership may be, 
quite independent of status. We can learn a good deal about 
leadership by studying instances in which the actual leadership ^ 
rests elsewhere than in the nominal head. Appointment to an 
executive office does not necessarily oanry leadership with it. " 
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Leadership and authority are two digtinot ooncenta. Leadership 
is found, then, throi^out the entire hierarchy of organization. 

What are the nutin elements of leadership ? ^me are intellee* 
tual; some are predominantly social — elements of leadership 
which imply the actual impact of personaJities. 

Since leadership is the organization of the activities of a 
group for accomplishing a purpose, it is bound to be ineffec- 
tive if the purpose or objective is not the right one, or is not 
clearly thought out and formulated Some leaders efoel be- 
cause they can plan They can think all around and through 
the problem which confronts the group. They can see their 
goal clearly and the road which leads toward it. Intellectual 
grasp of the problem would seem to. be a prime requisite of 
leadership in all those instances in which the purpose has not 
already been explicitly defined. ' 

Leadership m its intellectual aspects, then, implies ability 
to df^e the ultimate objective and also the immediate objec- 
tive — ^whkt is to bo ac'complished tomorrow. !^adership in 
industry, no less than in war, involves both st^togy and tac- 
tics. .Purposes remote and immediate must be formulated, and 
the best means, of realizing them thought out. 

Other things being equal, that leader, then, is the best leader 
who hes the soundest social and ethical philosophy as a founda- 
tion for his thinking. Other things bemg equal, that leader is 
the most^effective who ha s the keenest mind, who has the most 
complete knowledge of business principles and facts ^lertinent • 
to the decisions to be made, wlio underst§inds most completely 
what is to be done, how results are to be achieved, and who 
can be counted on for effective action. Viewed from this angle, 

* the leader must be something of a scientist as well as a social 
philosopher, for then he will not only be a respectci of fact 
rather than opinion, but will know how to secure, analyze, 
information necessary in order to make the 
s^nd judgments that are the basis of leadership The leader 
is, tlmn, first of all, a clear thinker and a wise, «ikilfal planner , 
and he has lioth tke sp ei^l^lgiowledge and the fertile imagina-' 
tioQ which enable him to exercise a leader’s foresight. 
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A leader is not successful, no matter how effectire his per- 
jsonal qualities may be, if the goal is not clearly defined, the 
hneans to its achievement clearly thought out in advance, the 
jplans definitely laid, clearly formulated, and put in shape so 
they can be understood. These requisites of leadership demand 
a store of technical information, the ability to plan, foresight, 
the kind of imagination that enables one to anticipate emer- 
gencies and forestall difficulties. The executive who lacks this 
intellectual equipment may stilll)e a powerful leader, provided 
he has a superior advisor or a competent planning department 
to do his thinking for him ; but it is indispensable that somehow 
this intellectual element of leadership be supplied. As indus- 
trial management has evolved, this intellectual factor has 
assumed relatively greater an^l greater importance. The 
industrial leader to(fay has his budgets, working plans, pro- 
duction schedules, assignments, orders, all well in hand in 
advance. 

We are often told that promptness of decision is an impor- 
tant element qf successful leadership ; but too frequent need 
for making quick decisiqps is a confession of poor foresight. 
Granting the value of technical knowledge, sound judgment, 
and the freedom from inhibitions which makes prompt decision 
possible, the ability to forestall the need for sudden decisions 
is even more valuable. Important decisions are more and more 
often made on a basis of fact, rather than of expert opinion. 

* And it takes time to get the facts. H ence the ^at industrial 
leader today is not the one who is ^quently under the neces- 
sity of mahing sudden decisions. 

Planning and intellectual foresight are unquestionably basic 
to effective leadership. 

But suppose the objective has been formulated. The boss 
of the gang has been instructed to dig twenty feet of sewer 
ditch, and the familiar blue prints are at hand. The sales 
manager has his assignment of territoiy, salesmeit, and quota. 
The office supervisor has been directed to take care of a peak 
load of correspondence without adding to the pay-roll. The 
president has received from his board the injunction that his 
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vioe*pT€$sidents shpuld be brought into closer cooperation on 
an announced company policy regarding the development of 
executives through systematic transfer. 

In each of these instances, one leader will fail where another 
succeeds, not because the goal is uncertain* in his mind, but 
because lie. does not make the goal clear to the members of his 
group. He must be a personal leader as well as a planii6r. 
\^en he falls down, t he de fect may be through failure to set 
up the right organization to achieve the goal; or failure to 
impart to the group Tiis own clear understanding of the goal 
and the share of each in working towArd it^or inability to teach 
each member how to do his part ; or inability to inspire him to 
want to do it. The leader is, then, a planner, an organizer, 
l)a teacher, a disciplinarian in the broadest sense of that term, 
l[and an inspirer. Moreover, hemust combine with these abilities 
the personal and social insight or tact which enables him to 
get loyal cooperation. The group must be a team, pulling 
"togetiier. * How this is done. Miss Follett has told us most 
illuminatingly. • 

In the Journul of Personnel Research for June, 1925, is an 
article by Miss.Bills, “A Case Study of Two Business Men.” 
These men were managers of chain stores in cities closely com- 
parable as to size and character of population. These stores 
were about equally prosperous. Their managers had the same 
. mercljandise, the same supervisors and inspectors, and pi*ac- 
tically the same employment problem. In short, by outward 
appearances their jobs were as nearly identical as one can find 
in a complex business. 

The Bureau of Personnel Research at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology was at the time making an investigation of a 
number of the stores in this chain and of their inanagers. Each 
of the managers was given an intelligence test, a will-profile 
t^st, and a social relations test. There was also a rating of all 
the managers by each other in a series of traits, a detailed study 
of the store methods of the managers, and, finally, a study of 
the record of every store as regards turnover, gross sales, mark- 
down, and gross and net profits. 

* 7 — (496) ^ 
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A curaparison of the test scores, ratings,! and personal his- 
tory of these men i* summarized by Miss Pills as follows — 

We have in A the keen niind, the dafthing personality, the good 
fellow, a wide knowledge of the it/cms that fill ordinary business convers- 
ation, but instability and iinwillingiiess to settle down to daily routine. 
In B, we liave the man of average intelligence and quiet pei*sonality ; a 
man not socially inclined and w'lth little knowledge of tlie small talk 
of the business world, but stable, saving, and a hard routine worker. 

A week sf»ent- in each of the stores and a close study of their sales 
records ^ixpiained why two num of such entirely different temperaments 
were ajiparenlly making equally good on the same job. 

Manager A ran his si ore by brilliant ideas and then lapses. One 
month he soared and the next mouth show'ed him a “ tail-ender.” 
A study of net profits over a live-year period just closed shows great 
fillet ual ions in iSIanagei- A\s reeoj*d. lie was almost always overstocked 
in one dep.irtnK^nt and mueh undemtocked in another. The chances 
of Ins being out of staples was high, and his 'mark-down on fancy 
goods” was often serioils. The week we sjient in Ins store lie had the 
town “taking notic<»“ on one sale, but he was out of white thread num- 
ber .50 during the entire* time i\ith no apparent idea of remedying the 
lack. lie stood well in the community and was known by other business 
mim. Twelve® out of fifteen men picked at random and interviewed 
knew him by natm*. During this week he received 17 friendly calls 
from other meretiants in tlie tow’ii. llis saleswomen either worshipped 
him or liated him. An ap])e«’ to his emotions would make him sacrifice 
his last. cent. I le s\\ ore like a triwiper but most of tlie time unconsciously. 

Manager B’s store ran steadily along, month by month and period 
by pcjriod; the one exception to the even run being occasioned by a 
condition for whicli lie was not responsible. He saw to all details of 
store manag(*nit*nt with tlie greatest care, his staples never ran low, 
and he was seldom ovoi*sto(*ked. His mark-up ran consistently good, 
^ and his mark-downs ivere seldom* serious. Ho guided liis buying by 
statistics. If he bought fiO hot water bottles last year, had 0 left and 
expected 4^0 per cent incivaso this'*yeai*, he would buy Oil hot water 
bottles. llis stock was methodically ki*pt neat and clean. His records 
were almost perfect, and his day was regulated like clockw'ork. The 
store stood well in the community, but the manager was not known 
personally by the other business men in tlie town ; only two out of eleven 
picked at random and interviewed knew him by name. He received 
no calls from other merchants in tlie town duiing the week of our 
stay. His saleswomen had “nothing to complain of,” but they seldom 
went t o liim wdth their troubles. 

These two men are so fundamentally different that it is beyond 
imagination to think of them ever operating under the same methods. 
Four years of efflirt by the home office to got Manager A to buy from 
known facts rather tiian from hunches has failed. Manager B cannot 
build up enthusiasm among his employees, try as he will. 

The general method of management of these two men might well 
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have been predicted their teet scores and personal history records. 
Had the tests ranked these men equal, we would say the tests were 
worthless. Since they Clearly differentiated between»the two managers, 
we feel that they have shown their possibilities for this purpose. 

Pour years have elapsed since these men were first studied. Of the 
two, Manager li is now showing the better neU profits. As has been 
noted, ratings of the two men by the other managers failed utterly 
to pick the better man for the job, partly because the items were not 
properly chosen, and partly because a man of Manager A’s type tends 
to be bettor known and liked w^ithin a group than a man of Manager 
B’s type. Ten more years may see such d<‘velopment in the stendard- 
ization of the job that two such divergent types will not be holding 
managerships. However, both men have made suftlciently good to 
justify fully their employment and retent km. 

Here are two men, heads of similar organizations, markedly 
different in personality, mark(‘dly different in intellectual 
ability, each succeeding rnoderiitely by very different methods. 
A contrast and comparison of the two ehi})hasizes jHiints in 
which each one would be a iietter leader if only his abilities 
were i^pplemented l)y the qualities of the other. 

Ability “to plan, to base one’s judgment on faf;ts, and to 
work systematically and methodically, which Manager A did 
not exhibit and which Manager B did, are certainly (5lements 
of managerial ability in that situation. They are essential attri- 
butes of leadersliip whenever there is a real task of defining 
the objectives or working out organization plans for carrying 
them out. On the other hand, the manager who lacked these 
particular abilities and who in fqur ycvirs of supei vision failed 
to develop iib these regards, nevcrtheU*ss succeeded moderately 
in his managerial position l^cca^se he had the social qualities 
that made people like him and want to work with him, that 
made customers wrant to come to Ips store, that broadcn(;d his 
Acquaintance throughout the town, and so on. 

A striking instance of successful leadership in factoj'y man- 
agement w'as described by Mr. Hayden Hull, a member of the 
class, as an illustration of the way in which an executive can 
unify the spirit among tfie younger executives and become a 
power in the organization — • 

He went into this organization and simply lei people get to like him. 
He demanded nothing, he made no overtures, but gradually let himself 
shape into the consciousness of the people in the company and, so far 
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as he was able» he also mixed in the community* He put his hooks 
out in both directions. The community and the company were closely 
related, so he liad a favorable opportunity to do this. The first thing 
he gained was actual confidence in himself as a man — not only con- 
fidence in luH honesty and personality, but confidence in his judgment. 
People gradually began to see that when he said something he meant 
it. He was, as a matter of fact, a man of unusually broad, quiet, 
baiaric<id judgment. Then, as he found himself getting stronger, he 
gradually began to assert himself in the affairs of the company. A 
difficulty would tome up, and they would argue it awhile; then he 
would Oreak in with his own ideas and opinions; and because these 
men had all come to like him, there was no antagonism. They had 
confidence in him, then* was no questioning of the honesty of liis views 
or the soundness of them. He gradually acquired more and more in- 
fluence', and pcoph' put more and more responsibility on him — as they 
are in the habit of doing when they find someone who will carry a load. 
Finally, he became hea<l of t he organization and was given the title as well. 

Can iiorsomil loadprship be dcVelojied, or is it an inborn trait 
which needs only ojijiortunity to bring it out i The intellectual 
requisites of leadc*rshi]), everyone* will grant, are subject to the 
common ffyuiliar educational laws of learning. 

Ai*e the personal qualities of leadership likewise capable of 
training and •conscious develo}>ment thiough systematically 
directed practice ? BeloV are fifteen qualities or abilities, se- 
lected from among those which Ck'aig and (Charters, in their 
inductive study of ptTsonal leadership, found to be character- 
istic of successful supervisors — 

Forcefulnoss. 

Ability to command respect. 

Impai'tialily. 

Control of tom]>er. 

Personal iiitercht iu the men. 

Ability to train tlicm. 

Ability to give clour and deifiiled instructions. 

Ability to follow up and see that instructions are carried out. 

Ability to get and u««e suggestions of subordinates. 

Ability to get team>vork. 

Ability to praise wisely and to reprimand effectively. 

Ability to create a spirit of accomplishment. 

Ability to develop enthusiasm when that is desirable. 

Self-confidence. 

Ability to develop self-confidence, particularly in the new employee. 

These are, undoubtedly, some of the important components of 
leadership ability. Can they be developed? Can they be taught? 
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It has been contended that leaders can be discovered but 
not developed ; that the only wa,y to make a^ leader is to give 
him an opportunity to lead, to exercise the unique traits of 
leadership which he inherited. The student of psychology holds 
precisely the opposite position. He maintains that leadership 
ability can be developed, and that it can be taught much more 
efFectively if the task is approached systematically and ana- 
lytically, and with definite rather than haphazard purposes. 

In this regard there is an analogy between the concepts of 
leadership and of personality. Personality used to be a vague, 
magic term referring to a mysterioVis, precious quality with 
which some are born and which some of us lack. If you have 
it, you are tremendously fortunate. Your rating on an applica- 
tion blank will be high and the chances for advancement rapid. 
If you go on the stage, you will be a great success provided you 
have j)ersonality. If you artf a singer with a wonderful voice, 
you iievei;theless will fail of popularity if you lack j)ersonality. 
And so on. A person without this rare quality is doomed so 
far as his success in a social career is concerned. If he has it, 
the gods be thanked ! • 

The day has -passed when })eople thought of personality in 
that way*; it passed just as soon as they began to study the 
actual behavior of people who exhibited effective personality 
in contrast to those who did not. They found that there are 
differences of behavior patterns-, differences of ways of speak- 
ing and using the voice, of gesture, of facial expression, of 
posture, of quickness of attion, of emotional expression and 
emotional control ; and the total of these aspects of behavior, 
oincluding the temperamental characteristics, footed up to what 
one formerly called personality. Personality is a big, broad 
conception covering the sum total of one’s characteristic ways 
of behavior, and when personality is analyzed into its many 
Components, and the question raised whether any particular 
components can be developed, it is quickly seen that a great 
many of them are subject to improvement thretugh intelligent 
training. If you have contrasted the personality with which a 
gawky or timid or impudent freshman enters college with the 
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self-controlled, confident, but modest attitude with which he 
leaves ; when you think of some of the rough spots that were 
knocked off by his classmates and fraternity mates or by his 
experiences during his vacations, selling from door to door, you 
will quickly grant" that the personality with which he left 
college was not something with which he was born nor some- 
thing that he brought with him to college, but something that 
he acquired during those four years. 

So with leadership. Leadership ability is complex, but it is 
entirely capable of analysis; when you break it into its ele- 
ments and note thc^ specific sorts of behavior which differentiate 
the successful leader from the unsuccessful, you discover that 
these components of leadership are capable of development 
through training. 

In developing these different components of leadership, the 
general laws of learning apply hf^re quite as much as they do 
in acquiring skill in golf or in playing the violin, in acquiring 
ability as a public speaker or an actor. The laws of learning 
are much the« same wherever they need to be applied. It is 
unnecessary here to rehearse the long schedule of these laws 
of learning as they apply to acquiring these abilities of leader- 
ship. I shall emphasize only two or three important points 
sometimes forgotten but, nevertheless, useful in training one’s 
self or in training one’s subordinates to be good leaders. 

The first of these is: Concentrate on one point at a time. 
Don’t try to develop the whole gamut of leadership traits simul- 
taneously. This presupposes an analysis to discover which of 
the leadership traits one already possesses, and which of one’s 
behavior patterns are most in need of correction or develop- 
ment. Suppose that one has analyzed himself and foimd that 
one outstanding lack in his leadership behavior is evidence by 
a tendency to procrastinate or to delay decisions. There may 
be rare souls who, the minute they recognize such a defect, can 
forthwith decide that hereafter they always will make up their 
minds at once and put the decision into action without fur- 
ther procrastination. That is not the way most people are 
made. The y naufi t bring to bear the laws of habit formation. 
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They must work out a definite procedure for correcting that 
fault. One must bfing .to bear upon it the ^impetus not only 
of his own decision, but also the added force which comes from 
letting other people know that he is working on that point. 
Then you remember the law of habit formation which empha- 
si^s^iHe importance ^ ’letting no exception occur after the 
new cour8e“6T action has been started upon.” You work out a 
s^cific program for dealing with that one particular element 
of leadership. You correct the wrong habit and sub^itute a 
specific, positive line of behavior for it. When it is a matter 
of getting rid of a fault, the way to get rid of it is not merely to 
eliminate the fault, but to substitute a diflFcrent action pattern. 

There are further the laws of driH and repetition, of pro- 
viding occasions fof the exercise of the now habit, and so on. 
For every one of the elements of leacfership behavior it is 
possible to work out a pro^^ram of habit development which 
will make it possible to improve in reference to that ]>articular 
element. It is not implied that some are not born with a great 
deal more latent leadership ability than others. They do not 
have so many of these habit patterns to acquire consciously, 
nor so many of the wrong habits to eliminate. 

The problem of the development of leadership in industry 
is a twofold one. We have been speaking of ways of improv- 
ing one’s ability to lead ; but there is also the prior considera- 
tion. of Jiow to discover natural leaders. The most obvious 
suggestion Is, “Give the workers the opportunity to exercise* 
leadership.” Mr. Dennison’s factory, as you know, has a great 
many committees. I have heard an engineer say that there 
are altogether too many. Mr. Dennison’s rejoinder is that in 
,,the activities of these committees leadership ability is dis- 
covered. When the employees are engaged on committee work 
or in conference, the unsuspected abilities in this direction 
•emerge. Secondly, thes^ committees are useful not only in dis- 
covering such leadership talent, but also in giving- it exercise. 
So Mr. Deiijmson persists in keeping his numerous committees 
in spite of the fact that they sometimes cause trouble. 

The way to discover leadership, then, is to give opportunity 
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for it or even go the length of requiring it. • As an illustration 
may be cited an experiment at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology in connection with instruction in mechanical draught- 
ing. This experiment followed upon a job analysis of the work 
of the graduates of the school, which revealed that the one and 
only characteristic common to practically all of the jobs was 
that they demanded ability to manage men. But the curricu- 
lum provided no specific training for leadership as such. So 
the faculty undertook to remedy the situation in two ways. 
One was in connection with the Industrial Management Course, 
to introduce a discussion bf the elements of successful leader- 
ship and supervision and how they might be developed. More 
important was that the faculty undertook to work out a pro- 
gram of training in leadership by giving the students a chance 
to exercise leadership. This was done in connection with the 
required course in mechanical drdfughting. Not long after the 
opening of the year the class of a hundred students was given 
a project wfiich involved the detailing of the parts -of a rather 
complex machine. That was a difficult task. But the task as 
a whole was carefully br(fiten down into many parts, and these 
different parts of the job were assigned to different squads; 
the work of any one squad of three or four students had to 
result in a drawing which would articulate properly with that 
of the next squad. The class as a whole worked together on 
this one project and the resulting product was a comprehensive, 

' detailed, working drawing of aU the parts. 

Each of these squads had a squad boss. Week by week, 
different members of the class were assigned the responsibility 
of being the bosses of their |)articular squads. Members of the 
sophomore class were given an opportunity to supervise sec- 
tions of two or three of these squads ; and the instructor func- 
tioned Virtually as superintendent or general foreman of the 
whole drafting department, as it wei|;e. A serious effort waa 
made to give every member of the class a chance at super- 
vision, a chanbe not only to read from a book, or to hear 
lectures about it, but to bump up against the difficulties a 
supervisor has to meet in getting results from a group. 
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Both in the disoovery^'and the training of leadership, oppor- 
tunity to exercise leadership -is essential. Is, it not also true 
that the most successful leadership is the one which provides 
opportunity and incentive for the exercise of leadership by 
the members of the group, as well as by the titular executive 
or leader ? 

My fundamental proposition is that lead^r^hip as a whole 
is a group of qualitie s which are subject to improvement 
through conscious, systematic, planned training and (ievelop- 
ment through exercise. 

Then, too, the fundamental intellectual basis of leadership 
must not be forgotten. As Mr. Dietz says — 

I ^aderah ip comes on^y through mastery of a business. A man makes 
a good captain of a football team because he knows football. A captain 
of a ship knows navigation. A captain of a military company knows 
military technique. General Go^hals did not know business, perhaps ; 
therefore he was not a successful business man. but lie was a successful 
structural ^engineer and built the Panama Canal. ^ 

an abstract quality ; there must come with it a basic, inherent knowledge 
of the vehicle through which leadership is expressed. ^ 

No matter what one’s personal quAlities are, if he lacks the 
' technical insight, the knowledge, the understanding, the 
j imagination, essential for solving his particular problem, ho 
i lacks leadership ability in that situation. 

It has been pointed out that one quality of the leader is 
good.hefijth, energy, vitality, or staying power. Leaders are 
apt toTiave* greater vitality than the people they lead. These ‘ 
physical qualities are components not only in leadership, but 
in other sorts of accomplishment as well. The intellectual 
^giants who have done great scientific work have mostly been 
people with vigorous physiques, with enormous capacity to 
endure fatigue and to work at high pressure for long hours.^ 

These qualities, 'fodj^ aro native endowment and partly 

an a/chievement. Witness Theodore Roosevelt, the puny youth, 
the powerful president, explorer, fighter. All of us can either 
waste or copserve our vitality voluntarily. Hefe, no less than 
in the other fields, conscious attention to a particular element 
will sometimes improve one’s leadership accomplishments. 
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Finally, mention should be made ofjnceritiveB to leadership. 
Men differ greatly in their desire or wish to Jead. Some are fond 
of social situations and prefer to assume the positive rather 
than the negative end of these social situations. There are, on 
the other hand, those who much prefer to work at something 
which does not rt^quire social contacts, which does not call for 
any exhibition of personal leadership. Ft is distasteful to them. 
When it is a matter of choosing a career or choosing a job, 
this difference f>f temperament and taste in the matter of social 
relationships is a powerful consideration. So when we speak 
of discovering leaders, we certainly want to find those who are 
fond of personal contacts and who do not find it distasteful to 
suy)crvise and deal directly with people 

To summarize : The intcdlectaal compbnents of leadership 
that are involved in* judicious planning, in wise organization, 
in foresight, are qualities which «can be developed; and the 
techniques of developing them are not different from those of 
any wise educational procedure. On the personal side of leader- 
ship, also, the»laws of learning and of habit formation apply. 
Although the stej)s havc^not b€*en written down in the books 
with so much clarity, nevertheless it is equally, true that habit 
patterns of effective ])i'rsoiial supervision are susceptible to 
training. When this emotional situation and that social situa- 
tion are carefully scrutinized, and a plan prepared for its 
successful handling, one sees that on the personal si<}e np less 
than on the intellectual side, it is feasible to develop the tech- 
niques of leadership. So may tfie area of competent leadership 
bo broadened and the number of those increased who. under- 
standing their function as that of effecting “a constructive and 
integrating growth” of their group, have the skill as well as" 
the wisdom to acconi])lish that end. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE NEED FOR A NEW TYPE O^’SALESMAN 
LEADERSHIP^ 

Salesman leadership is influenced by competitive conditions 
and the trends of business as they influence selling. * 

Competition compels the earnest endeavor to reach the 
highest possible elBciency in selling as well as in production. 
National advertising or even regional advertising makes it 
necessary, if full benefit of the advertising is to be realized, 
that the policy of fsCir representation of goods and square busi- 
ness dealing must be followed. 

The agreement between •fche twenty -seven North Atlantic 
Steamship Lines illustrates the influence of competition on 
selling practices. 

Furthermore, competition makes it necessary that sales 
conditions be thoroughly analyzed. •Not only market condi- 
tions must be sgialyzed, but the individual customer is analyzed, 
and the •qualifications and characteristics of the salesman are 
analyzed to determine the order in which he will undertake 
the various steps in his selling effort, and the methods to be 
foUoyv^ed^in selling. 

In order to secure the efficiency that is compelled by competi- * 
tion, it is necessary to thoroughly train salesmen for their 
specific selling duties. This paper will deal with analysis so 
far as it relates to salesman training, and with instruction 
methods that are suited to sales training. 

An analysis of the salesman’s dutiea may be grouped into 
two phases: (l)^erX^ce;( and^(2) Selling. Both of these phases 
•are necessary in successful and continual selling. In some 
instances the emphasis is on the selling effort without service. 
This is likely to result in transient or short-lived business. In 

* E. E. McNary, Educational Director, Continental Baking Corporation, 
New York City. 
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otiier cases a salesman will rely on the service that he or his 
organization gives and fails to make the necessary selling effort. 
A competitive salesman who sells will have the same advan- 
tage over one who does not sell. 

It is important that a salesman can clearly distinguish be- 
tween service and selling, and can properly utilize both of these 
phases. At the close of a meeting recently where I discussed 
this Bu|>ject, a master plumber who was the president of a 
Master Plumber Association said he was particidarly intere sted 
in the balance between Selling and service in his business. He 
told how a tendency had ^own in his locality for house owners 
to have second-hand plumbing equipment in their homes when 
they wanted to install an extra bathroom or a laundry. He 
complained that his men when dealing wilh customers of this 
kind only thought of getting the job, as it called for labor to 
be sold, but he said if they only dsed a reasonable amount of 
selling ability they could convince the house owner that a more 
satisfactory service would be rendered if new equipment was 
used. • 

The trend of business %oday, because of competition and a 
fuller realization of successful policies, is towards sincere, 
honest, and responsible service. This relates to distribution 
and to the quality of the products sold. 

We are told that many textile mills in Massachusetts that 
have been competing for priee are gradually closing down 
because of Southern competition. There are otheh mills that 
are busy and apparently prosperous^ It is explained that these 
mills are making quality goods, and through selling and service 
are securing an adequate share of business to keep them busy. 

l^e selling effort that accompanies service must be persistent 
and cumulative as well as efificient. 

Salesman leadership, in order to meet the requirements 
brought about by competition and busmess trends, must resort 
to effective training. In order that competent training may be 
instituted, it mhst be recognized that training involves a special 
science, just as selling itself is controlled by a science peculiar 
to itself. 
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A good law3rer or a famous physician may be totally jncapable 
of training lawyers, or physicians. To train salesmen, one must 
know the art of selling, but it is equally important that the 
science of training be understood and applied before effective 
training can be realized. • 

The science of training is based on the fundamental prin- 
ciples of good teaching. 

Salesman leadership is faced with the problem of begiiming 
with a knowledge of salesmanship, aiul in addition to tBis must 
acquire the knowledge of giving instnietion effectively. The 
inverse of this is to begin with the knowledge of teaching and 
superimpose on this the art of selling. When either of these 
two procedures is followed, it is necessary to transpose the 
fundamental principles of good teaching into the conditions 
prevailing in a particular selling organization, and to translate 
the teacher’s language into that of the selling organization. 

It IS only possible to deal with general phases of this subject 
in a'sin^e paper. A number of the outstanding 'facts can be 
sketched, but most of them would require an entire paj)er to 
deal with them fully. 

Selling and tieaching are very closely related. Sales manuals 
prepared for salesmen frequently state that “selling is teach- 
ing.” In fact, the four selling steps and the four tc'aching steps 
are similar except as to their names. The attention, interest, 
desire, apd action in selling are really the pre])aration, presenta- 
tion, "application, and testing in teaching. 

The four teaching steps, ar^ as necessary as the four soiling 
steps. Too frequently for good results in training the first two 
steps are used, pt^paration and presentation, but no applica- 
tion or test is provided for, and the resulting failure is charged 
to the stupidity of the one being trained, when it really should 
be charged to ignorance of the instructor. 

• In order to train one to do a specific job, a learning order 
must be determined. This learning order is not dependent on 
the doing order. If the various tasks that a«sale.sman must 
learn to do are listed in the usual order in which they are 
done, this will not indicate the order for teaching these jobs. 
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The order of the tasks must be reversed so as to adjust the 
sequence of these tasks to the capacity of ^he salesman being 
trained, and in the order of the difficulty in learning to do these 
tasks. This I'earrangement of the tasks into a learning order 
is based on an analysis of the factors of difficulties that the 
man trained must progress through, and on an analysis of the 
learning difficulties of the tasks. That is, the tasks must be 
fitted to the man as a result of analysis of the man and of the 
tasks. * 

There are educational tools and })rocesses used in salesman 
training, as there are in other instruction fields. If a man is 
being trained to sell from door to door, a model house entrance 
would be used, or in training to sell to stores, a model store 
would be used. The various methods of stitnulating and main- 
taining interest mus£ be employed. It is necessary to use 
devices that make men like to do the thing they are being 
trained to do. The man being trained must be shown how 
easy it is for him to take eacli step as it is given him to do. 
The choice between using demonstrations, illustrations or lec- 
tures is parallel to the choice of a golf player selecting the 
right club. To know when to follow a development policy or 
to merel}’^ give information has much to do with success or 
failure in giving instruction. 

It is not practical to train a man how to sell. He must be 
trained to sell -specific things and then another thing. TJiere 
Is usually little carry over from learning to sell one thing and 
learning to sell another. This experience is cumulative, but it 
is necessary that each new application to be made specifically 
in the training until ability i^ acquired. 

We learn by doing. As a boy we did not learn to do an 
example when the teachei* demonstrated and explained the 
problem at the blackboard. It was when she gave us similar 
problems to do ourselves that we learned to do them. . 

We learn to do one thing at a time. To sell an article we 
must learn to give the selling points or ideas and be prepared 
to meet sales resistance. To learn to do these things in a 
reasonable time, retain confidence, and to learn these tasks 
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readily we must l^arn our selling ideas first, become able to 
give them well, and^thei\ learn. to meet sales resistance. If we 
are asked to practise on selling with sales resistance at first, 
we are embarrassed, confused, lose our confidence, and will 
take a long time to learn to do the tasks, .with a chance of 
never learning them. 

There is a technique for handling grouj^ instruction and indi- 
vidual instruction. In handling groin)s each member must be 
made to feel the instructor is conscious of his presence, and 
each member is kept in active participation of the j)roceeding8. 
In some cases individual instruction is more difficult than group 
instruction. It de])cnds, of course, on the subject taught, the 
condition controlling the instruction. • and the individual or 
individuals to be taught. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Why is it necessary today to tram salesmen thoroughly for 
specitfc selfiiig duties ? 

2. What are the fundamental steps in selling ? « 

3. What instruction methods are best suited to sales training? 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF LEADERS FROM THE 
RANKS OF LABORS 

In our concepts of a virile society or of a virile organization — 
industrial or otherwise — if we avoid the idea that leadership is 
exclusively an attribute of the higher controls, we have made 
a good start in our task of developing leaders from the ranks 
of the workers. 

And this approach is altogether compatible with the defini- 
tion of leadership suggested by Mr. Toad and used by others 
tas a rallying point for these discussions: “Leadership is the 
name for tliat combination of qualities by the possession of 
which one is able to get something done by others chiefly 
because through his influence they are willing to do it.” , 

To this I have but one reservation — ^perhaps you may con- 
sider it a funddmental one. Mr. Tead seems to imply that the 
leader is more or less, chronically, in the position where he has 
something very definitely and cogently in mind which he 
desires to get accomplished. The flow both of iderfs and of 
authority would appear to be all one way, that is, from the 
top down. We have leaders of that kind. But the leadership 
of the type we are trying to cdnjure up here must secure^from 
associates up and down the linq assistance in deciding on what 
the objectives are to be as well as did in their accomplishment 
when once determined. I am entirely finished with the idea 
that the “boss,” whether he be the President of the U.S.- or^ 
the foreman of a track-laying gang, always “knows what ought 
to be done.” So in my own thinking I should edit this defini- 
tion to read in some such wise — 

Definition op LEADEBsmp 

Leadership is the name for that combination of qualities by the 
possession of which one is able to get something done ip cooperation 

^ Morris Llewelljm Cooke, Consulting Engineer, Philadelphia, Pa. ; Former 
President, Taylor Society, New York Sty. 
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iwith oiiherB chiefly ^because through th« leader’s initiative those co*^ 
joparating have been made parties to the objective and through his 
Unfluratoe they are willing — •even anxious — to p|d inJits accomplishment. 

Of course, I admit that the more militaristic an organization 
the more “masterful” the leadership becoipes and, therefore, 
the more unnecessary my reservation. I am not sure that it 
is needed at all in the leadership required for strictly military 
operations. For there it must be remembered that the object 
is frequently little more than to mass at a given plac^ and at 
a given moment of time the maximum of strength or at least 
enough to overtop your opponent. 'In industry, however, the 
objectives of leadership are fundamentally different in that 
we are constantly seeking to reduce all effort to an even 
tenor — even as to volume and even as to its placement in 
time. 

Assuming that a given concern has a program sufficiently 
definite to have a being outside its promoters’ head, and one 
sufficiently social to permit of its discussion, then any one who 
through others makes possible even refinemenb as to detail or 
assistance in its execution demonstrates the quality of leader- 
ship. Obviously, leadership thus conceived can reach levels 
where aqthority is either very thin or even non-existent. 

We can arrive at the same conclusion perhaps even more 
incisively by asking at what level the opportunity for leader- 
ship ceases. Obviously, no such line can be drawn. Quite as 
obviously not everyone embraces the opportunity for leader- * 
ship, but it is of the essence of our approach to recognize that 
leadership may have humble beginnings. In discussing then 
“The Development of Leaders froift the Ranks of the Workers,” 
•w’^e must consider the conditions and influences which make for 
growth from very small beginnings. And in order to emphasize 
my points I shall consider the situation as we find it on the 
, ]?ottom rung. 

Before industry became introspective as it is today, such 
a discussion as this would have been as theoretical as it would 
have been unprofitable. In the machine shop where I served 
my apprenticeship wages were levelled at $7, $8, $9, $11, 
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$13, and $15 the week. We had one lathe hand — possibly two 
— at $18.00. The $7 man dreamed of $9^ and the $11 man 
saw “heaven on earth” in $15. Continuity of promotion 
beyond those limits was so rare as never to be thought of as 
within the range of possibility. When the life-long grind at or 
below starvation wages became unbearable, efforts — ^usually 
futile — ^were made to get a “city job.” But even in that drab, 
unimamnative atmosphere we had our leaders — ^leaders in the 
work, leaders in shop play, leaders in politics, leaders in the 
relief work the demands for which were ever insistent. 

I am told that a well-known firm of engineers, with head- 
quarters in Philadelphia as the first step, in an industrial report 
makes one with a 50-year outlook — ^this with the idea of pro- 
viding a safe setting for the five -year stiMy which they have 
been employed to make. In something of the same spirit I 
have injected this picture of a shop enjoying world-wide fame 
as it was a little more than 30 years ago. For it is such 'back- 
grounds as this — and worse — which bring understanding of 
labor’s reticence, inertia, distrust, and lack of imagination, and 
which make logical that static quality which is at times so 
disheartening to those interested in widening .labor’s horizon 
and opportunities. 

In our research for the embryo of leadership this far down 
the line, it is quite easy to agree with Dr. Person in his conten- 
tion as to the influence of environment as contrasted with 

fl 0 

heredity. Of prime importance in creating the setting in which 
leadership may be expected to ‘reveal and express itself is the 
establishment of confidence, and I need not tell this audience 
that confidence results ^ pfer cent from acts and 10 per cent 
from words. Next, I would rate the attaching of some measure' 
of importance and respect to each and every job. Of course, 
this implies clean, well-ordered work places followed by a recog- 
nized technique for every kind of wqrk performed. The first 
step in making a leader is to so situate him that he can experi- 
ence elan in His own work. And this usually only becomes 
possible as his individual task is related in some measure to 
the work of the whole. 
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Every worker should be gwen a continuing ojportunity to 
express Inmself about his own work and that ^hicli he observes 
about "him. This last is, indeed, a matter frought with diffi- 
culty, but until it has been overcome we may have an organiza- 
tion in the sense in which that term is sometimes used in tbo 
System Magazine, but not a living organism. 

In the beginnings of this indeed difficult task of inviting com- 
ments and suggestions and criticisms from ‘‘down thff line,’’ 
I believe the most frequent mistake is to extend the invitation 
to walk before the invitee can crawl. Early discussions, whether 
a deux or in the group, should be of a very primary sort. 
Because nothing will make the average wage-worker tighten 
up more than provoking a disjpussion in which he thinks he is 
likely to be “shown up” as not possessing T[X)wers and informa- 
tion supposed to be his. We should recall that (^ven among the 
educated classes the individual who says frankly, “1 do not 
know,” oi* “I have not enough of the facts to wafrant me in 
forming a judgment or in taking a position,”, is, indeed, a 
rare bird. If the start can be mad^ witliout mishap, this 
temerity soon “burns off” like an early-morning fog. 

A further step that tends to lend dignity to the lower range 
of positions is to give them contacts all the way to the top 
Under the old-fashioned military system after which so much 
of our industry is modelled, the individual does not always 
have kppfoaph even to the one immediately above him, and 
practically never to those in th^ higher gracles. This all tends 
to emphasize differences in rank. The theory of functional 
management is intended to be almost the antithesis of this. 

• How Tap Hidden Sources of Leadership. If you nrr going 
to tap hidden sources of strength and leadership these (listinc- 
tions of rank must be minimized. The fact that "i’om Jones 
is as Taylor used to say “a first-class man” — whatever the 
job — should put him on*the basis of comraderie all the way 
up and down. A first-class machinist would b^ as much at 
ease with thfe president as an able president would be with 
the lowest-paid employee. Shall we call this the comraderia 
of competence ? 
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My experience suggests a few “ don’t®”— 

(a) Don’t caauaUy bawl a man out — ^as \then walking through 
the shop. This is not done among the “higher ups,” and the 
difference is promptly recognized. Unless you want to stamp 
out budding initiative study the technique of dignified reproof. 
The best people do not need any at all. 

(b) Don’t avoid trouble — make it easy for a man to “spill 
his story.” The farther down the line, of course, the more of 
a factor trouble becomes. And good management provides an 
outlet. 

Then here are a few things to remember — 

1. That we all reach our saturation point — our ability to 
absorb new things. We all want re.st periods. A certain fore- 
man of my acquaintance rather periodically reached the state 
when he wanted to lie let alone. We treated these events lightly 
and, after a season of repose, his eager soul again craved 
marching orders. 

2. We all want credit and so seek every opportunity to push 
credit down tlie lino. Ip so far as possible attach to each piece 
of work the name of the individual responsible for it. 

3. {}ivc expression to your appreciation of good work and 
fine attitudes. This occasionally leads to a request for more 
pay — but it is usually deserved. 

4. Workers are luicanny in their ability to sense “fakes,” 
and suspicious enough to suspect that if they detect it at one 
point it may be elsew'hen^i as veil. And if they are going to be 
encouraged to start climbing they want to be sure of recogni- 
tion and the squaiv! deal along the route. 

Naturally, if you are trying to encourage leadership in the 
lower ranges, you must be able to demonstrate through what 
happens in the top ranges that it pays. And here 1 am not 
referring to the fact that you pay your president $100,000 a 
year, or to that high-spot account appearing in the Anierican 
Magazine recently under the title, “How I Choose my $25,000 
Men.” Anyone down the line who is considering - making those 
special efforts — ^and sacrifices — ^involved in becoming what the 
world calls a leader naturally scans the atmosphere at the top. 
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He is intraested not so much in knowing what has happened 
in the way of salary and preferment and interest in work to 
this or that individnal, but rather in kno*'i^g*the general atti- 
tude of those who through length of service, promotion, salary, 
title and what not have received the stamp of approval of the 
organization with which he is associated. 

What I have said up to this point has been in a way of a 
negative character — as bearing very largely on the environ- 
ment in which the potential or latent capacity for leadership 
among the workers might be most likely to express itself. And 
yet negative as it may be — ^in a wajr — ^it is of the essence of 
our problem. It is far haider to inject new characteristics into 
your associates, or to take on new ones yourself, than to pro- 
vide the type of environment«in which you both can see the 
best that is already in you expand and develop. 

In taking up the more positive phase may I suggest that we 
should be constantly on our knees praying to be able to recog- 
nize leadership when we see it. In my picture an organiza- 
tion is made up of many, many different kinds <of people. So 
much of what has been finest and most useful in the things 
accomplished by the groups with which I have been associated 
we owe to men and women with marked characteristics — ^not 
to, say, peculiarities — that I studiously avoid routine types in 
building an organization. And the value of this technique 
applies qmte as much in the shop as anywhere else. It is a 
wise leader who draws up careful detailed specifications for 
every Job he wants to fill. Jt iS frequently a fortunate leader 
who finally chooses a type quite different from the one he had 
first in mind. * 

So don’t try to iron out all the individxiaUties — ^rather en- 
courage them. On the other hand, there are those who suffer 
in their capacity to influence others by some characteristic or 
.hRbit which can be shed. Sympathetic counsel wisely given 
has eased many a man out of an impasse. 

Again, you can be wholly sure that whatever thought you 
may be able to give to Tom, Dick, and Harry, and to their 
growth in usefulness to the common undertaking, they ar^ 
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giving a whole lot more of thought to sizing you up. Our 
foibles, the way we walk, the hours we .keep, and — ^painful 
thought — what we kiibw or rather don’t know are matters of 
pleasant and hour-to-hour speculation and even discussion. 

We have rather assumed a given group of employees, and 
sought to discover an approximate technique through which 
its potentialities for leadership might be developed to the maxi- 
mum. After all this is the problem which confronts nine out 
of ten ?5xe(;utives. In this boiling American life he is, indeed, 
fortunate who is permitted to last long enough in any given 
position t(» eaiTy this line' of inquiry to the point where he is 
acting upon, and in turn being acted upon, by a group largely 
of his own selection and situated in a physical and spiritual 
environment dimensioned to his^own personality. 

It is likely that we are approaching a time when such a 
situation will be much more possible than it is today. The 
harassments du(' to the lack ni standardization in buirdings 
and otluM’ physical equi})ment are disapjx'aring. With ‘more 
time and thought available for personnel problems, and a more 
delinite appreciation of their importance, perhaps those of our 
leaders who can resist the temptation to its fitandardization 
will discover an entirely new' resource in choosing eniployees 
with one eye to the accomplishimmts of given tasks and another 
on the latent potentialities for leadership. 

What is Leadership For? One cannot get more than skin 
deep in such a study as this before being forced to consider 
what the leadership w e are seeking as for. Are you looking for 
tli<‘ leadership of tlie type which will simply help you break 
down sales resistance inside 'and outside the plant, bull artists. 
Kotarians, men and women of the type who must be the editors*' 
of most of the house organs w'hich come to my desk? Or do 
you want tw o-fistt'd go-getters who can “bring home the bacon * ’ 
of big pi'ofits through low^ wages and a^generously proportioned 
sales price ? Are you building for this year’s balance sheet so 
as to unload next year through the good offices of Skin, Flint 
& Co., investment bankers? Or, if 3 "ou are planning to keep 
the concern in business, what is your policy as to the division 
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of its income as between those who own its stocks and bonds, 
the management, the sank and file of employees, the cus- 
tomers, society at large and all others at interest. Any given 
move in developing leadership may represent a plus or minus 
according to how such decisions are made.* • 

My contacts with labor organizations of the several varieties 
have not been continuous enough to give me special confidence 
in my observations in that field. Yet 1 think we may detect 
some special traits in that type of leadership among the workers. 
Without intending to disparage it we can be fairly sure that 
it takes on — must take on frequently — more of the political 
characteristics than one ordinarily associates with industry. 
Here, again, environment counts. The more haphazard your 
industrial technique 'the more*you invite the “business agent” 
— ^he of movie fame who gets his results* through bluff, bull- 
dozing, and braggadocio — asf contrasted with the labor leader 
who can and is interested to sit down with you and under- 
standingly and constructively discuss the problems of the 
industry. • 

[ The story goes that Gantt once fired a man for borrowing a 
I hammer from a fellow workman, on the ground that it was 
I planned that with each instruction card for a job should go a 
list of the tools required for the job and the tools themselves. 
All hands were instructed to report back to the planning depart- 
ment, any thing missing, for only through this practice would 
it be possible to get the mechanism so complete as to avoid 
the repetition of such errors. ^This discharge probably never 
occurred, but it illustrates the care which the Taylor School 
practised in providing those conditions imder which waste in 
time and materials were really difficult. And this is no mean 
contribution to the art of making leaders out of workers. 
Taylor said “^oqd habits malm good principles,” and he be- 
.lieved that good principles were rarely responsible for the 
formation of good habits. So I would not expect much in the 
way of leadership to develop in a sloppy shop or a sloppily 
conducted shop. 

There can be no doubt that even casual associations with 
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labor unions in recent years revealed a steady drift from the 
strong arm, militaristic type of leader battling for higher 
wages, shorter hours, and better working conditions through 
strikes and any other weapons within reach to the better 
educated, softer spoken, even more statesmanlike representa- 
tive of the workers who sees the advantage of considering 
labor’s part in the light of a background as wide as the industry 
itself. ^ 

After all, just how much you can accomplish in developing 
qualities of leadership in any group depends very largely what 
you are willing to pay — ^to what extent you are willing to 
sacrifice yourself. That is what it all boils down to. 

. QUESTIONS 

1 . What is leadership for ? 

2. What conditions and influences'' are essential to the discovery 
of leaders “far down the line ” ? 

3. Is there' a new type of leadership evolving? 

4. How is coT\fldence established in a leadership situation? 



CHAPTER XXT 


TRAINING FOR THE NEW COIJGEPTION 
OF LEADERSHIP^ 

Okb of the primary purposes of this volume is to provoke 
thought. The vocation of the thiiJser is th&jap^Ld a^eroH s 
of al l tlw v ocations^ There is no haven of intellectual security 
among men so long as there lives the mil to discuss. This will 
to differ in the way we see things has been quite apparent 
throughout this course. Having studied these chapters on 
Leadership, you must have been impressed with the changing 
and expanding ideas regardiifg leadership on the i>art of the 
various contributors. 

Thi^ difference in point of* approach and emjdiasis has also 
been . accompanied by certain overlappings, instances where 
environment has been emphasized, but cases cited where the 
biological inheritance of certain traits or early-formed habits 
have modified or changed that environment. 

Now open-minded discussion is the best method of arriving ^ 
at the trtith. It will be only as we integrate and unify these 
different concepts that wo can anive at the broadest, most 
helpful concept of leadership. Can we do better for the present 
in our thinking about leadership than to regard it as capacity 
for growth based upon individual differences in response to 
changing situations ? The Yate of growth will be determined 
by the vision of the present leaders, thd level of intelligence 
, of the led, and the creative interactions of leaders and followers 
upon each other and their environment. I^ja.der8hip is„^he 
adjustme nt o f intercreative g^owtb^. 

^ WilTtibis leadersKip^co'n^lpip't be accepted by our present in- 
• Austrial leaders ? Only if they have the vision to grasp the far- 
^ reaching influence of industrial leadership, and are willing to 
discover, recognize, and reward true leadership as it appears. 

* Henry C. Metcalf, Director, Bureau of Personnel Administration, New . 
York City; Co-author, PfrBonnel Adtnimsiraiion: ItB Principles and Practice* 
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Previous speakers have pointed out that the^ democratic, merit 
type of leadership today must find expression in and through 
industry. This is an industrial age. Society, as never before, 
is literally dominated by industry. By “democratic” we do 
not mean simpl3^.aii industrial form of organization, such as 
trade unions, works councils, employee representation, con- 
tractual arrangements such as exist on the Baltimore and Ohio 
R.K., etc., but the actual operation of these cooperative 
arrangeSuents through the minds, hearts, convictions, wills of 
leaders and led. Democratic relationships, if genuine, are human 
relationships. Thc^" are fdr more than foryn. Thej^ affect the 
vital things of life — the things men care moat about. Speed, 
high tension, size, far-flung organization — ^the characteristics of 
our present-day industiial life — a«*e striking at the heart of our 
most vital, human relationships. The brotherhood bond is 
strained to tlu? snap2)mg point. At no point, perhaps, is our 
modern siz(' and tension more acute than at this focus of 
leadershi]). Industrial leadership construction and reconstruc- 
tion wen^ neveB more urgent and never more certain than they 
are today. * 

Th(‘ problem of discovering and training for the new leader- 
ship forces upon us many searching questions. How' can an 
organizatitm know that it has the right leadership at the top ? 
Does each situation demand a different ty{)e of leadership? 
Are there characteristics of leadership common to all situations ? 
•How can a company be certain that it has the right program for 
bringing first-rate leaders to the^'top^— initial selection, cumula- 
tive testing, sound training and adequate promotions, financial 
and non-financial incentives* best adapted to move the basic 
human motive's f What kind of organized^systems of employer- 
employee coooporation arc best adapted to discover and develop 
true leaders ? How can industry best discover potential leaders 
in our educational institutions and tr«\in them into leadership^ . 
resjionsibilities ? How far is it wise to leave the development 
of subordinate executives to department heads ? What methods 
or incentives should be employed in justly rewarding excep- 
tional enterprise and ability ? In the discovery and training 
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of leaders, is the, just distribution of opportunity and skill 
more important thtm thp distribution of reward or product ? 

Personality in Management. These '^re but a few of the 
many questions pressiftg for answer confronting leaders of 
management who are stressing 'perso'imliiy, ip management as 
their major problem. Industrial leaders who sense the trends 
of the times, financiers who are conscious of their abiding 
trusteeship, thoughtful students from all w^alks of life, are 
stressing the supreme importance of 'personality in man{%ement 
as the essential factor in the successful conduct of corporate 
affairs. 

‘‘Some of our critics of present-day methods in corporation 
practice and some of those who have suggested radical changes, 
fail to realize fully enough the part which jiersonality plays in 
the management of every successful corpofation. Some of these 
critics seem to think that a business concern is the sort of 
thing'that can lay out on paper and manage by means of rules 
and formulas, through by-laws, stockliolders’ comfnittees, etc. 
There was never a more unsound idea. Investigate any success- 
ful corporation today and find out what the real secret of its 
success has bejen ! Has it lain in its control of natural resources, 
in its perfection of equipment, in its pcatents ? By no means ! 
It has lain in the personality of the management day by day. 
If the managers are men of prudence, imagination, industry, 
and sobriety you will see a succpssftil corporation. If they are 
lacking in these qualities, the corporation, no matter how great * 
its material resources, will J)e Ifmping.” ^ 

Every' leader sincerely interested in the development of his 
own personality, and who believes that the development of the 
'personalities of his cpw'orkers is his be.st business asset, faces 
this important question : What are the essential conditions for 
the discovery, training, and development of personality in 
^ management, of making leaders ? John Stuart Mill long ago 
declared that “the very corner-stone of an education intended 
to form great minds must be the recognition of the principle, 

1 Thomas W. Lamont, IndustrUU Management (The Engineering Magazine 
Co., N.Y.), July, 1927. 
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that the object is to call forth the greatest j)ossible quantity 
of intellectual power and to inspire the jntensest love of trvih." 

The organizatidn ahd management of industry, therefore, 
designed to develop leaders, must be of the “releasing type.” 
It must generate ap .atmosphere of freedom — ^freedom to think 
and to carry responsibility. Whatever the technique or plan 
of operation, it must be borne in mind that the leaders at the 
top are the responsible final controls; they determine, choose, 
and guihe the corporation growth. They should aim at some- 
thing noble ; they should make the industrial system such that 
great leaders may be formed by it. If they will do this they will 
find personalities in the rank and file, of which they do not at 
present dream. 

Leadership the Product of C^wth. Growth is a process of 
education, training, knd practice; a process of intellectual, 
emotional, and character development. Education must accom- 
plish two functions; “it must communicate the type, ahd it 
must provide for growth beyond the type.” ^ 

The statement so often expressed by business executives that 
you cannot keep a good man down is an error. “Many of the 
fairest flowers of civilization have not come to fruition because 

r 

they could not break through the cnist of custom that.controls 
society.” Many adverse conditions tend to thwart, maim, and 
defeat promising, raw leadership material, such as autocratic 
“power over” ; blind-alley jobs.; employment in a poorly man- 
*aged company; lack of understanding fundamentaf human 
nature and knowing how to dratv oyt and develop it ; internal 
and external prejudices beyond individual control ; the lack of 
particular traits essential to one organization but not required 
in another, etc. 

The noted English philosopher, L. P. Jacks, has given us 
the clue to the solution of our leadership training problem 
when he defines education as “the process of training the, 
industry of man, in its manilold varieties, and in its organized 
totality, to tha highest pitch of excellence it is capable of 

^ Wm. Hocking, Human Nature and Its Remaking, New Haven (Yale Um* 
venity Frees), 1923. 
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attaining’^ — “The true aim of eduoation is not the excel- 
lence of the workr dome buf the exceU^nce, of the man who 
does it.” ^ 

The crucial test of discovering and developing personality in 
executive leadership will be found in the educational function- 
ing, primarily within industry. Here is where industrial leaders 
find their greatest opportunity and the gravest responsibilities. 
The education of industry is increasingly occupyiiig tha,thought 
of industrial leaders, educators, and scientists. Nothing influ- 
ences us all quite so much as our work relations. Leaders in- 
all walks of life are increasingly striving to translate jobs more 
and more in terms of educational content. This newer concep- 
tion of education through industry means not only learning on 
the job how most efficiently' to do the j^^)b, but, what is most 
important for purposes of leadership training, it means develop- 
ing personality in manugementy it means character building. 
Tha great Italian patriot, teacher, and fine leader of men 
Mazzini, tells us that “education is addressed to the moral 
faculties: instruction to the intellectual. The first develops in 
man a knowledge of his duties ; the second makes him capable 
of fulfilling them. Without instructiony education would be too 
often iifeffective ; without education, instruction would he a 
lever lacking a fulcrum.” 

The future industrial leader-teacher should be endowed with 
a spirit of constructivencss ; hd should be able to swit(th from^ 
a contractive to an expansive mood ; be able to transform 
difficulties into opportunities. Industry is failing to tap a great 
reservoir of power because its present leaders do not adequately 
realize that man's true nature is to grapple with difficulties. 
“Among the resources of Nature awaiting to be “ developed,” 
by far the greatest in potential value are the latent capacities 
for skill which Nature has lodged in every human being. Df 
•all the “ advantages ” man may win for himself in the Universe, 
none is to be compared with the advantage to be won by 
developing«fAem.” . . . “man is by ruxture a responsible being, 

^ L. P. Jacks, The Yale Review (Yale University Press, New Haven), 1924, 
pp. 61-^2. . 
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which is another way of saying that he is a born trustee. All 
systems of education, which fafl to develop his capacity for 
trusteeship miss the mark.’' . . . “The right to respynsibility 
is the outstanding right of the citizen.”^ 

This ability on' the part of leaders in developing potential 
leaders, to seek and find the positive, the constructive values ; 
to grapple with difficulties and to assign responsibility on the 
basis known worth, presupposes a goal, a vision, an evolving 
scale of constructive, not pathological, life values. Leadership 
development calls for a firrji faith in the “distinction of worth.** 
But the wise leadcu* will not bother too much about a “definite 
goal, solution, end.’* The only “goal,” “end,” “solution” 
tolerable “is the end which serves as the^ beginning of some- 
thing better than its^elf.”*^ (Growth, progress, conserving and 
improving the best, will be the goal of the wise leader who 
s(^eks to develop our future industrial leaders. 

Executive. Responsibility. Now the first essential in. realizing 
this evolving goal, this perj)etual seeking for and fostering per- 
sonality in managcjinent, is the assumption of executive responsi- 
bility. Response from the rank and file continuously flourishes 
only in an atmosphere of wiiole-hearted support on the part 
of the higher executives. This is particularly true of those who 
possess leadership cpialities. Nothing is so destructive to morale 
as a lack of confidimce in the reliability and justice of those at 
^ the top : in authority that is arbitrary, prejudicial, and lacking 
a factual functioning. A very ^grave responsibility rests with 
the top executives, and with divisidnal and regional managers 
of our large-scale corporations for the discovery and upbuild- 
ing of our futiu*e industrial leaders. This responsibility, we , 
repeat, is primarily the job of teaching. It is the job of know- 
ing how to analyze one’s own job, see its relation to other jobs 
and help subordinates analyze their jobs, select and train their 
divisional heads and train them to be* teachers of the workergf 
under them. 

• 

‘ L. P. Jacks, Constructive Citizenship (Doubleday, Doran Co.), 1928, 
pp. 109-10 j 187 
» Ibid pp. 06-97. 
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Forward looking executives are appreciating as never before 
the need of systemaUc instniction. American jndiistrial leader- 
ship has conquered the technical problem.^ of mass production. 
Industry is entering the quality stage of development ; quality 
is the product of training. We all need continued, systematic 
instruction in order to learn how better to do our jobs, how to 
think and grouu Nothing is so permanently satisfying as the 
consciousness that we are helping others to be more sucj^essful ; 
helping them to improve the quality of their own labor, and 
discover and develop themselves through their jobs. If we 
transform industry into the educational opportimity it really 
is, if in the work relations we make our goal a growing man- 
power, if we use the right incentives to draw out and develop 
personality, quality* in product will' automatically follow. 
Leadership responsibility at the top is a first requisite in dis- 
covering and developing leadership qualities in the rank and 

file- .* . 

Power of Leader^p Example. Tlus leadership of great per- 
sonality in management demands literally physical reliability, 
the capacity for continuous, cumulative effort. The inspiring 
executive, the leader who is a true teacher, draws out and 
develops personality in others largely because of the prt'sence 
of his personality on the job. He points the way, he reveals the 
vision, he helps his coworkers n*.alize the? big job to be done ; 
he knoWs^ relative values; the order in which thing.s move , how 
to interrelate them and guide them toward the common goal. 
This personality on the job moans analyzing job.**, standardizmg 
jobs; analyzing men; scientifically adjusting men to jobs, 
developing industrial and group morale ; understanding human 
nature and, through genuine interest in the welfare of workers, 
inspiring them to do the job most efficiently. It includes a keen 
appreciation of the educational value of vitalized leisure. The 
•power of right example, qf total personality, in the leader cannot- 
be overstressed. The leadership of such personality means that 
factual judgment, not personal prejudice, dcternlincs decisions. 
Given the right personality at the top and a long stride has been 
taken in the training and development of leaders. 
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Leadendiip Developed Tliiough the Law of the Siioatioii. 

Man reaUy only Jbeginp to leam after he performs in accordance 
with the example that has been shown him. His capacity for 
skill, his aptness in doing, will be facilitated by a thorough 
analysis of the fa(3tors in the situation, sensing the steps in 
sequence in the task, and since all concrete things are continu- 
ally changing there will be ample chance for him to control 
and injiprove his performance. Responsibility to the law of the 
situation develops the group and its leader in the character- 
istics of expertness and skill. “Replace self-reliance by reli- 
ance on fact, replace self-direction by rational direction, replace 
initiativt^ by readiness and ability to begin to think and experi- 
ment, and replace independence by readiness to carry thought 
and experiment on^to its just conclusions despite traditions 
and customs and lack of company.”^ “Great truths do not 
necessarily spring from impressive subjects. The origins of 
great ideas are frequently most humble. Residues apd wastes, 
unconsidered remnants, slighted phrases, unpopular subjects, 
and domains 'of thinking marked by the taboo of popular 
ridicule, jiro all promisirig fields for great discoveries.’’ * 

The idea of functional unity permeates and dominates the ^ 
best thinking on business management today. What is it that 
determines function ? It is research and fact, cooperatively set 
up, carried on and settled. A man’s responsibility should be 
determined by his function, by his job. The problem of strain- 
ing leaders, of developing, perso^iality in management, is largely 
a problem of getting men’s minds away from personalities and 
on to their jobs. Authority should be determined by responsi- 
bility, The right to responsibility is the first right in the develop; 
ment of personality. We should all have no more, no less, 
authority and responsibility than goes with our different tasks. 
This is what the psychologists call studying the situation, 
attacking the problem to be solved, thinking objectively, rather 
than subjectively, in terms of personalities. What we should 

^ Edward L. Thorndike, ** Education, Initiative, and Originality,” Teacher^s 
College Record, No. 17, 1^16. 

* Edw. D. Jones, Indwtrial Leaderehip and Executive Ability (New York 
Engineering Magazine Co.), 1920. 
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want to do is the right thing, not exercise su]>erior force 
simply because we; may have the power to do so. The func- 
tional principle means that where facts are clearly revealed, 
authority will increasingly be rendered, not to men, but to 
recognized standards, to industrial law ailct to justice. 

This functional view of management, obedience to the law 
of the situation, enables us to make industrial conflict situa- 
tions actually creative, to accept them as a challenge, as a 
test of true courage, as an opportunity for creative thinking, 
planning, acting. It gives us a constructive opportunity to 
test and develop leaders. “Whatever degree of skill a man’s 
vocation involves measures also the courage that he needs to 
play his part as a social unit. To acquire his skill in the first 
instance he must be’ strong enough to‘ “scorn delights and live 
laborious days,” and when he has acquired it he must b« master 
of himself throughout the whole process of putting it into 
operaltion.” ^ Faced in the right spirit and with thp right tech- 
nique, every conflict situation (none is wholly good or abso- 
lutely bad) affords an opportunity, not merely®for the gain of 
one party to the conflict, but for the victory of all. 

With the dejiendence of reason, in fact, of all thinking, upon 
both desire and habit, according to the behaviorists, a strong 
desire must be fostered to find the “intercreative coordina- 
tions” that make conflict constructive. l-<eadership, i)erson- 
^lity^ development in management, calls for a clear conc(q)tion ^ 
of the interrelation of the three inseparables of sound business 
management — authority, responsibility, function. 

The law of the situation — obedience to the facts — no matter 
where it happens to hit, whether* at the top, the middle, or 
far down the line, declares that leaders are develop(‘d out of 
the right human relationships in the work relations. “Facts, 
however, in and of themselves, are barren. The fact is that 
.ire too often lose sight oi^ the fact that there is a living^ mutual 
relationship in industry. In order to be truly constructive, 
discover anc^ develop personality — ^thLs relationship of realities, 

* L. P. Jacks, Constructive Citizenship, New York (Doublcday, Doran & Co. ) 

1928, p. 104. ^ 

* ( 406 ) 
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the facts of a given situation and personalities coloring the 
facts, must be one of^ harmony and accord. The right leader- 
ship results from this i*elationship onlj when it is conceived 
and carried out on the threefold basis of faith in human nature, 
mutual understanding and accord, the “facts” cooperatively 
established, and the whole process cemented by fair play. 
Leadership development demands freedom. The truth shall 
make y^m free. 

Leadership Development and the Problem of Coordination. 

The modern executive responsible for the conduct of large- 
scale, widely-scattered units faces no more serious task than 
the wise control of the complexities arising from coordination 
as an executive problem. It is at this point that personalities 
clash, conflicts arise, and sources' of the most costly wastes are 
found as well as the most fertile opportunities for discovering 
and developing leaders. Nothing* tests personality in manage- 
ment more .than the ability to take the conflicting personalities 
that are always found in the quickly-organized, large-scale com- 
pany and turn these conflicts into constructive channels, and 
develop the best in these conflicting personalities under the 
new conditions. With hundreds, sometimes thousands, of units 
widely scattered over thousands of miles of territory, coordina- 
tion is a crucial problem, probably, the most crucial the future 
large-scale management will have to meet. In such far-flung, 
widely-scattered organizations, many obstacles 1,0 • perfect 
coordination — to the development of the strongest personalities , 
must be overcome, such as internal eonflifcting purposes between 
staff, regional, and local unit divisions ; between sales and pro- 
duction ; between production and personnel directors ; between 
the corporation and society, or between -the local units and the 
communities in which they operate. 

External obstacles to perfect coordination are sure to con- 
front these large-scale systems. Such handicaps arise from, 
trade groups, from political prejudice, punitive laws, customs, 
special groups, and interests. 

Faulty organization policies often seriously handicap coor- 
dination and, hence, thwart the best in personality. Policies 
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are not clearly defined; the organization structure is faulty; 
the functions are indefinite, Vinbalanced, on are not clearly 
revealed; the personnel is too often the result of chance, 
favoritism, family or business influence rather than experience, 
training, personality. Stubborn prejudices often balk coordina- 
tion and the wholesome attitudes, and personalities of the 
rank and file are given inadequate or unfaii* opportunities for 
expression. • 

Now the leader who is focussing his attention on personality 
in management will recognize the obstacles and prejudices to 
perfect coordination. He will take positive measures to dis- 
integrate prejudice, favoritism, unfair attitudes, and he will 
set forces, techniques, mechanisms, oQjitrols in operation de- 
signed to promote a continued “intercruative coordination,” 
which is essential to the development of wise leadcTship, 

The. limited space at our disposal docs not permit a detailed 
j’ccitfd of .the technique and mechanisms, phis personality 
at the tap, that have been found most helpful in breaking down 
prejudice and building personalities ijito company coordina- 
tion and cooperative spirit. Among such techniques may be 
briefly mentioned, in passing, standards of measurements of 
all kinds 'for expressing quantitative aspects as an aid to 
accuracy and eliminating friction and prejudice ; standard con- 
stants, indicating the fixed points or quantities underlying 
scientific research and industrial processes. These furnish an 
efficient control for industrial processes and give high quality 
in product; standards of Quality, which, fix in measurable 
terms properties which determine .quality ; standards of ])cr- 
^formance, which specify the factors involved in terms possible 
of measurement. Such standards, which control operative 
efficiency, are of great value in drawing out and developing 
personality; standards of practice, which result from careful 
study and experiment, and arc crystallized into codes and 
regulations of conduct. Such standard practice codes define 
quality, safety, economy, convenience, efficiency, etc. They, 
give an impersonal standard of practice as a basis for agreement 
of all interested parties. They define the law of the sitvation. 
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Such standard procedures, together with ^stematic operating 
and personnel committee meetings, scientifically established 
research procedures, and the right kmd of training program 
for all the higher executives, including heads of major divisions, 
regional and plant; managers, staff members, will go a long way in 
helping establish ‘"intercreative coordination” — a status essen- 
tial to the discovery and development of creative leadership. 

Leadership Developed Through Ownership. The growing 
sense of justice in all ranks of workers, the growth of union 
banks, savings schemes, employee representation schemes, the 
extension of employee stock ot^mership, incentives for execu- 
tives — these and other forces have combined to place major 
emphasis upon the relation between ownership and growth in 
personality. Ownership is an fmportant element in business 
leadership. 

Tt has been well said that “men will not rest, indeed they 
cannot rest, except in an ever-enlarging community of sharable 
goods.” Farsighted executive leaders are increasingly realizing 
that if industry is to attain to its highest efficiency, if we are 
to have the wholesome condition of industrial concord, manage- 
ment must aim deliberately and consistently at getting a sub- 
stantial ownership of capital particularly into the hands of 
industrial workers and managers. A maZ-distribution of capital 
is a positive menace among an enlightened citizenry. The 
masses ai*e fast reaching the conviction that oiviiership is essen- 
tial to the n'alization of the ^ finest life values-^-culture, art, 
knowledge, goodness, etc. 

How to develop personality through ownership, how remedy 
our present unevt'ii wealth distribution and, at the same time, 
justly reward exceptional ability (draw out and develop leaders) 
is a crucial test of personality in management. 

It is a significant fact in the growth of American industrial 
corporations that those companies now recognized as leaders 
in the development of their man-power, in the sensing of the 
personality factor as the acid test of a high order of executive 
leadership, have given special heed to the relation of the instinct 
of ownership to leadership. 
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The history of suhh companies as General Motors Corporation , 
. American Tel. & Tel. Co:, Mitten Management*. Dennison Mfg. 
Co., J. C. Penney Co., and others, offers a fertile field for the 
far-seeing manager who is striving to build his business upon 
a basis of fundamental, enduring human f^rlues. Wealth and 
worth in our present organization and management of industry 
are inseparable. 

Leadership Developed Through Management-Shaiiitg. The 

kind of control a corporation develops is a cnicial factor in 
discovering, drawing out, and developing the personality of its 
members. 

A crucial question that will increasingly confront manage- 
ment is : What control techniques are best adapted for coining 
material and human energy 'into profitable goods and per- 
sonality? Here executives are confronted with a complex of 
problems that will test personality — as nothing else can. 

Thp opposing theories of highly centralized autqcratic con- 
trol and direction and a clearly defined central coordination 
and guidance coupled with a local responsibilily in manage- 
ment; the expanding potentialities and implications of the 
trade union and employee representation movements, are vital 
problem.s* affecting personality in management. How far can 
the committee system, conference gatherings, trade associations, 
research institutes, tKJcome vital influences in developing leaders ? 

Managers interested in the development of leaders should 
bear in mind that the sum totaj of all the minor leaderships is 
essential to the realization bf their program. These and many 
other ‘‘control ” problems will increasingly test the personalities 

whose power lies the future direction of industry. 

Summary. Personahty in management, leadership, stands 
for the finest human relationships possible betw(?en the different 
levels of an orgaiiization — ^a contact based upon known facts 
•fliutually arrived at, evaluated and cooperatively accepted. 
Such creative coordinations come from candor, (‘ontact, con- 
ference, from first-hand familiarity with workifig conditions, 
and sympathetic support and assistance in the solution of 
individual problems. 
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Personality in management calls for a clfearly defined com- 
pany policy. The leader has a* clearly defined evolving goal.., 
He is guided towards his expanding goal by a body of guiding 
principles. He knows where he is headed, the direction he is 
to go, why h(' is headed East and not West, and lunv to get 
there. 

The leader developing personality in management sees his 
adminjjitratm? task an a whole, as an organic unit, because he 
thinhs in terms of organisms, human beings. In working his 
plan, all the parts will be coordinated, harmoniously adjusted, 
and gradually evolve toward his goal. He moves safely because 
of scientific standards, techniques, procedures, control. Being 
scientifically mindeci, he seeji clearly But being a humanist 
also, he fceLn tho. spiritual, cooi)crative forces he is dealing with, 
both inside and outside his company. Motivated by a keen 
sense of justice, such an executive is sensitive to the balanced, 
harmonious^ relations inhering in fill his production , forces — 
materials, money, mcchaiusms, machines, men. 

Personality In manageimmt demands that the executives at 
the top translate tlu' idc^ils. the policy, and the guiding prin- 
ciples into (‘ontinued, ex})anding realities. This is an educa- 
tional proccdun* of the first order. The leader- teacher will 
strive to give and to get from stockholders, managers, cus- 
tomers, com|H‘tit()rs, coworkens, governmental bodies, that 
Mdiieh accords with the lav\ of reality — the truth. In. this 
thinking, growing process, the leaders sacrifice or surrender no 
vital thing. The more personality they apply to their busi- 
nesses tlie more tnie power they get in return. 

The finest type of leadership development requires that 
the door of opportunity be open to everyone to realize his 
best. 


QUESTIONS 

1 . How can an organization know that it has the right leadership 
at the top ? 

2. What kind of organized systems of employer-employee co- 
operation are best adapted to discover and develop true leaders ! 
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3. How oan indubtry best discover x>otential leaders in our educa- 
^ tional institutions ai^d tr^in thejn into leadership responsibilities? 

4. What methods or incentives should *be cfknployed in justly 
rewarding exceptional enterprise and ability ? 
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CHAPTER XXII 


MANAGEMENT’S RESPONSIBILITy FOR EMPLOYEES’ 
GROWTH AND SATISFACTION^ 

Leadership involves some responsibility for or direction of 
others who are associated with the leader. Usually the leader 
is supposed to be either an individual of more maturity or of 
more ability, who thereby has the right to assume this position. 
In the ordinary concei)tion of leadership in business and 
industry the leader is supposed to have a twofold function: 
determining what should be done,' and directing those who are 
responsible for carrying it out. The leader lays out the work 
and determines the part the individuals shall take in carrying 
it out. In general, therefore, business life is conducted on the 
notion that Ihe business management will be the brains, and 
the workers tho^ mechanisms. The workers furnish the hands 
and the feet for putting iiAo effect the planning of management. 

Prevalent Conception of Leadership. In this ^conception of 
leadership, business is not peculiar. This is the general concep- 
tion in regard to leadership. Political leaders are supposed to 
do the thinking for the rank and file of the people, and then 
take the steps which will lead the people to follow their* direc- 
'tion. Religious leaders arc supposed to discover what it is 
right and best to believe, and lead their people to accept their 
conclusions. Teachers, indeed, are also by many people con- 
sidered the individuals who know what the children should 
learn, and who are to direct them so that they will learn the 
tilings which the teachei*s and other leaders have decided are 
desirable. The only difference betw^een some of these other 
aspects of life and business and industry is the fact that business 
management has more control over the subordinates than do 
political, educational, and religious leaders. These latter must 

^Harrison S. Elliott, Professor of Practical Theology, Union Theological 
Seminary ; Author, The ProceM of Group Thinking, 
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win the consent of the individuals involved. Consequently, 
where business managenBsnt giYes orders, j)olitical and religious 
leaders use propaganda.. The school is the nearest to business 
in its control. Attendance is compulsory and various forms of 
discipline, including the actual discharge df* students, similar 
to the methods of business management, have been used widely 
in the schools to make pupils carry out the will of the teachers. 

This conception of leadership has been w'idely d(;Jendod. 
Indeed, it has been assumed that progress w^ould be made in 
proportion as leaders who can i)oirit the way accurately for 
the people are secured and the people are willing to follow 
their leaders. In any discussion which considers difficulties in 
society, recourse is ^usually taken to, statements like this: 
“What else can you expect since we havp the kind of leaders 
we have ? ” The general assumption is that if the leaders had 
the correct ideas, the people would not be so far astray. A 
greah deal of the backing which is nc»w given to education is 
not an educational interest at all, but a desire to use education 
to coerce individuals, children or adults, to accept the ideas 
and follow the practices which those*/ in positions and plae^es 
of authority, in home, school, business, religion, and jiolitics 
W’ould likb the people to have. 

Leadership Success Judged by Product. This conception of 
leadership has gained such wide accejitance bt^cause success 
has been*judgod largely on the basis of the product, and little 
attention has been given to the^ffect upon the [leople involved. 
If the factory has a reasonably adequate ou^ut, or if production 
w^as increased and costs reduced, t^ie business management has 
•been considered successful quite without reference to the effect 
which the methods cfmployed in securing these results may 
have had upon the employees. If the school succfjeded in 
getting children lo be able to read and write, to spell and 
* figure, the teaefier was lapproved quite without reference to 
the effect there may have been upon the children in their 
attitudes toward life and, indeed, in their interest in education. 
If political leaders have won an election or have succeeded in 
getting a particular bill passed — and this has been true of 
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desirable legislation quite as much as undesirable — ^they were 
credited as successful quite without Tefesence to the effects 
which may have come in increasing the divisions in the country, 
in adding to the prejudice and bias of people, and in making 
them less intelligent and discriminating in their participation 
in i)ublic affairs. The religious leader has been approved if he 
has increased the membership and paid the bills and made his 
institu^on more successful, quite without reference to whether 
the methods he has employed may be a denial of the religion 
he proclaimed, and may have actually made the individuals 
whom he has succeeded in winning less desirably religious in their 
attitudes and practices. In short, as long as attention is focussed 
upon thc5 output and little or no attention is given to the effect 
upon the pc^ople involved, this 'autocratic type of leadership 
seems successful ; and this is true of educational, political, and 
religious leadership quite as mucli as of business management. 

Leadershiip Oiving Attention to the Process. If we^.takp the 
point of view sot forth by Dr. Metcalf ^ we shall have to discuss 
the function of leadership on quite another basis. He suggests 
that for years his efforts have been to discover “the scientific 
methods by wdiich the creative capacity of each individual 
might be develo])ed. to the end that he might give more 
productively to society and gain the greatest satisfactions from 
life . , .” He says further: “The inquiring, scientific mind, is 
rapidly converting industry from a p’urely productive process, 
turning out vast material goodj into a human, developmental 
experience for all those engaged ifi its absorbing activities.” 
Then he quotes Dr. Jacks as saying : “If a man gets no culture 
out of his daily work, out ot his vocation, he will get precious^ 
little out of anything else —industrial civilization must find the 
means of ending the divorce between its industry and its culture 
or perish in the alternative.” If this point of view is taken, 
leadership must be judged not only #by the output, but alsd • 
by the effect upon the individuals who are party to that output. 
Business management must so conduct affairs that both more 

^ Fundamental Objectives of Business Management. Conference 1. Fmon, 
by Mrp H. C. Metcalf, pp. 9 and 10; Bureau of Personnel Administration. 
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goods and better *people are the result. Education must be so 
conducted that as individuals acquire the skills and attainments 
of the past, they grow in their own inde]^ndence and resource- 
fulness, and so that they get joy out of the process. Religious 
institutions must be conducted so that not* only are members 
and finances and other material evidences of success the result, 
but so that in the process individuals become more tolerant 
and more resourceful and in other ways more religion^ in atti- 
tudes and practices. Political leadership will be judged not on 
whether bills are passed and clectioiis won, but also on whether 
in the process the people have become more intelligent about 
the issues, are better able to decide for themselves, and have 
developed the qualities of discrimination and fair-mindedness 
so essential to a democracy: On this bases, the function of 
management is so to conduct the affairs of business that it 
becomes a producing and ah educational process at the same 
time’ . 

• •• • 

It may be presumptuous for a person from academic circles 

to suggest that such an attitude is really esseiftial, even if the 
output is to be adequate in business and industry. One of the 
reasons education is changing to this point of view is the fact 
that it failed so largely in securing its end result by the other 
method. By all its efforts of coercion and prizes, it still turned 
out people who could not read and write, figure and siiell 
effegtivejy, not to speak of the more inclusive aspects of educa- 
tion. In other words, by its method, it defeated its end results. 
Tlie same thing can be said ot religious institutions. Theie is 
a real question in business as to whether the intelligent partici- 
pation of the workers in relation to management would not 
actually increase the«end production and make industry more 
efficient. But this can be answered accurately only on the basis 
o£ wider experimentation. Whatever may be said about the 
, •increase in output, cert^^inly business cannot bring the results 
in satisfaction and growth for the worker, if it follows the 
oonceptionpf the function of leadership now so ^dely accepted. 

donditians for Democratic Leadership. What are the condi- 
tions which management must secure within business and 
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industry, and what changes must take plac^ in the attitudes 
and practices of management if the workersrare to grow as the 
results are secured ? It may l>e said in general that it requires 
a state of affairs in which management and employees are 
working together cooperatively and intelligently on a common 
task. This means that the workers are really interested in and 
intelligent about what is going on; that they carry on their 
work nqji because management gives orders, but because their 
interests are identified with his in accomplishing results. Fur- 
ther, it means that they are so related to the process that 
they are able to use their initiative and express themselves in 
the work, and that they are able to add both to their knowledge 
and their skill — in other words, that they have a chance to 
grow in the process. These conditions were easily met where 
a few individuals worked together upon a craftsmanship basis 
and could participate in the whole process. They are easily 
met in a siryill business where all participate more qe less in 
all that is done. They seem more easy to attain in a business 
office or a storT^ than in a factory. But they become more 
difficult of attainment, tfie larger and more comj)lex the busi- 
ness, the more there is division of responsibility, and the greater 
the introduction of labor-saving devices. So difficult? does it 
become indeed, that many question whether this state of affairs 
can be attained in large complex industrial and business con- 
^cerns making use of every possible tyfie of labor-saving device. 
Let us consider, then, more d^ctly the difference between 
the attitude and practice of management, seeking to secure 
these conditions, and the attitude and practice on the basis 
of the more commonly accepted conception of leadership 
outlined in the opening of this chapter. 

Personal Attitudes and Practices. We should consider first 
those matters which are more nearly within the control of 
management, namely, the personal attitudes and practices of' 
the manager himself. There are tw'o types of attitude taken by 
a manager toward the men and women under his direction. 
One is a superior, overbearing, autocratic attitude, and the 
other is a friendly, comradely, cooperative one. In the latter 
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the manager considers himself just a chief among equals. Tlie 
first attitude is often assumed because it is considered to be 
the only way that results will be securod and discipline main- 
tained. This same attitude is taken i]\ other areas of life. Many 
teachers feel that they have to keep their piqiils in awe of them. 
Otherwise, the children will not learn and they will become 
disrespectful and disorderly. Some parents take this attitude 
toward their children. 

Satisfaction and growth are difficult to secure in a Situation 
where the workers are treated as menials and are expected simply 
to follow orders. It really involves an assumption of what is 
comparable to a child-parent relationship in which the manager 
as the superior adult directs the cluldron under his control. 
Only a very infantile adult "enjoys a relationship of this sort. 
More than this, it brings about an atmosphere where coopera- 
tive effort is difficult to seeflre. The employees are put on the 
defensiye ; they tend to resist management and do just as little 
as possible. The situation becomes a personal one in which 
coercion on the part of management is being resisted as far as 
possible on the part of the employee. "J’his brings into the office 
or factory the kind of a problem found in a home where 
fourteen year-old boys and girls no longer are willing to take 
orders without question from their parents. If the workers 
succumb under this and sink back into the lethargy of a child- 
hood sqjbmission, it is more serious than when they no longer 
will toleraife autocratic direction, and rise up and declare thei/ 
independence by some form of protest. ,The worker responds 
far better when his qualities of manhood or womanhood are 
recognized, and his possibilities are given a chance. More than 
this, frequently workers do have knowledge which could prevent 
mistakes and bring improvement if given a chance for initiative, 
but with a situation of autocratic direction they go ahead and 
I carry out orders. Any, person in a management position who 
feels that his prestige depends upon his assumption of superi- 
orijiy is prpbably very fearful about his leadership. The more 
capable and therefore the more worthy of leadership an 
individual is, the less does he feel the necessity of protecting 
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himself by high-handed and autocratic methods. Any capable 
person in a position of management can change bis }>erBonal 
attitudes and practices, so that cooperative relationship within 
industry or business is encouraged. 

Beci^tion of Individual Diflerences. Another needed change 
in personal attitude of management is the recognition of the 
individual differences and, indeed, the varying temperaments 
and idiosyncrasies of the workers. The tendency to treat all 
people as if they were exactly the same, and to give orders 
mechanically tends to defeat growth and decrease satisfaction. 
The truth is that individuals working in any office or factory 
differ so widely not only in intelligence, but in temperament 
that to attempt to handle them all alike moans that only these 
jwsons secure satisfaction and growth fur whom the particular 
type of treatment is suited. Again, we are asking in industry 
that which education has been far too slow to recognize. The 
effort to put all children through the same form of education 
and to treat them exactly alike, has meant that education has 
been defeated #or the great percentage of children, and only 
those have been helped ^hom the particular attitudes of the 
teacher and the particular form of education happened to fit. 
Let us make this more explicit for business. There may be an 
individual in the office or factory who defies the management 
at every turn, loses his temper very easily, and makes himself 
irritable in any way he can. Many managers take this, .as many 
'teachers do under the same circumstances, as a case for disci- 
pline, and they try to bring the individual to terms. If the 
manager is strong, he may succeed; if he is not, he “fires” 
him. In any case, he adds to the resentment and defiance. 
The truth is that this defiant attitude is frequently a cover for 
fear, or it may have been developed by the need to fight for 
any chance to be independent. It may have commenced when 
his parents lorded it over him, and may have been further ‘ 
developed by his contests with policemen, teachers, and former 
employers. Alb this individual needs is an imderstanding 
manager, who will really give him a chance and let him work 
under conditions in which he does not have to use these 
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mechanisms in order to defend himself: Such action will not 
disappear at the firsj; change of.attitude, because the employee’s 
experience has probably been so long‘‘unBiftiBfactory in his 
relation to people and places of management that he will be 
suspicious, perhaps quite unconsciously, of.^y change of atti- 
tude on. the part of management lest it covers some threat. 
But with any kind of understanding treatment, where the 
manager does not take this defiance personally and recognizes 
that it is merely a symptom, the employee will probabljf change 
his attitudes. 

Again, there is the individual wKo knuckles and cringes at 
every turn. He does not dare let a mistake be known because 
he cannot stand criticism ; ho will not take any responsibility 
lest he make a mistake ; he has no confidence in himself or in 
his ability. He says he wants a job whefe he can take orders. 
All this means that he has n&ver dared or learned to take any 
initiative himself. To jump on this individual and to call him 
a fool v^en he makes an error, is to develop ‘still further 
this inferiority and to make him afraid to try anything. Here 
is an individual whom management ctin help to assume added 
responsibility. , These illustrations can be multiplied. They 
simply recognize that the individual in the office or factory 
looks at his work in the way his past experience has taught 
him to see it, and uses the habits which are the ones ho has 
thus^ far learned for getting along. His habits may be such 
undesirable ones as quick temper, soldiering on the job, refusing ' 
to take responsibility. Each*employee ^will be increasingly 
useful in his place of employment, and will grow only as the 
management is willing to take the trouble to try to understand 
these differences in oapability and temperament, and adjust 
attitudes to the employees so that handicaps may be overcome 
and growth secured. A working knowledge of personality 
, difficulties and of what ^attitude to take toward them would 
help the leadership of most managers. 

Sitoationi Outside of Work. Another factor ki personal atti- 
tude has to do with the extent to which jnanagement is willing 
to take into account the situation of employees outside the 
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factory or office. As long as all employees are treated and paid 
as if they were facing the same things in life, the satisfaction 
and growth for riiany of them will be defeated. If management 
is adjustable so that it is willing to know about and take into 
account the hum^n situations to which employees are related, 
it will make a difference both in efficiency and growth. For 
instance, here is an individual who is having trouble at home. 
He is riot able to make good in his relations to his wife and his 
family Things are going at cross purposes. He comes to office 
or business discouraged and irritated, just ready to repeat the 
attitudes into which his home situation has brought him. If 
the manager responds to this temporary discouragement or 
irritation, as evidently his family has responded to him, the 
office or factory for this man tends to become like the home 
situation. If the manager knows something about this and 
will have patience and consideration, he may help the person 
meet successfully a baffling home situation, and at the same 
time save Ms efficiency in business. Here is another individual 
who has had aerun of bad luck in sickness and difficulty. The 
whole question of making both ends meet has become so serious 
that it upsets his entires efficiency. If it is a temporary thing, 
he will be able to get by it ; but if it hangs on and there seems 
to be no way out, the very financial pressure is reflected in his 
W'ork and in his etficioncy. Some s])ecial consideration in wages 
as compared with another individual, or an arrangement for 
* sharing burdens of this sort, will shift the satisfactions and the 
possibilities of growth for this individual. These are only 
illustrations of the way the situations outside of work directly 
affect the work relationship. This is to say that individuals 
who go into business or industry are not, machines, but human 
beings with human emotions and human needs and desires; 
and that unless there can be worked out satisfactory human 
relationships in which the individuars personality is not outr 
raged and his needs are not ignored, one in which he is at home 
emotionally, he will neither be satisfied nor grow. 

If, then, leadership in business is to consider both the* end 
product and the growth and satisfaction of the workers, the 
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first thing necessary is a personal attitude which places manage- 
ment in a cooperative ^elatiopship with employees, which is 
willing to adjust itself constructively to* temperamental differ- 
ences and personality difficulties, and which takes into account 
the situations and problems outside of work.. 

Attention to Growth of Workers. A second responsibility of 
leadership of the type we are discussing is directly related to 
the improvement of workers as they woik. The true leader 
is a coach to those to whom he is related. Presumably he has 
been promoted to this position, not alone because he has 
directing qualities, but because he is more efficient in the pro- 
cesses which are being carried on than is the rank and file of 
the workers. This skill he may consider his private possession 
to give him prestige nvith the .men, or ho may seek to sliare it 
with others by helping them overcome miStakes and grow more 
efficient. The true leader in management, like the true teacher, 
tests the effectiveness of his leadership by the extent to which 
he iskble’to multiply himself in the effectiv eness of tis workers 
To carry out such a coaching function requires patience and 
attention to teaching methods. But it is a prime requisite in 
the type of leadership we arc discussing. 

This i]\cludes also willingness to help individuals to find the 
types of work, and the work relationships in which they can 
really express themselves. This is something to which personnel 
is more .and more giving its attention, but even in places where 
persdnnef ofl&cers are not available and the personnel attitude 
is not taken by the factory pr tfUsiness as a^ whole, it is possible 
for individual managers to help in the adjustments so that 
more satisfying types of work aie fbund. 

• Management must g^lso be willing to help those employees 
who wish to understand the business in its larger relationships, 
to Jbtave opportunity for study. A person in a management 
jBosition is promoted as he gains mastery of his immediate 
responsibility in its larger relationships. If workers are to have 
equal incentives, there must be awards other than promotion 
alone, as only a few people can become managers. There is very 
little of such encouragement, because study and improvement 
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make little difference in the rewards thah come except for 
a very few who break through into foreipen’s or other simi- 
lar positions. I realize some of the problems which grow out 
of the present attitude of both labof and management; but 
1 cannot but fee^ that some fair system of ratings must be 
adopted which provides for rewarding all who show initiative 
and growth. 

Shamg in Planning and Execution. A third set of sugges- 
tions are more difficult, and represent areas in which a person 
outside of business has only the right to suggest possible places 
of adjustment, and would be presumptuous if he attempted to 
indicate the adjustments which can be made. The illustrations 
should be appraised, therefore, not as to whether they are the 
best ones, but simply as the effort to indicate what is meant. 
There is enough resourcefulness in business to discover the 
ways and means if the results, Svhich we are discussing, are 
desmable. Growth and satisfaction will be denied the worker, 
and there will be decrease in effectiveness in production unless 
business learns how, within the industrial situation, to secure 
eomlitions which will produce some of the satisfactions which 
came under the old craftsmanship. If these are impossible, 
then business and industry will have to admit that they are 
not educational, will have to reduce the hours of employment 
so that they can bo tolerated, and time will be free in leisure 
for cultural development. Mr. Metcalf has assumed,^ however, 
that industry and business themselves can be so adjusted that 
they can be one of the great educational factors in life. There- 
fore, I should like to indicate the conditions which, it seems 
to me, industry must meet. 

Under the old craftsmanship conditions the worker was 
related to the total process. In many cases, he conducted the 
whole process from the initiating and planning of what should 
be done, and the gathering of the raw material to the completion 
of the product. In other words, he had the chance to initiate 
and plan as well as to execute, and in his execution he had 
relation to the whole process of execution instead of one small 
part. In the supposed interests of efficiency, business has put 
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the initiative and the planning laigely in the hands of manage- 
ment, and has divided the execution ii\to such minute opera- 
tions that even in the carrying out of the plan, the individual 
worker has little of the satisfaction of seeing his part in relation 
to the whole. I realize some of the difficulties of secrecy in 
competitive methods which are involved, but, from the view- 
point of the general public, 1 have been curious about the new 
Ford or the new Chevrolet as to how far the employees fjf these 
factories really were in on the plmming, and had an interest in 
it in the way the workman in the old. craftsmanship shop would 
have had in a new»model of this sort. Did they have any 
chance to make suggestions and to help in the development 
of the most cflFective improvements? -Even if they could not 
help in the planning, have they been educated so they know 
the model and are proud of it ? How far in a business office are 
the subordinate employees brought it on the problems and plans 
so that 1il|iey feel a stake in them, and have cithcr.the chance 
or the right to make contributions to proposed plans ? Business 
must find the way to bring emydoyees in actdally upon the 
initiation and development of plans as well as in their execution. 
This is the reason that in the newer education the initiating 
and planning of a project, whether it be something to be made 
or a play to be produced, or an entertainment to be put on, is 
considered equally important, if not more important in the 
growth *of the individual than the actual execution of this 
project. It is always interesting to note the way a private 
secretary in an office comes to feci the problems and to be 
interested in the enterprises of her chief. This is easy to secure 
in this more confidential relationship, but something of the 
incentive to take responsibility which such a relationship brings 
must be worked out in other parts of business and industry. 
Where added application and interest are desired, management 
j»w usually seekti to secure this extra application by means of 
'‘pxizoB and competition, rather than by the effort to secure under- 
stanching on Jhe part of the worker of what he’plans. These 
methods are employed on the assumption that employees have 
neither the ability nor the interest for the other kind of incentive. 
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Seemingly experience would not bear this out. At least, growth 
for the workers is dependent upon this' type of participation. 

A IKore Inclnsiye Work Belatioiiship. Management must also 
find the way by which individual workers may have a more 
inclusive and responsible relationship to execution than at the 
present is permitted in the minute specialization of office and 
factory. To screw on a bolt as a stream of automobiles goes by, 
or to jy^rform the same office operation time after time, is not 
a very growth-producing and satisfying relationship, and never 
can be under the most sanitary and healthful working condi- 
tions. Business has assumed that in the interests of efficiency 
a person must become skilled in one process and carry this 
out. It seems to mo to have failed to take into account that 
psychological researches seem to show that the biggest element 
in fatigue and decreasing effectiveness is monotony. It is not 
that good work is no longer possible, but that to continue longer 
at the same operation becomes imendurable. ^ Further psycho- 
logical researcji would seem to show that there is no reason 
why an individual shoijd not develop equal skill in a number 
of indejiendent operations. For instance, it is possible to develop 
two independent sets of skills on typewriter keyboards, where 
there would be likeliliood of interference, and to adjust these 
quite readily. It seems, therefore, that it would not decrease 
efficiency to give workers a more varied and inclusive relation- 
ship to processes of office and factory, and such an anangement 
would certainly add both to satisfaction and growth. 

Opportuxiity to Make Suggestions. Another element is so 
handling the office or industrial situation that there is oppor- 
tunity for criticisms and suggestions to be made in the course 
of the process, and a premium is put Upon these, fcio crude a 
method as a suggestion box, with prizes for the best suggestions, 
which was used when 1 was on the stenographic staff of the Nat- 
ional Cash Register Company years ago, brought a certain alert 
ness and gro^h and incidentally turned up some real improve- 
ments. Other ways of accomplishing this result are possible. 

Just how this larger participation for the workers shall be 
^ Thorndike, Educational Ptyehology, Vol. Ill, Pari 1. 
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acoomplished by management, it is not my function to attempt 
to say. But it is certainly essential to any real leadership in 
business that management shall find tlie wdys by which the 
workers may share mofe completely in both the planning and 
the execution in business . . 

Summary. We have discussed two types of leadership : the 
ordinary conception in which the leader plans and directs, and 
those associated with him follow his orders , and a democratic 
type of leadership in which the leader and the follower^ cooper- 
ate in common problems and enterprises We. have also dis- 
cussed some of the conditions which management must meet 
if the second type of leadership is to prevail in business. It 
requires first, that managers shall make their personal attitudes 
and practices such* that they recognize themselves as chief 
among equals; that they take account bf the differences and 
personality difficulties of th^ workers , and that they take into 
accofint the conditions outside of the work period 

It* requires, in the second place, that management take 
responsibility for teaching and coaching, so that the attainment 
of management may be shared with vforkers, and management 
and workers iqay grow together through a direct attention to 
educational opportunities 

It requires, in thq third place, that management shkll seek 
to secure some of the old craftsmanship conditions in which the 
workers ^all share in the-initiation and planning as well as in the 
execution, and that they shall be more inclusively related to the* 
carrying out of the processes. * Meeting t^ese three conditions 
wiU require resourcefulness, but should be a direct challenge to 
a new type of leadership on the p&rt of business management. 
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CHAPTER XXni 


PREPARING COIiLEGE GRADUATES FOR INDUSTRIAL 
LEADERSHIP ^ 

An Educational Problem. The preparation of men for indus- 
trial lea^dership is essentially a matter of education. It brings 
into play various agtmcies and processes that, in order to func- 
tion '^effectually, must operate in accordance with sound educa- 
tional principles. And principles of education are applicable 
to any agency or to any process that performs an educational 
function. This holds whether the agency is called a school, a 
college or a university, or whether it happens to be an industrial 
enter])rise. 

Yet the matter with which we are concerned is far from 
being an academic question. For our industrial generation has 
inherited a structure of infinite complexity and magnitude ; an 
organism w hich is inseparably enmeshed with a vast system of 
delicately adjusted interrelationships ; a system, which can con- 
tinue to grow and prosper only if and just so long as a rare sense 
of balance and direction is made the keystone of its control. 

Here, of course, is encountered the x of the equation. That 
the processes of creation have been effective and tren^endqusly 
* productive, there can be no question. But whethei growth has 
generally been attended by meticulous regard for refinements 
of structmal balance, for adaptability, and for continuity, we 
have abundant reasons for doubt. At what point are we likely 
to find the most serious cause for misgiving as to the outcome ? 
Is it not the question of man-power, of brain-power and, above 
all else, that most vital but most intangible and elusive com- 
bination of personal qualities and equipment which we call 
leadership ? 

In limiting this discussion to the case of the coUqge gnid^te 

^William Oray, Dean, The Araos Tuck School of AdministnctlDli 
Finance, Dartmouth College. 
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in industry and to the processes jointly brought to bear in 
his prepeuration fo* leadership, it is d^irabje at the outset, 
therefore, to undertake some definition of the agencies partici- 
pating in this great enterprise. It is pertinent, also, to suggest 
that, by the nature of things, we are not called upon to speculate 
on whether or how the essence of leadership can be implanted 
in all college graduates who enroll in industry. That would be 
a footless undertaking, for presumably the higher rc^^hes of 
industrial affairs have need and room for only the best of the 
college i)roduct. What I have to S0,y, therefore, is concerned 
with the resources that are in these times available to the 
qualified candidate for the high places in industry, and with 
some of the considerations that seem -to bear heavily on the 
very practical problem of marking the mgst of those resources 
wherever or in whatever form they may exist. 

The Educational Equipment. May we not ]>rocoed from the 
generalizeition that an adequate ediicational oquix>Qiont for the 
sort of leadership with which we are now concerned should 
include a fairly w’ell-balanced group ^of components such as 
these: first, what is commonly called but vaguely defined as 
the liberal, cultural foundation ; second, the technical or profes- 
sional training ; and third, the indispensable lessons of practical 
experience ? Lest there be even a chance of its omission from 
the equation, I would add — even though I cannot clearly define 
it — a fourth and most iihportant component. It is that rart'. 
amalgamation of educational increments, which, once com- 
pounded, takes on dimensiAns, weight, and dynamic properties 
far greater than the sum of its constituent parts. It produces 
,what may be called “the over-tones” of intellectual power. It 
is essentially self-induced and is attainable only by those who 
combine a high order of innate ability and aptitude with habitual 
self-discipline an<f unremitting labor for sustained growth. 

•* In the case df the college graduate, these components of 
educational equipment are contributed — so far as they are 
eontributedr-by certain well-defined agencies. We cannot here 
.accord to these agencies and their contributions the full discus- 
sion which is due to them. But we can at least suggest, in 
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passing, the part which each plays in the enterprise which we 
are considering. « 

Whatever of material, facilities, and aid the college graduate 
has sought or needed for the foundations of his cultural growth, 
it is certain that those materials, those facilities, and that aid 
have been specifically and lavishly offered him by his college ; 
they have been his, if he has been so minded, for the asking 
and talking. He need only have observed the ancient law that 
the stock-in-trade of any worth-while educational exchange is 
the product of long and arduous processes of intellectual 
exertion — and it must be paid for in kind. 

Emerging from his college course, the graduate has access to 
alternative sources of the special training and equipment which 
are requisites to his advancement to the ranks of leadership. 
He may, for example", choose to enter at once into the realities 
of ])ractical experience in industry. It is a time-worn trail 
which alonq was open to his forebears. It is still the best way 
for all those who are not prepared, either by temperament, 
inclination, or ‘disciplined habit to make the most of further 
sources of formal education. 

The graduate may, on the other hand, have recourse to such 
institutions as the schools of technology or law, or to'^aduate 
study in fields of the natural or social sciences. Predisposed as 
any of us may be in favor of one or another plan of education 
or type of institution as a medium of'preparation for industry, 
the fact remains that some of opr ablest industrial leaders have 
been trained in law, in engineering, in economics, or in other 
professional fields that are commonly assumed to be only 
remotely related to the administrative direction and control of 
business affairs. If this means anything, it means that it makes 
little difference with some men whether their training has been 
in this, that, or another field of learning ; it matters tremendously 
whether the training of the individual has been favorable to- 
full growth of those qualities which make for the dynamics of 
genuine leaderShip. » 

The college man of the present generation may also now turn, 
with confidence in the validity and utility of the training 
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available, to the adhool of business administration. Here be will 
find abundant material arid faailities, newly but soundly estab- 
lished and all devoted to the single purpose of preparing him, 
always according to his aptitude, ability, and purpose for the 
effective capitalization of opportunities afforded by the practical 
experiences of industry. Sufficient evidence has accumulated 
to indicate that the co\u:se in business administration, organized 
to ensure breadth and thoroughness in the training afforded, 
provides the foundation for the rapid and progressively effective 
development of the graduate’s capapity to assume the burdens 
of administrative responsibility. * 

For the third component of his equipment for leadership, 1 
need do no more than point out that for the college graduate, 
along with all other candidates, the fruits of experience are 
grown exclusively within the areas of industry itself. Heavily 
as he may have drawn on the’ resources of college or professional 
Bchopl, it is certain that he enters upon the period of highest 
potentiality and the ground of highest strategic value, so far 
as the making of leadership is concerned, whofi he becomes a 
worker in industry. There the opportimity, the means, the 
incentive, and* the pressure are inherent to a degree that no 
academic campus can even closely approximate. 

But in returning to the most significant item in the educa- 
tional formula for leadership — for want of a better term, call 
it the dj^namic synthesis bf all educational contributions — there 
can be but^one source, a single agency with which it can be 
identified. That source artd agency is the individual himself. 
President AngeU of Yale has recently stated the case in these 
.words: “In the last analysis the final educational outcome 
. always comes back to the amount of ordered intellectual effort 
put forth by the student himself . . . Essentially, education 
is^lways self-education.” ^ 

•* Basic SigDifi<ftiiice of Hie Individual. This brings us to the 
crux of the problem and to a fundamental principle that, more 
than any other, governs the science and art of education. 

'iV 

; . 1 **The Over-Population of the (Colleges,’* by President J. R. Angell, Harper* 8 
Magazine^ October, 1927. 
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Whatever the purpose, be it cultural, technical, or the capitaliza- 
tion of work-a-day experience, the result is 4imited perforce by 
the capacities, and especially the mclitiationa^ of the learner. 
Whether the educational function be performed by a college 
or by an industriVil organization, the individual must be 
reckoned with as the primary and decisive factor. 

Far from being a patent truism, this statement of fact and 
f)rincip^p must, in my opinion, become the working premise of 
any sound educational proposition, and more particularly of 
any project that conteirjplatcs the making of leadership. 
Axiomatic and fundamental as the fact and principle are, how- 
ever, it seems to be, by some strange perversity within us, that 
these consid(u*ations are too often undervalued or even ignored. 

Serious studios into the nature of leadership tend naturally 
toward generalizations within that range of interests which 
determines the particular investigator’s point of view. ^ The 
biologist generalizes biologically ; the historian in torms of 
history; the psychologist from the angle of psychology; and 
so on. But tlie scholarly instinct for dissecting, analyzing, 
classifying, and describing seems not yet to have arrived at a 
system of selecting, identifying, weighing, and combining into 
a working formula the countless variables that enter-into the 
phenomenon of leadership. 

For lack of scientific guidance in the selection and coaching 
^ of candidates for leadership, the practical business^ maoi is 
therefore reduced to the alternative of generalizing from rules 
of thumb as revealed b\' the trials aAd errors of past experience 
and as tempered by his intuition, or of frankly letting nature 
take its course. Whatever his formula may be, and even though , 
the errors and wastes of his method are unknown, the excellence 
of the results, as measured by the record of leadership in 
American industry, seems to indicate that it \)forks surprisingly 
well. ^ ' 

But here again 1 venture the opinion that the good results 
bear witness t6 the inherent capacity and enduring qualities 
of the individual who achieves leadership, rather than to the 
soundness and efficacy of the methods employed in selecting 
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and training him. * That may be why the biography of leader- 
ship is so likely to<be a'story -that teller of a man’s brilliance, 
courage, imagination, or some other combination of indiridual 
traits and attainments; seldom is the story told in terms of 
contributions to his development by agencies external to 
himself. 

Apparently, we are dealing with a phenomenon made up of 
complex humail equations that, as my predecessors ^in this 
course have so ably demonstrated, are neither to be measured 
nor resolved by ordinary methods erf analysis and generalisa- 
tion. Previous discussions in this series have brought out, for 
example, that leadership is not definable in fixed terms. The 
specifications change with the passing of- time. Different situa- 
tions call for different types <5f leaders. THtgrees of leadership 
vary from the lesst^r to the greater. No two leaders have the 
same equipment, nor do they ojMjrate by the same technique. 
If it is every dangerous to generalize where the hum{in equation 
is concerned, the case of leadership in industry seems to be 
particularly hazardous. FundamentaHy, the Very e.saonce of 
its being', in whatever form or degree, is indivulvalily. 

In its bearing on the jmiblem of preparing men for leadership, 
this may’-sound like an argument of futility. It is not meant 
to be such ; it is intended, rather, as a .statement of the hypo- 
thesis that must underlie all practical ways and means of 
developing in men the power to lead. 

The Collet Giadnate as a Pqtential Leader. Were time and 
space available, it might be^rofitable to undertake an appraisal 
at the Contributions which the liberal college and especially 
•the school of business administration are making to the supply 
. of material for leadership in industry. There is always need, 
in approaching this subject, for taking common ground. The 
fadt is that the ailiitude of the public, not excepting the active 
•Inan of affairs, often brings dismay to the college teacher and 
administrator. One man has blind faith in the omnipotence 
of higher’education. Another goes to the extremes oi skepti- 
cism. In between are those who lean in one direction or the 
other. Too many credit the college with doing, or blame it for 
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not failing to do, various things which the ‘institution neither 
presumes to do nor cpuld do it it tried. One delusion is that 
formal educational training for business is intended to relieve, 
or is capable of relieving, industry from all educational responsi- 
bility. Another falkoy is that unless the educational equipment 
of the beginner in industry is immediately and literally applic- 
able to the routines of industry, its practical value is negligible. 
Then* are plenty of other deterrents to valid understanding of 
the what, why, and wherefore of the educational contribution. 

So it is with the college graduate going into business. He 
may be looked upon as a being apart, endowed with peculiar 
powers by some magic of academic alchemy. Or he may be 
summarily damned for the sins and shortcomings of his kind. 
Either <>stimate, so far as it goes, may have some basis of fact. 
As a one-sided estimate, however, it may be unfair to the 
youngster and, just as surely, it ihay work to the di.sadvantage 
of his employer. For one thing, having qualified for p. degree, 
the graduate is not all liability. Being human, ho cannot be all 
asset. The variables that enter into his equation may be many 
and elusive. No good can come from the impulse or habit of 
arguing from cither his apparent virtues or .his bothersome 
shortcomings that he is to be relegated out of hand to this, 
that, or another category of the good, bad, or indifferent. 

Above all ho is an individtial. If his resources are to be 
realized upon, he must be considered and handled un. indi- 
vidual. If we give him a job, it ought to be with the frank 
assumption that in order to capitalize his assets, we must make 
reasonable allowance for his liabilities. In any case, he is one 
item of the industrial w'ork in process that cannot be perfected 
by methods of mass production or by rules of standardization. 

This is neither the time nor the place to examine in greater 
detail the strength and weakness of the educational institutions 
in preparing men for the experiences of business. Nor is it 
feasible here to enter into a more exhaustive analysis of the 
pros and coui^ that determine whether ihe emergjng graduate 
is a symbol of profit or of loss in terms of Ins value to industry. 
At all events, however, it is of tremendous importance to all 
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the parties at inferest that industry understand what may 
reasonably be expeoted ef the colleges apd of their product. 

. Industry cannot understand by relying ' on impressions 
brought down from the ‘‘ bright college years ” of former times. 
Nor can industry afford, on its own account, to stultify itself 
by resorting to dogmatic judgments or amateurish methods in 
dealing with the college man. If the future of industry hangs 
on the quality of its leadership, then the making of leaders is 
one of the major issues of the industrial outlook. If the colleges, 
business schools, and other professjonal schools arc, as they 
surely appear to be, the main sources of the material from which 
leadership is to be fashioned, then industry must deal with 
that material with the same order of open-mindedness, thor- 
oughness and liberality that Urc so conspicuously accorded to 
other major factors in the industrial schedule. 

Ihdust^— The Training Grbund for Leadership. Having thus 
genefalizod so freely regarding the dangers of generalization, in 
so far as that method of approach applies to the college graduate 
and his candidacy for leadership, it may be wefll to look more 
closely into some of the specific issues bearing on the part 
which industry plays in helping college men to qualify as 
leaders, dt is here, as 1 have already suggested, that traits of 
heredity, native ability, character, education, and all other 
elements in the personal equation will be fused and tested. 
The.aspiring leader will be made — if he is to be made at all ■ 
in the midslf of the industrial environment. 

If the foregoing assumptions are measurably sound, may we 
not raise the question whether industry is doing its full share 
, in the cultivation of its own leaders*hip ? In supjwrt of a frankly 
. negative answer to thie question, I would register the belief that 
industry has not yet seriously interested itself in the problem, 
^'or one thing,* what is the reason that industry is seeking 
• Villege graduates in such constantly increasing numbers ? Is it 
for the purpose of finding embryonic leaders ? jlere and there, 
perhaps, that may be a part of the objective. At best, however, 
it is likely to be but one of several purposes, and generally an 
incidents and subordinate one. 
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The main object, quite naturally, is to find men adaptable 
to more immediate requirement^. At qne eqd of the scale, these 
requirements may call for men who will quickly become produc- 
tive in specific ways, without regard to’ their fitness for broader 
and higher responsibilities. 

On the other hand, one of the most interesting and significant 
developments of the last decade or two is reflected in the 
rapidly growing practice of employers to look to the colleges 
and professional schools for men to be trained for the ranks of 
executive personnel in all kinds and sizes of business organiza- 
tions. The employment and training of graduates has, in many 
cases, become so regular and important an objective, that the 
function has been delegated to officers and divisions created 
for tliat purpose alone. 

Men having been hired, their training may vary from a brief 
period of “ breaking-in to elaborate programs, including 
courses of instruction, rotation schedules, orientation plans, 
part-time classes, jieriodie conferences, examinations, promo- 
tion schedules, '<^tc., all designed to assist the recruit to adjust, 
adajit, and develop himself as a jiotential executive. But 
whether the training plan be a minimum period of “breaking- 
in,’' staking all on “survival of the fittest,” or whether the 
program be elaborately and carefully devised, with far-reaching 
objectives, it does not mean that the finding and development 
of leaders is a primary factor in the project. ^ ’■ 

The purpose to train men as exeevtires need not imply that 
they are to be prepared for leaHerskip, Earlier in this course, 
Mr. Cowley has made a valid distinction between “leadership” 
and “headshij).” To tlie sanfe point, Mr. John Mills has recently 
argued^ that we speak of “leaders” when we mean “execu- 
tives,” and perhaps of “executives'’ when we mean “leaders” ; 
that the terms are not synonymous, although many an executive 
would like to persuade himself that they are.” • e 

Whether or not we follow or accept such refinements of 
differentiation,^ we can probably agree that thp indu8;trial 

' “Know Thysolf — A Mutual Hoquireinent for an Employer and an Em- 
ployee,*' by John Mills, The Manwjefnent Review, Deremb(»r, 1927. 
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employer’s intereot in the development of leaders is Ukely to 
be of a relatively academic kind or, at the most, incidental to 
more concrete and seemingly more pracltlcal purposes. This is 
not to be wondered at. * Except in time of pressing need or of 
crisis, the urge to provide for a succession qi; change of leaders 
is not likely to be acutely felt. , 

Where dearth of potential leaders becomes a matter of real 
concern, the plajn difficulties of devising means of selecting and 
training men may discourage the attempt. Even if the Attempt 
is made, it may encounter serious obstacles set up by conserva- 
tism, inertia, skepticism, and resistance within the organization. 
Initial failures, disappointments, disagreements, and exaspera- 
tions will too often be made the reason for throwing overboard 
an ambitious program, soundly conceived and vigorously pro- 
moted as it may have been. Such reversions to attitudes of 
passive opportunism mean not only futility of effort in the 
partioular venture but, worst still, they ]>rejudice further 
projfibts’df like purpose. 

The Responsibility of Industry. But 1 submit that if an 
organization is to ensure its future against those hazards of 
instability, decay, and possible dissolution that accrue from 
the inadequacies of leadership, it is incumbent on that organiza- 
tion to accept, as a first order of business, the obligation of 
making due provision for the leadei*ship succession of tomorrow. 
If the present order is to jiersist in its course of building a 
system of limitless magnitude and over-greater complexity, 
either the requisite powers, of ffirection and control are to be 
made available, or the whole structure may be brought down 
upon our heads. * 

* As a matter of socml obligation there is reason for organised 
' industry to assume a larger share in this enterprise of fostering 
a ^igh order of industrial statesmanship. If advancement of 
leadership is permitted to lag behind industrial progress in 
*other directions, may it not be that the stability and continuity 
of the existing social order will be seriously endMigercd ? 

In* no lesser degree, moreover, considerations of enlightened 
self-interest demand that the individual industrial organization 
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concern itself with the need for a superior lype of leadership ; a 
need which grows moro acute q.b the.indi^trial unit becomes 
constantly larger, more complex, and more delicately adjusted. 
The most serious obstacle to sound ^wth and, indeed, to 
continuity of existence, seems to reside in the difficulty of 
ensuring a leadership that will not only be sufficient imto the 
day, but will take on quality and capacity for growth on a 
constantly accelerating scale. Nothing can be more fatal to 
industnal health than that the wrong man or group of men, 
coming to the top through the chance working of a haphazard 
system of selection and training, will retard or destroy the 
constructive work of years. It is an old story, and we have all 
too many evidences that it will be re-told in the records of the 
industrial future. The tragedy is that with each re-telling, the 
consequences become more far-reaching and disastrous. 

Requisites of the Industrial Pro^fram. Coming down to cases, 
in at least outlining the manner in which industry may assume 
a more definite and constructive i)art in this great project, I 
would disolaurf, first of all, any exaggerated idea of the utility 
or i)racti(!ability of any* plan or method that does not answer 
the tests of intelligent self-interest and sound business policy. 
The only concession, asked or deserved, is that thinking and 
judgments shall consider net profit in. terms of the whole 
situation and the long-time result. 

By the same token, 1 would rencKince faith in the ^efficacy 
of any preconceived theory, fixed formula, or standardized 
method, so far as these have to dcHwith the practical problem 
of preparing men for leadership in the course of experience 
within a business organization. The conditions, requirements, 
and facilities of no two organizations are the same. It would' 
be futile to prescrd>e uniform plans and procedures. Wide 
margins must, by the nature of the case, bo allowed the indi- 
vidual organization for the free play of initiative and expert^, 
mentation in dealing with a problem in which individuality 
is the dominaitt characteristic and requirement. , ^ • 

I am persuaded, however, that the acceptance of certain, 
fundamental considerations will open the way for constructive 
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and profitable results. One consideration is that industry seri- 
ously and genuinely interest itself in tlu; enterprise and frankly 
•recognize the far-reaching importance of the objective. This 
means that the maximum development of man-power, as an 
essential function of management, shall Ve ]>laced on a par 
with other major functions. 

It will not do, as not infrequently haj)pens, that the heads 
of a concern ale persuaded, either by their own rea^ning or 
by the (iogency of arguments from other sources, to declare : 
“We need new blood for the headships of our dej)artment8 and 
the future leadership of our affairs. Let us go to canvass the 
colleges for young men, and establish a training course.’’ 

Such a pronouncement may mean the beginning of a sound 
and far-reaching project. 1 oo often it pieans that the job is 
delegated to a minor olficer who can be spared from other 
duties and who is turned loose with vaguely defined instructions, 
a dr|iwisig account for expenses, and a warning that the future 
of the job is “u]) to him.” With that, so far as the ])Owcr8 
that be are concerned, the matter is (dismissed. The recruiting 
and training officer may have the ability, force, and persistence 
required to achieve success, command recognition, and win 
renew'cd* support for his work. He may, on the othei* hand, 
soon find himself and his function so isolated and so lacking 
of cooperation that both he and his work pass out of the picture 
or are reduced to the stafus of a commonplace routine. 

But if this iirobiem is to bq given the weight that it must 
be given to become significant at all, it mieds be made* a matter 
of genifine concern. It deserves, recognition as the subject- 
-matter of a comjirehensive policy, the objectives of which 
. should be recognized ^y, and enjoined upon, the organization 
as a w'hole. Whether that policy should call for definition of 
functions to be delegated to an agency specifically crciated for 
tlihe purpose, or* whether the responsibility should be defined 
in other terms, is not now in point. In any case, the policy 
should pl'eacribe that the function is important enough to 
command the respect, cooperation, and support of the entire- 
management and executive personnel. 
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Free hand should be given to research and experiment. 
Neither quick returns nor precisely measurable outcomes ought 
to be required or expected. Initial mistakes and negative results 
must be allowed for. Granted that the function should be held 
accountable for the 'profitability of its product, the measurement 
of profit ought always to take into account all dimensions of the 
product and all the elements that enter into its valuation. 

Another requisite to workable plans for preparing men as 
leaders is that sound conceptions of leadership shall underlie 
and govern the project. Here, again, it would be futile to set 
down a hard and fast schedule of requirements. The specifica- 
tions of leadership for a given situation are not reducible to 
fixed terms, for too many variables and imponderables enter 
into both the situatiop and the man. The ^fficulty is not that 
the conception may be too broad and indefinite, but that it 
may be too narrow, inilexiblo, and dogmatic. Better no stand- 
ard at all than one that takes form only from the deiad band 
of tradition or habit. 

' It is easy, for examplq, to argue from precedent or example 
that the requisites of leadership fall into one or another cate- 
gory. One may i)oint to records of leaders in the past and lay 
stress on such attributes as inventive genius, native shrewdness, 
coinage, force, imagination, and other manifestations of general- 
ship. Or one may be tempted, by reasoning from special cases, 
•to mistake form for substance by assuming that the- manner 
in which a dominating personality seems to infiuehce men and 
events is an essential factor in the leadership formula. 

Impressive and convincing as records and examples Inay be, 
it is well to remember that this is another day ; that, with the 
passing of time, new conditions and changing standards call 
for different equipments and new measures of value. The old 
order of one-man dictatorship has had its day ; where it still 
persists there is reason to believe that it succ^ds in spite of,’ 
rather than because of, some of the picturesque manifestations 
of temperament and personality that tradition isesd wont to. 
portray. 

The least that is called for is that present-day dimensions of 
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the leader and of* leadership be determined {>y preeent-day 
standards. Sound appra&al cannot leave «ut wch distinguish- 
ing requisites as breadth of intellectual outlook, international 
mindedness, respect for the methods and contributions of 
science, capacity for objective thinking, 'disciplined judgment, 
high sense of ethical and cultural values, as well as other 
characteristics that seem to be more conspicuous in the best 
of modem leadership than in the high places of the industrial 
world of earlier times. 

As valuation of leadership for the present is mofe discrimina- 
ting than the weight given to the more elemental standards of 
the post, so must today’s copceptions yield to the more exacting 
requirements of the emerging future. There will be less room 
for incursions into unexplored regions, l^ss opportunity for 
exploitation of undeveloped ^resources, and fewer situations 
open tp rough-shod methods of getting quick results and lai^e 
I'etums. Shere will be greater need for breadth of perspective 
beyond local and national horizons, for clear sen^ of direction 
through the twilight zone between private privilege and public 
interest, for grasp of relationship between the play of economic 
forces and the noursc of practical business policy, and for 
intelligent*understandiug of, and decent respect for, the laws 
of ethics and social responsibility. The objective must be for 
nicety of adjustment and coordination, for unity and balance 
of conftrdl,*for stability and continuity of growth. 

Having again risked the dangprs of generalization in estab- 
lishing the need for an adequate idea of thc'kind of leadership 
that is to* be the objective of a working policy, it follows that 
the practical course of action to be followed, in at least some 
of its aspects, is due fdr analysis. Space does not pehnit of 
giving attention to more than certain fimdamental considera- 
tions that bear on the problem. ^ 

•^nie Frohatioiia^ Feriodof Training and Selection. Without 
attempting the impossible task of specifying how best to pro- 
vide for thh initial training of college men entering industry, 

' ^ W. W. Charters, The Discovery of ExectUive TcUent (American Management 
Association), Annual Convention Series, No. 69, 1927. 
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it may be aHSumed that men of outstanding promise generally 
need much the .same. sort of orientation ?ind probation that 
men of lesser capacity require. Indeed, there is no other 
reliable way of determining how men are to be rated in terms 
of relative (japacity and promise. For these reasons, the early 
period of employment is very significant, whether it means, in 
one case, a minimum of time and machinery or, in another 
situation, a prolonged and elaborate training course. 

By whatever procedure the process of “breaking-in” is 
effecjted, certain principles have bearing on the problem in 
general. In the first place, there is the fundamental importance 
of making actual productive ivork the principal medium of 
orientation, of instruction in routines and techniques, of deter- 
mining aptitudes and ca[)acities. and of accomplishing the other 
purj)oses of the training period. This consideration is .stressed 
because many progressive employers, in the zeal for educational 
service to •recruits from the colleges, have underrated the 
strategic value of putting beginners directly and literally to 
work in the normal clif^mels of business. 

(Granted that there may be reason and profit in paying men 
to serve time as “observers,” “visitors,” “students,” etc., but 
without productive work to do, it is doubtful whether the gains 
are not more* than offset by the losses. For one thing, there 
are other and, I believe, better waj^s of enabling the beginner 
to acquire needed pcTspectivc and sense of interrelationships 
and to “get the feeling ” of an organization. But the significant 
thing is that any ])lan which fails’ to capitalize to the utmost 
all that the beginner brings of energy, ambition, enthusiasm, 
and urge to “get going” is sacrificing the most valuable asset 
he has to offer. In iny o]union, the plan which tends to divert 
or detach men from the stimulus and manifold profits that 
accrue from the realities of experience and self-expressiofi, is 
likely to be of relatively doubtful va^ue. 

In many organizations various types of training courses have 
been developed to supplement productive ernpleyment^ as a 
means of instructing beginners in the facts, problems, principles, 
methods, and other aspects of the business. Generally speaking, 
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such courses serve a highly useful purpose Sipd yield many 
advantc^s to both employe and employed. 

Now and then, however, it 'appears that such plans suffer 
in their results from faulty organkation, unsound method, or 
both. At one ])oint, an exaggerated notipn of the value attach- 
ing to courses of instruction may bo one of the difficulties. Just 
as the man in the street is prompted to say, “There ought to 
he a law,” it hag become almost as easy for the enthusiast for 
training to urge the giving of courses for this, that, and many 
another purpose. Necessary and useful as laws and courses can 
be, a too free exercise of either device* carries plain limitations. 

Again, the training course may defeat much of its purpose 
if its subject-matter and personnel arc too detached from, and 
unrelated to, the organization.and going affairs of the business 
which it is designed to serve, (’ertainly, the business itself 
offers all the materials and the l)cst facilities that are required 
for the most effective kind of instruction. By resorting to other 
sourdfes, Ibo most valuable medium of training is igriored. 

Unless the training course, its personnel, and its functions 
are kept closely and directly tied in •with the purposes and 
operations of the business as a whole, its reasons for being are 
likely to .become steadily less. It cannot function effectively 
as an isolated unit, lacking closci contact with, and the constant 
support of, the entire organization from major executives down. 

Throughout the period of training and trial it is of the utmost 
importance that educational incentives and values shall reside, 
inherently and implicitly, ^n iSach process and phase of the 
work dope and in the conditions surrounding it. For the alert, 
intelligent, ambitious youngster can be kept intellectually alive 
*and moving only by being kept in action, by demands upon his 
* intellect, by providing outlets for his energy, and by the 
sharpening of his pspirations. 

• The Period oLDimted. Growth. But the jieriod of initial 
'training is not the most ^igniiieant stage in the preparation of 
candidate^ for leadership. The critical point is. reached when 
beginners aie to be rated, selected, and assigned as fully 
initiated members of the organization. 
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The danger is that judgments of men wiH be passed super- 
ficially and with undue prejudice. Precqpoeived ideas may 
close one mind against "those who fail to conform. Other minds 
may be incapable of seeing beyond tne local and immediate 
needs which men will be required to serve. It is at this point 
that genuinely objective standards of appraising men and 
situations must be brought into play if the quest for leaders 
is not to be seriously prejudiced. ' 

If judgment is fortunate, and men of outstanding promise 
are uncovered, the chances are that subsequent stages in their 
development will follow — if they are to follow — in natural 
course. Hut here, too, fixed ideas and inflexible policy may 
retard and possibly prevent the processes of growth. For belief 
persists, here and there, that no man is entitled to advancement 
to the higher places except as he may work his way up through 
all the ranks. It is held that uhe discipline and seasoning 
]»roperties of such a course are indispensable ; that to ^short-cut 
is hazardous to morale and stability. 

Reasoning to that elfcet may, as ftir as it goes, be valid. Yet 
if we are concerned wifli the conspicuously exceptional man, 
why adhere to procedures designed for the, average case? 
“Going through the mill” may in truth be good for him. But 
does it ensure his gn'atest good ? More than that, is it for the 
good of the organization that his full growth be unnecessarily 
retarded, and the time for realizing the full value of hjs powers 
be imduly postponed for the sake of convention ? May not this 
be the best of occasions for making exception to ordinary 
procedures in the interest of ensuring the extraordinary result ? 

One of the obstacles which industry occasionally imposes 
upon itself, in the process of developing man-power, arises from 
the tendency of the mature business man, otherwise progressive 
and liberal, to become a hesitant conservative or a militrnt 
fundamentalist in his attitude toward the younger generation, 
especially those who have recently come to business from the 
colleges. Granted that he may find plenty of rea^ns for jter- 
plexity and exasperation, it is easy, nevertheless, to carry an 
attitude of caution and skepticism beyond the point of pn^table 
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setf-interest. For, after all, history tends but to repeat itself. 
If the full truth l^e known, t}ie brilliant»youngster of today is 
^likely to enter business with much tho‘iSsme Earmarks of youth 
and immaturity that his superior officer, in his day, brought 
to the world of affairs. . . . 

Once the man of exceptional promise is discovered, the 
interests of all concerned would seem to demand that he be 
withdrawn from normal channels and placed where ho will 
receive the full benefit of all that the organization has to contri- 
bute toward the breadth and completeness . of his mature 
development. This may mean, in one ease, that he be assigned 
at once to that function for which he may show marked aptitude 
and preference. Or, if he is pointed toward broader, less specifio 
duties, he may be given speeial details of service where he will 
have intimate touch with various functihns under the guidance 
of, ancl stimulus of contact Vith, general officers. In any ease, 
whatever treatment may a]:)y)ear to be feasible and well advised 
according to conditions within the particular organization and 
to the qualities of the individual, the vital thing is to sec that 
his talents are accorded abundant rdom and facilities for full 
and unimpedqd growth. 

Conclusion. In bringing this discussion to an inconclusive 
end, it becomes all too evident that scant justice has bom 
done a subject of far-reaching scope and importance. The 
sul^ect^is too broad fop such partial treatment that has been 
accorded te it here. It is too vital a subject thus to be dismissed 
nHth any thought that more tlfan its surface has been touched. 

Indeed, this is a matter that deserves more thorough-going 
study and discussion that eithef science or industry has yet 
seen fit to give it. The fact that it presents exceedingly difficult 
problems of both objective investigation and practical adminis- 
tsation is the greater reason for approaching it boldly and 
• pursuing it persistently. For all too long the fact that the 
situation is compounded of intangibles and imponderables has 
de^rred l^e scientist and the man of affair? from facing its 
issues. 

Finally, the only conclusion that I would presume to draw 
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is that further,, more compi'ehensive, and> more thorough 
examination of the subject must take into account and proceed 
from certain governing considerations which it has been the 
purpose of this .chapter to identify. These may be summarized 
in some such terms .as the following — 

1. Sufficiency of leadership, as a requisite of industrial 
stability and progress, is contingent upon effective utilization 
of the materials of leadership to be derived in large part from 
institutidhs of higher learning. 

2. The phenomenon of industrial leadership is essentially the 
joint j)roduet of qualities and forces inherent in the individual, 
and of conditions and influenees brought to bear in the course 
of his educational and industrial cxp<'ncnce. 

3. Hence, the obligation of industiy, as the party most at 
interest and as the external agency of highest potential influ- 
ence, to assume as a major function greater responsibility for 
supplying the conditions, itteans, and incentives that are best 
warranted to* enable, assist, and incite the individual to make 
the most of his talents for leadership. 

4. Discharge of this fifhetion by an industrial organization 
calls for adequate definition of. and highly objective standards 
of appraising qualifleatiou for, industrial leadership, and for 
policies desigiw'd s])eeifieal]y to ensure raa:^imum returns from 
the training and development of the exce])tional man as an 
iwlimhutl . 

QUESTIONS 

1. What educational components enter into the college graduate's 
equipment for industrial leadership^ 

2. What agencies eoutrihute to that equipment? 

3. C)f what significance is the individual iir the process of educa- 
tion for leadership ? 

4. Is industry doing its part in the cultivation of its leadership^'? 

, t). How may industry stimulate the growth of its leadership ? 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

the leader as teacher and PttLOSOFHERi 

From Freedom of the Will to Freedom of Work. Tf I were to 
begin this preseittation with the freedom of the will, you would 
know me at once to be a })hilo 80 i)her. You would probably 
also think me foolish. So 1 shall begin with the freedom of 
the will. But I shall not end with the will nor tarry long over 
that ancient entity. For the question as to the freedom of the 
will sifts very soon through intelligent sand down to the problem 
of freedom in carrying out w’hkt is willed ^ and this lower level 
of undej'standing is bounded on all sides by economic and 
political and social complexities. 

Freedom in any form is certainly an ancient anej an honor- 
able ideal. The most significant question indeed that can be 
raised regarding work, industrial or otherwise, ft whether it is 
worthy of free men ; and this means whether it can be better 
done by free men and whether the doing of it makes free men 
freer still?. Since the leader is always leader in some work to 
be done, wc describe his function as one of releasing and apjiro- 
priating the energies of men with whom he works, and w^e 
assess his.value and succeife with relation to the degree in which 
he ^promotes^ this high human jgoal. Freedom, as used here, 
while an ideal, is not sometlfing up in the air ; it connotes, quite 
simply, ttie feeling of satisfaction that comes with learning new 
i^hings, with full use of one's jiowers, with the consciousness of 
• having done well a job worth doing — in short, it connotes 
growth. 

But before we ftan judge a leader as a promoter of human 
i^eedom, we need to kno^ both the negative obstacles against 

which he works and the positive values for which he strives. 

• • 

• • 

' Thomas V. Smith, Profossor of Philosophy, UnivprHity «f Chicapjo ; 
Associate Editor, iMtrnoAxonxil Journal of Bthicfi: Author, TAe Democratic 
Way of Life, and The American Philosophy of Equality. 
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If freedom means, as we now assume, the Ability on the part 
of men to do what they most want to do, i.e. what they have 
willed and do will, then the major enemies stand already identi- 
fied as (1) ill-health, (2) poverty, and (3) ignorance. A sick 
man may fiavo many* wants, but he cannot satidfy them and 
so is not free. A poor man may have many ambitions, but he 
cannot realize them and so is not free. An ignorant man may 
commit himself to the satisfaction of desires which in the light 
of the sequel, which but for ignorance he would have foreseen, 
turns into dissatisfaction and leaves his life a failure because 
it is too late to redirect his energies. If industrial activity is 
‘*th© process whereby society attempts to satisfy the wants of 
its members,” then ignorance, which prevents men from ascer- 
taining their wants under prevision of consequences, ill-health, 
and poverty, which on the one hand prevent men’s having 
hearty wants, and on the other hand from realizing their settled 
desires — thpso three are the enemies of the good life.. Of these 
three the greatest is ignorance. This litany of the poet acknow- 
ledges ignoranfce as the j)rime human shame — 

1 made the cross myself 

Whose weight was later laid on me. 

Tliis thought is torture 

As I toil up life’s steep Calvary. 

To think mine own hands drove the nails ! 

1 sang a merry song 

And chose the heaviest wood I had 

To make it firm and strong. 

If I had guessed, if I had dreamed, 

Its weight was meant for me, 

I should hav^ made a lighter cross 
To bear up Calvary. 

Let us in covering our subject — “The Leader as Teacher and 
Philosopher ” — ^notc now the function of the* leader in relation 
to these three criteria, beginning with him As teacher curing 
ignorance and ending with him as philosopher trying to cope 
with health aild wealth. , • 

The Leader as Teacher— Willy-nilly. That there is a kind 
of work that oan best be done by dumbbells must, ci course, 
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be admitted as Ctne of the tragedies of our* civilization. In 
relation to such work l^e teaching function of the leader is at 
its minimum and his philosophic function reduced to sheer 
stoicism. There is noting to teach, and nobody to teach it to. 
If such work were inevitable, the less said* about it the better. 
The Greeks were wise in treating slavery for the most part 
with silence. But it is obvious that the honorific term “leader ” 
is debased in being applied to one whose business is to oversee 
such work. Slavery calls for slave-drivers, not for leaders. We 
do not need even “headmen” for headless men ;*we need block- 
heads. The function of the philosopher and of all humane men 
in relation to that side of our civilization, is to call spades 
spades with whatever shame attached, until we make it our 
major duty to get fid of work that degrades leaders to block- 
heads ^d workers to dumbbells. What are machines for except 
to do work either too heavy* or too dumb or too nerve-racking 
for ifunjpn beings ; and what is mechanical geniv|^ for except 
to become engineer to civilize civilization ? Leadership as envis- 
aged in this s(5ries of conferences becomes pofftibly only when 
there is somebody capable of learning and something the 
learning of which will facilitate the job. 

To talk in this vein does not seem to me to relegate our 
problem initially to the impossibility of Utopia. Much as some 
moan over the machine dominance of our age, 1 cannot* but 
beli^vd that in spite of the serious problems presented by^ 
mechanization, machinery has up to date freed humanity far 
more than.it has enslaved it. 1 think ourwoivilization sound at 
heart; t>therwise, I should not think it fruitful to talk of its 
, surface sores. I agree entirely witfi the implication of Professor 
, Whitehead’s observation in Science and the Modem World that ; 
“In the immediate future there will be less security than in 
the immediate past, less stability . . . T!lui.fi.xed^r8on for 
•*the fixed duties* who insider societies was such a godsend, in 
i^e future will be a public danger.” Where there is fiuidity 
and. change — as Whitehead foresees in increaling measure — 
learning counts; and where learning is needed, leaders must 
count as jpart of their task that of teaching. For a leader to 
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get himself regarded as a teacher contributes to heightened 
morale for all concerned. A teacher shouldrbe a helper, not^a 
critic. Nowhere does dominance so quickly, or so obviously , 
defeat its own end as in the teacher. Nowhere, oh the other 
hand, are the eommonsense values more apparent than in a 
teaching relation : it blesses him w^ho gives and him who takes. 
In the latter it abbreviates the path to skill and to harmonious 
activity • in the former it promotes growth 'and facilitates 
further learning. In both together as thus related, it creates 
what has already been vagiu'ly called spiritual values — it gener- 
ates fellowshij). Where two or three arc gathered together in 
the name of any task, there creativity goes on and values arise. 

But it sounds as though I am talking in terms of lofty ideals, 
of what ought to be. Partly, yes*; but largely I am talking in 
terms of what already is. That every leader actually sustains 
a teaching relation to his followers or work(5rs is admitted. It 
is, in fact, inevitable. But since it is not the only relation 
involved, it may be regarded as insignificant, and the values 
that arise thcreirom may be thought of as relatively unimpor- 
tant by-products. It is, in fact, too frequently so regarded. 
But it is argueablc, on the other hand, that this teaching 
relation, while not the only one, might fruitfully be .‘egarded 
as a pivotal one, and that its values might be not merely good 
in tliemselves, but of no little methodological importance. 
Certainly to emphasize the teaching aspect of the leader’s 
relation is one way of taking account of what has frequently 
been emphasized in this series by earliei* speakers under the 
heads of democratic tendencies in industry, humanized leader- 
ship, and the conversion of dominance into cooperation. 

Moreover, I x)resume it to be generally admitted that morale 
is now the richest vein to be worked by those whose major 
interest is merely in increased production. Either we have* a 
very unjust distributive system, or our indusmal civilization 
on its productive side has, with all its emphasis upon efficiency, 
nevertheless reached a plateau of productipn short of adequate 
production of basic goods and desirable luxuries, for the mini- 
mum needs of mankind. 1 shaU return later to consider the 
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jfirst alternative /but it may now be said, with regard to the 
second alternative, that even when ,n\en cannot be drivcfti to 
•produce more, it does not follow that they cannot produce 
more. Partnership, comradeship, friendship — these ancient 
“ships' —may yet become industrial* treasureships. To taj) 
and to release the latent energies of men is evidently the 
necessary next step for economic purpOwses as well as for ethical 
ends. Recognition of, and emphasis upon, the actually existent 
teacher-learner relation between leaders and workers is an 
available next stej) in the direction /if heightened morale. 

In order, however, to facilitate such an emphasis, critical 
attention needs to be fastened upon the whole concej)tual 
imagery of modern life. /This is, 1 ])resurae, a job for a philo- 
sopher, perhaps upon the jfrinciple tlmt fools rush in when* 
angels.fear to tread. One reason that leaders are slow to empha- 
size their teaching function lic*s in our habitual way of con- 
ceiv,iiig,Ufe in terms of travelling. If our history jvere entii*ely 
obscured by the mists of the past, we could guess for almost a 
certainty that we came from a nomac|ic and nfigratory people, 
because of the dominance in our language*, and thought of the 
notion of mobility. Now, when one is trav(*lling, he puts up 
with hairdships and foregoes j)rivi legos normally (*xf)eeted at 
home. Schools arise in the midst of settlements, not on the 
run. Historically, we have been always going somewhen; , and 
as a reault we arc dominated by a “travel -image,” much as^ 
coming frofn a line of fighter^ we have made excessive use* of 
the “ fight dmage.” • 

The •recent challenging in many quarters of the present 
^ relevancy of the “fight-image” has seemed to me a very useful . 
thing. Equally usefiri, T think, would be a bold challenging of 
the “travel -image.” Speaking for ourselves here and now, we 
really are not going anywhere. There’s nowluire to go. So why 
/get all dressed *up and fussed up about it ? We are here, and 
we areJiere to stay. The jiroblem is, therefore, not where to go, 
but to live. Doubtless it is much mord exciting to go 
somewhere ; but it is much more useful and fruitful to recognize 
facts and get ready to live among them. Moving day is over 
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for mankind, however much the aftermath 6f migration m^y 
fignm in our day dreams. What -remains of the journey of life 
when figures of speech are dismissed, will take care of itself ; for 
it is such as the trip from isolated and hungry protopleusm to 
embryo by slips of -parent rather than by taking thought our- 
selves ; it is such as the journey from embryo to cradle, barring 
slips on the part of the doctor ; and if the rest must be described 
as a journey from the cradle to the grave, it is buch a journey 
as can be better facilitated by studying how to live together 
than by celebrating metaphorically the flight of time. Life 
remains a job, not a journey. We are settled here, there is time 
for teaching, there is much to be learned, there are millions of 
learners, and there is dignity and gratitude and material reward 
awaiting leaders, industrial and otherwise, who will modestly 
conceive themselves as teachers, and then boltUy exploit this 
side of their function. 

For to les^m is to lessen ignorance; and ignorance is the 
greatest enemy of happiness. Humanity comes of age as it 
accumulates kndwledge i^nd acquires vision. If all roads pro- 
posed are roads to freedom, as Bertrand Bussell long ago put 
it, ^ then we must say that when the leader teaches, he is 
freeing men. To learn not merely what to do and how to do 
it, but how what one does is related to what others do in the 
same jdant, and how the plant is related to other plants and 
they to others, until civilization itself is seen as the function 
of one’s job, and the job itself becomes suffused wdth this far 
seeing — so to learn is to become a frfie person, a ready worker, 
a cooperative j)artncr in whatever enterprise. It is, moreover, 
to take the philosophic view of life ; for philosophy differs from 
gossip, according to lilr. Justice Holmes, in having more back- 
ground. The leader w-ho starts by thinking of himself as a 
teacher of technical processes for the sake of efficiency, cannot 
well end without glimpsing himself as a philosoj^her in envisag- 
ing and transferring to others an enthusiasm for the ethical 
ends that efficieAcy subserves. <• ' 

* Bertrand RiUBell, Proposed Roads to Freedom, New York (Henry Holt 
& Co.), 1010. 
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Iieadendiip and *Distiibation of Wealfh. Foremost- among 
these ends are wealth and health. Th^^ leader who becomes 
philosophic through comprehending the industrial process jss 
a whole, hat two pos8il[>ilities when ho thinks of such great 
ethical ends as these. He may think of’them purely in terms 
of currently accepted norms, or he may, if he be philosophic 
enough, speculate freely about the norms themselves inde- 
pendently of established usage. Let me illustrate the^way in 
which this philosophic eventuation is likely to develop if a 
leader be at all inclined to follow out the full impUcations of 
his profession. Let us begin with his relation to wealth. 

Most of us, as industrial leaders, operate within a well estab- 
lished and generally unquestioned wage system, w'hich serves 
to inhibit any far-reaching qitostions as to the distribution of 
the we^th produced through our leadership. We begin by 
being concerned not with distribution — save, perhaps, unrest 
over ^lie inadequacy of our own salary — ^but with production. 
We have, indeed, achieved leadership upon the presumption 
that we are satisfied in general with thq system bn its distribu- 
tive side, and that we are therefore the logical agents to help 
direct it, and perhaps to accelerate it, upon its productive side. 
It is very, interesting to an ethical philosopher to notice that 
thus far in this series-of lectures few searching questions have 
been pointed toward the question of distribution. Regardless 
of who ’gets the surplus, ‘we feel our function as leaders dis- 
charged whefi we increase, or aj^ least maintain, the output of 
goods. Our. conception of Ibadcrship limits itself primarily to 
the creation of wealth. Even when the principle of equality 
yoB emphasized in an earlier paper by Mr. Tead, it was treated 
•chiefly as a morale device to facilitate production. The teaching 
aspect of the leader has in this present chapter been so far 
diseussed in the sa!me vein ; for the leader to achieve the demo- 
dlratic humanitaAan relation suggested by the term teacher, 
has been emphasized as valuable primarily because of its 
stimulatii^ 4ihe production of goods, md only secondarily 
because ot its serving the creation of what I have vaguely 
cfdled ethical values, i.e. of friendship and fellowship. 
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But as wc turn from practice to philosophy, this slighted 
and all but rcj'ected, stone is .likely to liecome head of the 
corner. There is easily a limit beyond which even my secondary 
en»])haHis upon ethical values cannot go inside the accepted 
realm of discourse, that is, without raising the question of 
distribution. For there is a deep persistence in human senti- 
ment of the: fraternity notion, a persistence enshrining itself 
even before i^lato’s time in the maxim that ^^with friends all 
things are common/’ Though wc have separately corai)art- 
montized our afujuisitivenqss and our idealism, this older dream 
of unity and justice persists to father the lurking suspicion of 
hyjiocrisy against us all when we talk of a democratic ideal in 
industry. Like the shepherd, who leads liis sheep for purposes 
of i)rofluction alone, we acquire- a vested mten'st in leadership. 
Kven in our tiuxehmg capacity as leaders, A\e cannot, get too 
friendly or t(‘aeh too mu<*h ; for ft w^e become too friendly, the 
question w|ll arise unasked, “Why not share our pay^with our 
friendly eolU^agues, or workers wlio get less If we teach too 
much and tooV(‘ll, we^may sup])lant ourselves on grounds of 
sheer merit If my e\periem;e may be generalized, it is a rather 
cocky tea(‘her who tloes not djseover in successive classes 
students who have more sense than he himself has.* Does it 
embarrass you, as confessedly it does mo, to ask yourselves as 
leaders how you can justify the disi)roportionate salary you 
.get# 'Fhe surest justification is one* that leaves me»dthically 
1 insecure -the basic maxim of capitalism: “hVoin'each accord- 
|ing to his ability, to each whatevef he can get.” Everybody’s 
idoing it ! But we are not “everybody “ ; we are letulerst 

Nor does ft lift from us the \eil of suspicion when we counsel 
ourselves in Miss Follett’s fine terms to eonsidei’ our leadership, 
as “power-with” instead of as “power-over.” For if “power- 
with,” why not “income-with” instead of ‘‘income-over”? 
Pow'er of any soi-t is broadly conditioijed by artd commensuratt; 
with w'ealth or income. Where wealth is distributed wath such 
inequality as ih America (2 per cent owning 40 ptr 6ent the 

\Willforil I. King, *‘\Waltb Distribution in iho Continental Uttitod States/’ 
Jawtndl of thv Americtm Statiatiml Ansociatiort, June, 1927. 
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ideal of a more eqVialized income presses harder on one’s sense 
of justice. When the philosopher looks £^t the industrial process 
as a whole, in which we are leaders, he cannot but feel and 
press the problem of distribution. If he comes to the emphasis 
in no other way, he will, as already intinmted; come face to face 
^with it in his modest role of teacher. For men cannot deejdy 
profit from teaching who have not reached a certain level of 
economic security and freedom : books, travel, curiosity ^reserve 
of energy, power of conc(5ntration-~ these are all functions of 
the standard of living : and they incrtvise without limit as wealth 
increases. Freedom in every significant sense rises with w'ealth, 
declines with poverty. Little wonder that certain industrialists 
who are determined not tt) facie such problems ])refer to keep 
men deei)ly religious —Pittsburg is a great seat of (Mvinism ! — 
so that. freedom will mean some metaphysical quality of the 
will, the? high-sounding attrilrution of which will keep workers 
contented while leaders achi(?ve real fr<‘f*dofn by getting and 
doing what they want. 

You see that I am not an industrialist I abi just a plain 
man and a j)hilosopher. 1 press these considerations not because 
1 have a solutiwn, but because 1 have no solution, because 1 
know of no available solution, bc'cause we must, however, be 
about their solution. • If leaders elect to be blind to what is 
visible, they will cither lead their followers into the ditch or 
get into the ditch *by their followers. 

, It is the p6ssibility of the latter eventuation that introduces 
the new’ nojbe of urgency ihto the ('unteipporary problem of 
leadershi}3. It is one thing to admit that one is ethically embar- 
rassed w’hen he asks himself why he should have* more income 
.than another man ; but it is quite another thing to have the 
other man ask it — especially if he ask it in bellicose mood 
fortified by a nowx'ltwts consciousness. As long as the question 
yas asked merely by ouipelves in morally sensitive moments, 
nothing had to be done — ^nothing more drastic at least than the 
giving of charity. But when others ask the quedtion, the hour 
is past for charity, perhaps the hour is then i)ast for justice 
also. Infuriation counsels too often only with revenge. 

32— (496) 
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Not only is the philosojAer driven by his temperament and 
profession to ask such ^qiiestionSi but is« forced to see that 
they are being asked now by determined men in the market^ 
places of the world. Capitalistic security — ^which*means con- 
cretely my salary and* yours - -may be mauitained for a time 
against impotent doctrinaires by deportation, but it must be 
maintained at last — ^if maintained it is to be — ^by reasoning 
satisfactory to the common-sense of rebellious men. Kegardless 
of his interest, one is forced to sec that when the capitalistic 
maxim, “From each according to his ability, to each whatever 
he can got,” is opposed by the socialistic maxim, “PVom each 
according to his ability, to each according to his service,” or 
by the communistic maxim, “Frobi each according to his 
ability, to each according to his tiecds,” ohe's capitalistic con- 
science grows uiuiasy at the comparison. The truth is that the 
maxim of capitalism is a staten^ent of power, not of right; 
whereas both the others at least undertake to orient economic 
facts with reference to ethical ends. 

With this ilividious ethical comparison against us, does 
anyone suppose that the plight of our coal-miners, for instance 
- -not to m<uition the worse plight of those in England — will 
remain finally accepted in a world which has in less thaai a dozen 
years seen labor unions grow from 13,000,000 to 46,000,000 ; 
seen half a dozen great capitalistic countries like France and 
England go j)oliticaIIy socialistic ; seen one of the^ greatest 
* countries try communism openly, and against the combined 
hostility of the civilized wwl(f aclrieve, from their own point 
of view, a heartening measure of success ? And does any wise 
leader suppose that blindly resisted change will coipe about 
peacefully in a world that in his own generation has engendered* 
the thirst for blood and violence by killing off 10,000,000 men, 

' and that has justified in high place the principle of dictatorship 
in at least four great countries ? ^ 

Speaking as an ignorant man and a philosopher, a]\d yet as 
one who loves democracy with its peaceful method/)f ^evolution, 
I would not alarm you if I could. But I would challenge you 
with the far-reaching responsibility of being leaders at this 
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juncture of civilization. Hope for solution of our basic 'problem 
grows as one turns t>n tlie light*. Distribution yrill not take care 
of itself and leave us apd our world the same. That is certain. 
Attention, Iherefore, to production is not enough to justify 
OUT assumption and retention of leadership. We have done 
much as leaders in production, we shall perhaps do more, ^ut 
we may^ do something about the matter of distribution — ^w’hen 
once we have awakened to tlie philosophic sense of our job, 
the sense of wholeness. But if our attempt to see industry and 
to see it whole is to content itself with half thfe whole — with 
efficient production — then the problem of distributing wealth 
and income must be taken care of on some other principle 
than that of insight. And force is the only altornative left. 
The tragedy of this alternative is that to.distribute by force is 
to find oneself with nothing tp flistribute. 

It ^ really pitiable — and not far from alarming — that there 
are in America today few, if any, industrial leaders who arc 
thoroughly conscious of this side of the implications of their 
leadership. Our most eminent industrialists content themselves 
either, on the one side with Mr. Mellon in “taking the world 
as they find it* and following their consciences,” or with Mr. 
Rockefeller on the other in buikling a renown upon the basis 
of philanthropy. Thfis situation must presumably remain at 
the top until a coiwciousness of the problem begins to develoji 
among leaders who have’ not yet reached the top. We all, I 
assume, know by heart the answer that capitalism gives to such 
questioning- as this, when it’condescends to give a fairer answer 
than de^iortation or the militia. Jlut we shall find a better 
^answer only insofar as we become thoroughly conscious of ail 
• sides of the problem 6f leadership. We shall reach this con- 
sciousness through cultivating our sense of the function of 
indhstry conceived as a whole in relation to life and society 
as a whole. When we seo’economic activity as the ex])loitation 
of nature for purposes of cultivating, harmonizi^, and satisfy- 
ing ^e greatest desires of the greatest number, we shall see 
that they also serve the cause of freedom who only stand and 
work. An economist has in a very recent book declared that 
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''more and more" there is a realization that tlie great problem 
of the years to come is jiot so much that of increasing material 
production as the wise use and better distribution of the wealth 
created. The mere i)roduction of wealth may not ’necessarily 
promote either prosperity or happiness, but its intelligent use 
may do both.”’ When we, rising to his level, see clearly that 
freedom waits on wealth, we shall then study how conscious 
distribution of wealth may contribute more to Human freedom 
and joy than does st^lfish haphazardness under the livery of 
fixed cconomic‘laws. 

Leadership and the Distribution of Health. But the moral 
<>f this j)hilos()phic aspect of industrial leadership will be rein- 
forced if we turn now' to the third condition of fn^edom — healtli. 
The dilliculty of conscious social control of these means of free- 
dom will also become clearer. The deficiency of present leader- 
ship wdll also grow' uj)on us as we s(‘e Ikjw' doctors as jirofessional 
leaders are dealing with tlie distribution, so to say, of health. 

Health is in many scmses thc^ basie human good. So basic 
is it that democratizing teudeiieies will maki' themselves fraitful 
around it, if anywhere. Fur even one who might think idly or 
eomplaoently of the fact that with all our jiroduefcive machinery 
so small a projiortion of our peojile share in th(^ owntershiji of 
our W'l'alth, could not maintain his composure at so unequal 
a distribution of health. Well rniglit he, indeed, shudder at 
• the }>ros|>ect. Foi neglect of public health carriej^a lerrible 
private retribution : a. small pi'reentage of people (;annot be 
permanently healthy in a diseased population. Money cannot 
buy (‘omplete immunity against prevailing infecirbh : g^rnis are 
great equalitarians. It can be replied in good faith that distribu- , 
tion of health do(\s not wait upon distribution of wealth. It 
does not altogether, and yet it i.s quite idle to talk of the poor’s 
having as good a chance at health as the rich. The fair chahee 
they do not have comes, us we shall sJoon see, from the doctors, 
undertaking as leaders what we ourselves disavow — some 
attempt at equalizing income, if not wealth. 

* Falkner, Kcatiomic History of the I 'mtid States^ New York (The Macmillan 
Co.), 1928, p. 287. 
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The reason thAt this relation is not obvious is that a grossly 
aristocratic philosophy* appli^ to health so outrages oiu* sense 
,of justice, that we have gone farther than we recognize in 
democratizing the means to health. To put it thus may serve 
to call attention to the precariousness of-progress which goes 
on out of the know, not to say in the dark. There was a time 
when, since it was cheaper to get a new slave than to cure an 
ill one, death was welcomed as an economic asset, just as still 
excessive child-bearing may be the occasion for patriotic and 
religious encomia upon the glory qf motherhood by those who 
profit from a cheap labor market. We have certainly reached 
th(‘ stage, however, when neglect of human health seems a 
crime, if o])enly displayed. Heavy rationalization is necessary 
if such neglect is*to be covered with a mantle of respect- 
ability. It is, however, an admittedly long step from this dis- 
reputability of health neglect to a positive acceptance of robust 
hoallh^fis a minimum duty of society to each ^humblest of 
its members. I do not speak here of the more subtle con- 
tributions to happiness that psychiatry may ^lake as its gift 
to health. It will be time to talk of the psycdiological oj)timum 
when we are in closer range of th(‘ ])hysiological minimum of 
health. • 

There are today thn^c* agencies of ho])c as regards th(* health 
ideal: (1) industry itself, (2) public hcialth agencies goverrt- 
meptalljv administered, the medical profession. Something 
48 being ddne by eiw'h of these to produce this basic human* 
good, i.e. to distribute or make accessible to all the knowledge, 
conditions of work, and therapeutic treatment that together 
^ condition health. Industry ^ itwdf has acceptcjd a small steward- 
, ship here, though as yet less than 1 per cent of industrial plants 
in America maintain adequate medical service for employees. 
While government, particularly in this country, has not yet 
/ seriously raised the question of old age and health insurance, 
it has. done something toward promoting accident insurance, 
and basr made substantial contributions thi^ugh its public 

' J. D. Hackett, Health Maintenance in Industry, Chicago (A. W Shaw 
Co.), 1927. 
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health adminifitcation. ' The science of medicine has the world 
over, and most of all in America, made ratable advance in 
recent times. And the'practice of medicine has not been with- 
out some progress, in spite of lagging far behind the scientific 
vanguard. It is in no spirit of belittling any of these agencies 
of progress that I go on to point out the common limitation 
of them all. All alike have suffered from failing to rise from the 
charity level to the justice level in dealing with health : consider 
the indilstrialist who looks after the health of employees pri- 
marily because he thus safeguards and increases production, 
not of their health, but of his wealth ; consider the doctor who 
treats only the well-to-do or the newspaper poor; consider 
government that concerns itself with, public health because it 
fears the next election, rather than because it considers it a 
basic right of all citizehs to be well. The root difficulty covered 
above by the contrast between justice and charity will appear 
if wo center further discussion of health around the medical 
profession, t'or they stand related to health as you to wealth. 
Though as a profession they claim to put service above income, 
their leadership suffers from the same lopsidedness as does the 
leadership of those who ignore the problem of distribution in 
admitted preoccupation with the production of wealth. Con- 
sidering all the circumstances, 1 do not deny that it is a tribute 
to the humanity of medical men that health is as widely 
distributed as it is, as in a sense it must also be admitted as a 
‘tribute to industrialists that more people are not ground to the 
very dust in economic competition. But let us praise with 
discrimination, as befits philosophers. 

The medical profession atfempts to carry single-handed and 
in the dark a burden that is Ixeavy enough if borne by all ' 
civilized men in the light. Doctors attempt, in a society of 
great economic inequality, to arrange sub rosa in the namevof 
heklth a redistribution of wealth. They do this by charging,*, 
more or less surreptitiously and less *or more apologetically, 
differential feesr They charge the wealthy heavy f^es in oMer 

^ LfOtgh» Health AdminUtrtJUion in the Vntted Staiea.J^ew York (Harper Bros.), 
1927 . 
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to do for the podr without fees what they d« for the middle 
class for just fees. tAt least this is the theory. In pr(M:tice,4t is 
pommonly felt that the fees for the middle class suffer inflation 
by too close association with the upper fees — ^the doctor does 
his middle-class patients the American honer of “keeping them 
up with the Joneses” — and so, as commonly reported, the 
wealthy and the quite poor get the most adequate medical 
attention in America. This is a difficult matter and many 
points are confessedly confused. But one point seems clear. 

And that is that since the mediqal profession must, in self- 
defence, undertake the social philosopher’s job of more or less 
equalizing wealth — for the industrial community will not suffer 
them to neglect the health of those to whom it itself denies 
more than a charity wage — medical men ought to accept the 
philosophic responsibility of thinking in the largest possible . 
way about what they are doing, they ought to become self- 
conscioq^ leaders of st)oial policy. The,v ought not ^o “sec rod” 
at the mere mention of the socialization of medicine. They 
ought not to resent the community’s interest ih, and criticism 
of, the principles whereby they set about A job for which they 
got no training in the medical school. They ought to welcome 
industry^) selfish and government’s feeble efforts to help them 
deal in some organized way with a problem that baffles private 
dabbling, and will tax to the limit organizational ingenuity 
and.reSqprces. I boldly "say ought, for after all, the health of 
a people is^ore important than the pride or prejudice of a 
professional class. * » 

Let the foregoing stand as a statement of ideals. The facts 
^are that no captain of industry fights harder or more blindly 
, against what he thinks a socialistic menace to his private 
business than do modem doctors as a class against any socializ- 
ing tendencies in •the dispensation of medicine. They prefer to 
.keep health on the sam^ capitalistic basis as industrialists do 
wealth ; and — I hazard — ^for the same, or similar, reasons. The 
docfpr piefjjrs to handle privately as charity — however expen- 
mve or toying or socially irresponsible — ^the health of what may 
turn out to be the majority of our people. He really ought not 
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tf) be •allowed to sacrifice himself thus upoit the high altar of 
sacrificial service ! » 

The doctor inherits that part of the problem of leadership 
with which you refuse to deal — ^the dis'^nibution of * wealth. He 
cannot deal with i4> frankly because he inherits along wdth the 
problem the prejudice which prevents your dealing with it in 
th(^ first y)lace. Ihit ho cannot ignore it as you do, for he belongs 
to a profession that has to espouse a higher sounding motto 
than the one that reads ‘‘ business is business.’’ You are entitled 
to take exce|)tion to the imputation of that statement ; for, as 
you may well rc'ply, this is 1928, not 1800. Is not business itself 
becoming a profession? I ho]>e so. But that hope cannot be 
vindicated excoy)t by (‘vidonce that you are willing to look 
kindly upon your own doorstep at the waif which w^e refuse 
to let the doctor treat unkindly when he finds it upon his 
door-step 

Pluralistic Leadership and Human Welfare. But 1 ynust not 
pursue the doctor. I meant not to convict him, but to use him 
as a means of Vinuing you - wrinning you, however, not to a 
dogma, nor yet to any thought-out doctrinaire solution, but to 
sympathy for our common problem in modern civilization, the 
problem of se(‘ing the social yirocess as a whole, of dv>ing well 
as justice what wv do poorly as charity, of y)roducing the good 
life as a ])art of. oi- a sequel to, the production of goods. In 
short, I wished to win you to the philosophic w^ay of Jite- , The 
doctors are eminent leaders in an eminent cause. ' We can see 
their failure without affixing blame. The moral seems clear: 
there are no master leaders able to assume the master burden 
t'f how men may achieve freedom through distribution of the^ 
means thereunto- -the means of health, of wealth, and of , 
w’isdom. In the absence of gods-become-men, we must become 
“men like gods,'’ distributing this burden of leadership and 
taking each his share in proportion to Jiis ability and pretension, 
as leader. The theologian has kept oiu* treasures in hefi^ven too 
long. The |>hih>sopher has kept them in his head V>ng enqugh. 
Now' comes the turn of earth and men. But since the philoso- 
pher cannot — alas ! — ^become a captain of industry, industrial 
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leaders must gro^ philosophic. For until youp economic means 
and our ethical ends get together, mankind will not be happy, 
•nor the cities of men be at peace. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Whither, leaders ? 

2. Can a man be free who is either f»oor, or ignorant, or ill ? 

3. Can you justify a larger salary for yourself than others get ? 

4. Does might make right ; if not, what does i 

5. Are men as much entitled to wealth as to health ? 
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CHAPTER XXV 

LEADERSHIP XSD A PHILOSOFHy OF LIFE^ 


As 1 have read through the manuscript of'this volume, I have 
diseoverod such riches of material that I find it quite impossible 
to make' a survey and a summary. It would not only take far 
more than my allotted space of time, but it would doubtless 
bore you to hear repeated what already has been so finely 
written. ].iot me again, therefore, as on former occasions, play 
the part of the philosopher and make directly for the essentials. 

r find one significant strain running through most of the 
discussions. You will' remember that at the beginning of this 
book Dr. Wiggara was insistent that the great problem of our 
ago was to learn how to breed for leadership. He tooje as thfe 
basis of his argument conclusions derived from a study of royal 
families and individuals of wealth. I do not find that his 
suggostioii met with hearty response from the succeeding con- 
tributors. Tliis was due, I take it, not so much to any fault 
in the biological argument, as to a lack of clear recognition 
of the fact that the concept of leadership had fundamentally 
changed. This, ou will remember, was stressed by Dr. Mosher 
and T)r. Mann. It was also stressed with peculiar ppwei* by 
'Dr. Cowley in liis anaij’sis leading to the conclusion that 
leadership is always specific, There^is no such thing, he con- 
cluded, as leadersliip as svjoh, leadership as a quality 'that is 
the same in all types of leaders. You will remember .that he ^ 
disagreed with the position that psychological tests could dis- 
(Hiver certain qualities common to all leaders, so that leaders 
could be selected early in their career. And you will remember 
Miss Follett’s penetrating criticism of the attempt to regard*, 
“aggressiveness’* as a necessary trait in a leader. As a ^natter 
of fact, it w^as concluded by several lecturers that accept as 

* H. A. OvDPstreet, Professor of Philosophy, College of the City of New 
York ; Author, Influmcing Human Behavior and AbotU OwBelvea. 
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of universal application the results of tests given to particular 
types of leaders would prove not only misleading, but highly 
^ngerotis. 

Thus the minds of the contributors were in lt]>rgest measure 
bent upon the question: What type of leadership are we to 
understand as preeminently the type to be desired in business ? 
As I go over the diflFerent answers, I seem to find one agreement : 
The leadership is not to be by fiat, to usts Mr. Toad’s expressive 
word. It is not to be from above down. It is not to be by 
power over. Rather it is to ho the, kind of leadership which 
enlists the voluntary and cordial cooperation of the group, Tt 
is to be power with and through. Yoii will remember Mr. 
Cooke’s carefully conceived definition : “Leadership is the name 
for that combination of qualities by the possession of which 
one is able to get sovnething done in cooperation with others 
chiefly becau-se through the leader’s initiative, those cooperating 
have been made parties to the objective, and through his 
influence they are willing — even anxious — to aid in its accom- 
plishment.’’ And you will remember among other illuminating 
sentences of Miss FoUett’s her statement “ that the boat loader 
Imows how to make his followers actually feel power themselves, 
not merely acknowkdge his power.” And you will remember 
Mr. Beyer’s description of leadership as the power to release 
lef^ersi^ in others. You will also recall this same point in 
view, in* ^!D*. Wolf’s conception of eliciting the creative power 
in the group. 

Thus w^e come quite emphatically to an anti-military, anti- 
autocratic conception of leadership. I think if nothing else 
had been accomplished, this would have benn enough. For if 
,the conception is true, it points the need for a considenable 
revision not only of our accustomed ideas, but of most of our 
ediacational processes both in the schools and in industry. It 
points the need for building up new expectations in the minds 
of prospective leaders, new paUems for their business and 
industriaMiyes, new generatu^ ideas for all theit behavior. 

A New Term for a New Meaning. As a matter of fact, this 
change in the way of 6ur accustomed thinking is so profoundly 
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significant that I am tempted to suggest* something rather 
drastic. 1 would suggest that we stopeusing the word ‘'leader 
altogether. As one of the lecturers indicated, the colleges have 
in the main done this. The use of the phrase ‘draining for 
l(?adership” has litum found misleading, oven pernicious in its 
effects upon the lives both of teachers and students. It has 
so(‘me(l to savor altogether too much of the rather crude 
“suece.ss” })liiIosophy that has for so many years tainted the 
life of modern America. 

May I suggf'st the use of another term? In a number of the 
chapters it has been indicated that the business leader is 
essentially a “coordinator.” It has also Ix^eii suggested ’that 
he is a (jreativo eofudinator. This tef*jT)< 1 think, almost answe^rs 
<Jie pui))ose, but not quite'. Obwiouslv it'is far loss misle^ading 
tliaii the autocratic term “leader.” JJut it still misses expressing 
one impcjrtant factor in tlie situation. Your creative coordinator 
may be of the following type, for exam])l(‘ ; he has a plah. He 
knows that if that plan is to he carried out, he must coordinate 
various agencies in his plant. Therefore' ho sets about directing 
this man to do that thing, that inan to do this other, and 
someone else tf» do another. In short, he coordinates the forces 
within his plant, and as a result he en'ates wiiat he»is aiming 
at. But h(? is still the autocratic leader. He is not the person 
who is doing wiiat we are asking the l(*ader to do, namely, to 
release leadership in of lu'rs. • ^ - 

How" can we improve the term “creative coordinator ” ? Only, 

1 think, by n'alr/Ang that the proews of leadership in which we 
are interested is luori' than merely “creative.” You will 
remember Dr. Slu'ffii'ld's /iccount of how a creativje group- 
pi'occss can be carried on. But if yoiu examine^ that process^ 
closely ;^ou will see that it is more than creative, it is what I 
should like to call “intercreative.” The creation does not c«»me 
from one eent.('r; it comes from mtiny, Thi**? person suggests 
an idea which awakens a response in another. That other 
j)erson, respoiftling, modifies the idea in the first speaker.^ And 
HO the process goes on, a process of mutual creation. Out of 
that process of mutual creation, or intercreating, there gradually 
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emerges a result which is the product not of one single ptuson, 
but of many members of -the group. 

• Would it not be illuminating, then, if we said that tli(> greatest 
function of "the business man was to be an “intercreativo 
coordinator*’? The term instantly tells* its story. It tells the 
story of a person who understands the forces and the agencies 
with which he has to deal, and who understands, likewise, that 
those forces ana* agencies must be coordinated if they are to be 
shaped into some measure of power. But it also tt‘lls a further 
story. It tells tlie sh)ry of a. person who uiiderstMiids that lhos(* 
forces and agencies arc not simply to be j)usliod about at his will. 
Rather, they are to be solicited to express such coordinating 
power as lies within thtuuselves. 

Supjmse now, that frcjrti the earliest days of our life, this 
idea, exiu’essed in one way or anotJu*!*, of ‘dntercreativi' 
coordination/’ were h(*l(l befi)i*e young ])0O]>lc as the highest 
ideal, to, which man can attain. Suppose that it, were made 
particularly vivid during those years in school or in college, 
when the young man or the young }\t)Tnan Vas just going 
forth into his or her vocational career. VWnild it not serve to 
change most of* tlu* bad techniques of leadershif) that are now' 
so uufortluuately in vogue ? Would it not j)roduee a ri('w^ and 
far more fruitful type of business manag(‘r J Would it not 
b<*gin to develo[) in business that s])irit of essential democracy 
w^liidi w« vaguc*Iy aim at' but so slightly achieve ? 

The Clue to a Life Philosophy. As a matter (jf fact, I litilicve 
that we have in this term -Mnteicreative coordinator the (Ju<* 
to a conception of life tliat applies in all human situations. 
,Ijet me turn for a moTnent to the family. What makes a good 
• father? Obviously, tlft' autocratic father is psychologically out 
of date. Obviously, the scolding, nagging father is lik(^wise 
out of date. So Kkewtse is the father wht) cx[)ects his sons to 
•bo exactly like hims(^lf . / When is a father really and truly a 
father?. Our answer is, when he is reall}’ and truly an inter- 
creative doordinator. ' 

Does that sound a little heavy and unhumorous ? But, again , 
it tells the whole story. Such a father will know' that in his 
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family there am a number of forces an^ personalities that need 
to be coordinated if happy family life is to be lived. But he 
will perform the coordinating not as a eliess player in relation 
to j)awns, but as one who seeks constantly to elicit the 
coordinating i)owers in his chUdrtm. He will intercreate with 
them. If not, he will be a poor ty|Xi of parent. 

And what is a good wife*or husband ? The answer is precisely 
th(‘ same. The husband who dominates has no ekcuse for being . 
The wife who wants her way is a |)est in the family. A husband 
or wife in the real sense of the txn’m is one who can intercreate 
with his or her partner. 

The same thing is true of a teacher. There still exists the 
type of tc*acher who comes into the classroom precisely on the 
hour, places himself behind his desk, pulls but his lecture notes, 
and reads the Ic'cture to his class. And then precisely as the 
bell rings he clos(»s liis reading nnU departs. That teacher, we 
now know, is a poor sort. He is only a pourer out of erudition. 
There may be uses for that kind of process, but it is not 
teaching. 

Perhaps 1 may b^ permitted a further philosophic reflection . 
The concept of “inlercreative coordination” is, 1 believe, the 
clue-idca to the entire universe. A bit of protoplasm is a 
coordinator. It selects out of the enormous ]>ossibilities of its 
environment just tho.st* factors which will caiTy on its life. But 
in so selecting, it must submit itself to what these forces have 
to offf^r. Therefore it does not dominate these forces, it works 
with and through them. So likewise^ a tree, an animal, a human 
being is a coordinator. Each of these selects out of the'infinito 
possibilities of its tuivironment what makes for its life. But 
likev^dse. each submits to the powers which it selects. It has 
power not over them, but with and through them. 

Tlie same is true of a crystal. Put it iiitl> its appropriAte 
mother liquor, and it will select out those powers that increase 
its structure. The same is tnie of the cliemical elementsk Each 
is a selective agency, coordinating powers in its environirent. 
The hydi'ogen will combine with the oxygen in certain propor- 
tions. The hydrogen and the oxygen will combine with sulphur 
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in certain prop^iona. Each, in short, is a selective coordinator , 
working with and through the powers it coordinates. 

, Every bit of reality we know, in fact, is nothing more nor 
less than an intorcreative coordinator. Wc seem, therefore, to 
have found something universal in all nature. And we should 
probably be justified in inferring that this principle which wo 
find present in each is likewise present in the totality. 

And here we^Jome to another significant idea. Many persons 
do not uish to use the word Grod nowadays, because it connotes 
for them the very same thing that uiade many of our lecturers 
shy at the word “leader.” God, in the traditional acceptation 
of the term, was a being who worked by fiat. He operated as a 
power from above. He Vas the cosmic autocrat. Men bowed 
before him and trenlblcd. 

It is^precistdy because such an autocratic God, oven in the 
guise of a loving father, can ho longer be cordially believed in, 
that *mo|it modern religion which preserves the, traditional 
terminology becomes listless and of no effect. As a matter of 
fact, mankind is already beginning to, vision A different kind 
of God. A God who created once and for’all ami then rested 
in his’ eternity, ds no God that can be of any use to a generation 
fired with sn idea of continuous creation. A God who gave 
orders and punished for disobedience, is no God that cun be 
venerated in an age that increasingly condemns the order-giver 
and. the punisher. 

If men arts to find a new conception of God, they inu.st find 
it in torms of what to them as nio.st vitally nsal. I think we shall 
not go far wrong if w'c hold that that most vital conception is 
^the conception of intorcreative codr<Iination. 

, If, then, there is a Gtoator, that cosmic life is an intercroator. 
This means that the process <»f creation is never finished, because; 
these through whom the Creator creates are themselves par- 
/ticipating in the’*process.. 

The .conception of the cosmic life as the creative inter- 
crea^r, as against the traditional concejdion of'God, will bring 
a great clarification to human life. It will give to human life 
its fundamental objective. Traditionally, the religions have 
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wiid thftt. man must be like God. But if man is to be like the 
old God, an autocrat, a paternalist, a layer-down-of-law, and a 
punishc^r for disobedience, that becomes a sorry rule for human 
kind. But if man is to be like this new cosmic life, then he has 
ahead of him the glorious objective of being in every situation an 
intercreative coordinator in that situation. To be like God then, 
is to do precisely the kind of things that we have been discussing. 

And so we bring our discussion of the art of life management 
to its philosophic goal. The objective of life management is the 
same eveiywhtw and always. Whether it bo in business or in 
the family or in the schoolroom or in the scientist’s laboratory, 
the objective of life is to learn to understand the forces and 
the agencies arouml one;, and to enlist those forces and agencies 
in such way that one can work with and through them. The 
chi(‘f objective of man, in short, in every situation, is to be an 
inten^rocitive oooi dinator. 

1 ani awan^ that this term still sounds curiously strange. To 
those of us who have long since become accustomed to simpler 
terms, like “lov(‘,” ‘‘leadership,” and “duty,” it will seem 
ra tiler barbarously cumbrous. But this term, T believe, tells 
the new' story of mankind, la its brief compass, it contains 
what I believe to be tlie essential philosophy of our l^e. If 1 
go foith into t‘verv situation knowing tluit T must play this 
coordinating and uitercreating part, I shall have the indis- 
}>ensable clue to the wisdom of life. It is a clue for the Jmsipess 
man as truly as for the priest. It makes tlie activity of business 
as sacred as any activity of religion. - It heals the sorry dualism 
of secular and religious. It gives all men their essential place 
and funidion in life. It enablexS all of UxS, actively and under- 
standingly, to be like that which we dimly sense as the Creative 
Spirit of the Universe. 

QUESTIONS 

1 . Has a new’ conception of leadership emerged ? 

2. Are our accustomed terms adequate for this new conception ? 

3. Does not t|je new conception of leadership give us the clue 

to a comprehensive philosophy of life ? ’ 

4. How can we incorporate this new philosophy in the life of the 
coming generation ? 










